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UlSSON L FIRST WEEK. 

MEDITATION^OK NEW-YE All's DAY. 

y REPRESENT to myself thia first dav of 
^ the year, as if it were the first day oi my 
life ; and I presume lo hope, from the. Dressings 
received, that this year will equal those which 
have been f ranted me from my birth till now. 
What may! not hope &om my heavenly Father^ 
who, from the first moment of my existence, 
provided for me with so much tenderness and 
goodness? In my parents he gave me friends, 
who, from my very birth, supported^ ana 
brought me up, and whose disinterested aife(:« 
tioQ protected me in that weak and helpje^n 
jstate. Without such care, how cpuld I have 
been preserved to enjoy the many blessings I 
now possess? 

I enter with the present day irrtpa new period 
of life, not so 'much unprovided for, nor so 
lielpless, at when i first came into the world, 

B 
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but With equal occasion for assistance in many 
respects. I require friends to add to the com- 
forts of my life, to support ray spirits, when 
oppressed with grief, and to warn me of dangers 
that I might otherwise flU into. And surely my 
heavenly Father will grant me this best of bless- 
ings. Whatever may happen to me during 
the course of the year, he has undoubtedly 
chosei\ fqr me .a ffiend and comforter, who will 
be my advissr ki dimaulties,*'and my consoler 
in misfortunes: who will share the sweets of 
prosperity with me, and in moments of weak- 
ness will aid«ri<! support my reason. If in the 
course of the year I experience any misfortune, 
which 1 could^n^t lorcsee-j if any unforeseen 
happiness fall to my lot ; if I have any loss to 
bear which I could, not expect; aU will vork 
together for my good. Fulf of this conviction, 
I begin the new year. ^ Let what will happen, I 
shall be' more and more confirmed in the per- 
fiuasipn, that God .will h6 my preserver in my 
bid age, as he was in my youth.' If I find my^ 
self exposed to poverty and distress, I hope to 
remember the days of my helpless infancyt that 
" more critical state, in which he protected me. 
If I meet with iingratitude from a friend, evei| 
tkat ought not to make roe unhappy. He who 
created me can raise up other friends, in whose 
tenderness I may enjoy' delight and^comfori; 
if my days be (M 6i dai»ger, and persecution, 
be my lot, even those <5ught not to terrify- me ; 
I should put my truSe in ihat power which proi 
tected my childhood when it was exposed to 
many dangers. 
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LESSON II. 

DAILY PROOFS OF A UNIVERSAL PRO- 
VIDENCE. 

"MOT to acknowledge the hand of* Provi- 
''^^ dence, but in extraordinary cases, is to 
betray our ignorance and our weakness : things 
daily oiFer which ought to excite our attention 
and our admiration. The formation of a 
chicken in an egg, is as great a miracle of the 
power and wisdom of God, as the Creation of 
the first itaan formed out of the dust. Likewise 
the preservation of our life, if we reflect on 
the several causes and effects which combine 
for that purpose, is no less wonderful than th6 
resurrection of the dead. The only difference 
between them is, that one happens but seldom; 
while we every day witness the other. * This 
K the reason it does not strike us more sensibly, 
or raise our admiration as it would otherwise 
do. Undoubtedly, my own experience ought 
to convince me fully, that a Divine Providence 
watches over the preservation of my days. I 
am not certain of a single moment of my life. 
I feel how incapable I am of preserving my 
life, or of preventing many an< infirmity, or 
danger, with which 1 am threatened. Subject 
to so many wants, both mental and bodily, I 
am thoroughly convinced, that, were it not for 
the tender mercies of God, I should be a very 
wretched creature. Tlie union of my body 
and soul, their reciprocal and continual acting 
on each other, are inconceivable, and neither 
depend on niy will or power. The beating of 
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sny pulse, the circulation of fluids within mev 
goes on without interruption^ and without my 
.being able to contribute to it in the smaHest 
4egree. Every thing convinces me that my 
CacukieS), injr state, the duration of my exist- 
cac^^ does not depend on my wilt. If my 
l^reafb be not stopped ; if my blood stilt chrcu- 
•lates ; if my limbs have not yet lost their a(r<- 
sivity; if the organs of my senses have pre« 
served their play ; if, in this instant, I have 
she faotilty of thinking, and the use of my rea* 
son; it is to God aloTie that I am indebted for 
it* But why do I reflect so seldom, and with 
Mr Utile gratitiidet on the daily ways, of Pro* 
videficef Ought not the reflections which now 
ioiFer themselves, to have always been imprinted 
on my heart ? Ought I not, at least, tvery 
inorjiing and evening of my life, to meditate 
ou the benefits of my Creator; admire and 
thank him for them? How just that I should do 
soj and that« by this homage, I should dis* 
tinguish myself from the brutes, who have not 
received the faculty of contemplating the worlds 
of their Creator. 



LESSON III. 

THE CARE WHICH PROVIDENCE TAKES OF 
ANIMALS DURING THE WINTER SEASON. 

HOW many rational beings, dispersed in 
the different countries oT the world, are 
provided at this season, with ail the necessaries 
of life. The greater their number, the greater 
variety of wants they , have, according to their 
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condhkm, their age, and their manner of living. 
Uoable to form a plan, and tarke secure mea» 
surcs for our own preservation, the many ar- 
rangements, so full of wisdom arid' goo^esr, 
iwd^ l)y, our Creator to provide for it, deserve 
our attention and admiration. But 'there would 
be a sort of selfifhness in confining the div4n« 
goodness and wisdom to the preserVatidn of 
mankind alone, without remembering the carr 
that Providence also takes, of animals during 
winter^ A care which he extends to creatures 
much greater rn number on the earth, than the 
rational beings who inhahit it. ' 

That the prodigious number of animals which 
ou£ globe contains, should find food or habita* 
tion in summer, is not surpitsrng,. heommr alt 
nature then is disposed to concur towards- that 
end. But that in this season, the same number 
of creatures, those millions of duadruped^ of 
reptiles, of birds, of insects, aha fishes, should 
continue to exist, is a circumstance which must 
excite the admiration of evefy one capable of 
reflection. Nature has provided most animals 
with a covering, by means of which they can 
bear the cold, and procure themselves food ifi 
winter, as well ^s in summer. The bodies of 
wild beasts, which inhabit forests and desarts, 
are so formed, that the hair f^lls off in summer, 
and grows again in winter, ttjl it becomes a 
ftir, which enables the animal to endure the 
mo^t^^vete cold. Other kinds of animaU find 
an asylum under the bark of trees, in odd cre- 
vices, in hollows of rocks, and caves, when 
the cold obliges them to quit their ^suitiinilr 
dwdlin^;' "• ^ • ' ... - * 
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. It is there» that some carry before-hand the 
food which is to serve them, andthus live on 
what they have gathered in the summer; others 
pass the winter in profound fleep. Nature has 
given to several sorts of birds an instinct which 
prompts them to change place at the apjproach 
of winter. They are seen dying in great num- 
bers into, warmer climaties. Several animals^ 
who are not designed to travel, find, notwith* 
standing, their wants supplied in this £ieason« 
Birds know haw to find out insects in moss*, 
and in the crevices of the bark of trees, Se* 
veral kinds of quadrupeds carry provision in 
the summer time into caves, and feed on it* in 
winter. Others are obliged to seek their sub^ 
sistenee under the snow and icCt . 

Adore, with me, our almighty and gracious 
Preserver, whose goodness and majesty do not 
make him disdain attention to the weakest 
creature existing under the heavens. 

From the elephant to the mite, all animals 
owe to him their dwelling, their food, and 
their life; and even ivhere nature herself 
seems barren of resources, he finds means to 
make amends for her poverty. 

How can, anxiety, care, or anguish, get ac- 
cess into our hearts, or make us despair pf being 
preserved during the winter ? . 
. In fine, let these reflections lead us to imitate^ 
as much as our faculties will permit, the gene- 
rous cares of Divine Providence, in contributing 
to the. preservation, and happiness of our fellow- 
creatures, and even to the welfare of every 
living aniipal.. To be cruel towards animals^ 
to refuse them food and indispensable con- 
veniences, is to act manifestly contrary to the 
yiU of our common Creator^ whose beneficeat 
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cares extend even to those beincs which are in« 
ferior to us. And, if animaU nave a real right 
to our. attention, how much more are we ob^* 
liged to soften, as well as we can, the evils 
of our fellow-creatures ? Let it not be sufficient 
for us to supply our own wants, but let us 
endeavour to supply tjiose of others ; ^nd never 
4ufier any one to sink under misery^ whom it. 
was in our power to relieve. 



LESSON IV. SECOND WEEK. 

VEGETABLES WHICH PRESERVE THEIR 
VERDURE IN WINTER. 

T^HE cacth may now be compared to a 
mother who has been robbed of those 
children from whom she bad the best hopes* 
one is desolate, and deprived of the charms 
which varied and embellished her surface* 
However, she is tiot robbed of all ber chil- 
dren. . Here and there, some - vegetables are 
still to be seen, which seem to defy tl>e severity 
of the winter.- Here the wild hawthorn shows 
its. purple berries; and' the laurestina displays 
its blossoms in clusters, crowned with leaves 
which never fade. . The yew-tree rises like a 
pyramid, and its leaves preserve their verdure* 
The ivy, ever green, still creeps alon^ the walls^ 
'and clings immovable» while the tempest roars 
around it. The laurel extends, its gr^en 
branches, and has lost none of its summer or- 
naments. The humble box. shows here and 
there, in the midst of the snow, its everigr;eeii 
branches. These trees -are emblenis of the 

B4 
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dura)}Ie advantsiges which A^ possesses, wb4ie 

inind is cultivatecl» and whose* temper is sweet- 
and serene* The splendour of dress, which 
only dazzles the eyes of the vulgar, h a trifling 
and transient splendour* The most brilliant 
complexion will fade, and all outward beauty 
is of short duration; but virtue has charms 
which survive every thing. The man who 
fears the Lord, is *> Uke a tree planted by the 
side of a rivulet. It grows and flourishes, and 
its Ji>ranches extend, lar off. It bears fruit in 
due season, and its leaves fade not J' 

What a delighirul image is this of a- pious 
man!' He borrows not his value from the ex- 
terior and a*rbitrary soods of fortune. His 
true ornaments are in himself. The siorms'oT 
adversity may sometimes shake him, but they 
cannot overpower him ; and he soon rises agaid 
above the stormy regions. If lie be reduced 
to poverty, he is siill rich in possession of the 
favour of God, a good conscience, and the 
liope of a blessed immortality. 

This meditation leads me to the idea of a 
benevolent old man^ In the winter of his 
life, he fesembles the plants which pre&erVe 
their verdure, even in that season of life* 
How mdmy storms of fortune has he sup» 
jported wkh constancy! How many attracting 
objects has he seen wither! He yet exists, 
while most of those of his time have disap. 
peared. A mild cheerfulness is seen in him» 
the happy remains of his spring. 

Shortly will the beauty of iny body fade 
like a summer flower. Happy, then, if I have 
no reason to regret the loss of it \ Happy, if 
I find myself adorned with those attractions 
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lAkh have tbeir source from wisdom and vxFtne, 
afid vrbieh will obt wither even io the grave 1 



4.ESSON v.. 

TH& A.pyANTAa£S QF THE CLIMATE WS • 

IWHABIT.. . 

T ET US sensibly feci how happjr we are in 
^ all respects. For the blessings of oor 
hftiveriUr Father are poured upgn us on every 
side. The prospects of our forests, our mea- 
dows« oor hills; the pure and temperate air 
which surrounds us; the day, the night, the 
seasons of the year, and the variations which 
attend them ; all prove to us the goodtiess of 
our Creator, and the greatness of our felicity. , 
Can" we then be" discbdiented' with the, lot , 
which "^ is fallen to us, murmuring that we , 
have not a perpetual summer, that the rafs of 
the sun do not constantly (hine upon iis, and , 
that ah equal degree of warmth is not always 
fell under our zone! What ingratitude, and at 
the same time, what ignorance ! Indeed, we • 
know not what we wish, nor of what we con?- 
plain. It IS through carelessness or pri'de that we 
disown the goodness of God, who has been par- 
ticularly favourable to our countries'? We mur- 
mur often at the severity of winter. We are 
ready to envy the inhabitants of places, where 
this change of seasons is unkno**^. ; but it h 
precisely the Winter, which makes the climate 
we live in one of the most healthy in the \vorI^, 
In hot countries, they are more exposed to 
epidemic disorders, than where the sun refleci& 
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less heat ; and the people are not so long lived- 
as in our climate. Besides, it is observed that 
men are les9 robust, and population not so 
great, as atiiong us : and when the cold is at 
the highest possible degree with us, we are still 
much warmer than the inhabitants of those 
countries, where the cold is much greater, and 
lasts much longer; so that our severest winters 
^would appear to them to h^ve ihe mildness of 
^utunin. Let us compare our lot with that of 
the inhabitants of the northern- part of our 
glQbe. Here some rays of the sun come ta 
hrighten our cloudy days in winter, and revive 
our spirits:' we see thf, succession of the day * 
and night; — there, many worthy families pas.s 
yery long days in darkness. 



LESSON VI. 

CONTEMPLATION OF THE STARRY 

HEAVENS. 

AT night the sky presents us a sight of 
■^^ wonders, which must raise the astonish- 
ment of every attentive observer. But from 
whence comes it, that so few consider the fir- 
ipament with attention ? I am willing to be- 
lieve, that in. general it proceeds from inatten- 
tion ; for it is impossible to view the immense 
bodies wlij^h are in that space, without admir- 
ing the,- r'TPJpess of the artificer. It is in the 
centre of oJr system that the sun is established. 
That body is more than a million of times 
larger than the earth. It is one hundred mil- 
lions of miles distant fr^'m^it^ aotdinotwiihstand- 
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ing this prodigious distance, it has a most sen-* 
sible effect upon our sphere. Round the sua 
move seventeen globular bodies* seven of which 
are called planets, tbe other ten, moons or sa- 
tellites ; they are opaque, and receive from the 
sun, light, Jheat,.at>d perhaps also, their interior 
'motion. Georgium Sidus, Saturn, Jupiter* 
Mars, the Earth, Venus, and Mercury, are the 
names of the seven principal planets* Of these 
seven. Mercury is nearest the sun ; and for 
that reason is mostly invisible to the astrono- 
mer. As he is nearly nineteen times smaller 
than our earth, be contributes but little to adorn 
the sky. Venus follows him, and is sometimes 
called the moaning, and sometimes the evening 
star. It is one of the brightest of the heavenly 
bodies, whether it precedes the rising, or suc- 
ceeds the setting of the sun. It is nearly as 
large as our earth, and is about sixiy-eight mil- 
lions of miles distant from the sun. After 
V^enus comes our Earth, round which the moon 
moves as a secondary planet. Mars, which is 
the fourth planet, is seven times smaller than 
our globe* and its distance from the sun is one 
hundred and forty- four millions of miles. Ju^ 
piter, with his belt, and four moons or sateU 
lites, is always distinguished by his splendour in 
the starry sky, and is eight thousand times 
larger than our earth. Saturn, who is accom* 
panied by five moons, and a luminous ring, 
and whose distance from the sun is upwards of^ 
nine hundred millions of miles, was thought 
the remotest planet until tlie late discovery of 
the Georgium Sidus, whose distance is eighteen 
thousand millions of miles, and its magnitude 
eighty-nlqe times greater than our earth. In 
the mean time, the sun, with all the planets 

B 6 
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which accompany it, is but a very small part 
of the immense fabric of the universe. Each 
star, which, ^ from hence, appears to us no 
larger than a brilliant set in a ring, is in reality 
an immense body, which equals the siin botfa 
in size and splendour. Each star, then, is not 
only a w_orld, but also the centre of a planetary 
system* U i& in this light we must consider the 
stars, which shine over our heads in a winter 
night. They are distinguished froni the planets 
l>y their brilliancy, and are called fixed stars, 
because they never change their place in the sky. 
According to their apparent sijze, they are di- 
vided into six classes, which comprehend alto- 
gether about tj^ree thousand stars. And there 
are innumerable other stars, not to be disco- 
vered by the naked eye. 

If we reflect on the distance between the 
£xed stars and our earth, we shall have new 
cause to admire the greatness of the creation. 
Our senses alone make us already know that 
the stars must be further from us than the 
planets. Their apparent littleness only pro- 
ceeds from their disunce from the earth* And 
Ibeir prodigious distance at^d their brightnesa 
tell us, — they are suns which reflect, as far as 
rfo us, not a borrowed, but their own light. 

How great then must be that Being who has 
created those immepse globes ! Who ha; re- 
flated their course, and whose mighty han(| 
tiirects and supports them. 
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LESSON VII. THIRD WEEK . 

THE ADVANTAGES OF. HtGHT. 



A IjTHOUGH wc are deprived of s^me pie*. 
^^ sures, now ' that the son withdraws its 
Vtgbt from us so soon in the eveniirt^, and the 
Ipeater part of bur time is passed in darkness; 
nevertheless, we have no caiise to complain of 
this arrangement in nature. As the mixture of 
pleasure and pain, of good and eV*i), is always 
wisely ordained ; so do we find the same pro. 
vident goodness of our Creator in this remark, 
able variation in our cHmate; -Each night a^ay 
remind as of the mercy of the Almighty, who, 
for the good of mankind, has spread light atid 
beauty over the earth; - It may* remind us of 
the mtsfety-ia which we should languish, if day 
did«ot succeed to night. And does not eveh 
darkitessobkain for us a |;reat advahtage, by 
iovittng us (from the tranquillity and repose 
-which attends it) to enjoy a sweet sleep? If 
Jong nights bt' disagreeable to sq|pie, to how 
many others are they a bleating? Without the 
night the astronomer could not have formed An 
idea of the distance, the size, the course, an4 
fhe in&nite number 'ol planets atfd Mtars; ^or 
eoulxl the pilot make use'«of the northern sta^. 
Considered in another way, night still appeafg 
a beneJBt to mankind, in lessening our wants, 
and in putting an end to those which, in the 
day time, cost us many cares. How many 
families, oppressed with want, begin the day 
with anxiety, and end it in hard labourl Night 
comes, — and care and misery are suspended. 
To be happy then, nothing but a bed and co* 
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vering is wanting; and if sleep closes our 
eyes, all our wants are satisfied. Night, in 
some degree, equals the beggar with the mo- 
narch :— both enjoy a blessing which cannot be 
purchased. O how gracious that Being who 
combines all things for the happiness ol^ man- 
kind 1 Most things, which are called evils, are 
only so to those who let themselves be carried 
away by prejudice and passion; whilst, if they 
were considered as they ought to be, it would 
appear, that these apparent evils are real bless- 
ings to the world. We may be assured, that 
several millions of our fellow creatures, who 
are in the day-time employed in hard work, or 
fatiguing labour; and others, who have groaned 
all day under the yoke of an enemy to human! ty» 
will bless God at the approach of night, which 
brings rest with it.^-Let us also bless him the 
beginning of each night. — We shall undoubt- 
edly do so, if, having the wisdom to employ 
the day well, we acquire a sweet and sound 
sleep. The shorter pur days are, the higher 
we ought to valine every hour, and make a 
prudent use of them. The ni^t approaches, 
in which it will no longer be in our power 
to work or act. But that long night will still 
be to us a blessing, if we enjoy in the grave 
that peace, that rest, which are the fruits of 
Christian labours. 



LESSON YIII. 

THE REPOSE.OF NATURE DURING WINTER. 

•T^HE winter days are days of rest to nature. 

■*• In the preceding months, she employed 

herself in fulfilling the designs of the; Creator, 
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by labouring in the service of his creatures. 
How rich was the spring in blossoms! How 
many seeds it opened I And what abundance - 
of fruit the suoimer has ripened for u» to 
gather in autumn! Each month,- each day, we 
receive some presents from nature. Is t4iere 
a single instant in which she has not pleased 
our sight, de^Hghted our smell» or indulged our 
taste; and has she not often satisfied them all 
at the same time? It is for us, and thousands 
of birds, beasts, or insects, that she has caused 
the grass to grow ; that she has loaded the trees* 
with blossoms, with leaves, and with fruit ; she 
has covered this meadows with corn, and the 
creation is adorned with a thousand charms. 
Tired of so many cares, nature now rests; but 
it is only to collect new force, tabe employed 
again for .the good of the world. However, 
even this rest, which nature enjoys in winter^ 
is a secret activity, preparing in silence a new 
creation. Already .the necessary dispositions 
are making, that the earth may recover, at the 
end of a few months,, what she has lost. ' A1-. 
ready the corn shoots,- which is to serve us 
for, food. Already the^ fibres of plants insen* 
sibly open, which are to adorn our gardens and 
fields. Here again, O ^bjsneficent Creator, I 
adore, thy- power and wisdom. The rest which 
nature takes is not less interesting to us, nor 
less worthy of entering into the, plan of thy 
wise Providence, than t^e activity she shows in. 
spring and summer. ' It'has been thy will that 
Q^ch moon should vary the scenes of naturei in 
the time and manner most proper for the per- 
fection of the whole. 1 discover, and am 
more and more convinced, that all the plans 
of thy Providence, however extraordinary they 
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may appear to my weak reason* are full of 
wisdom and goodn^^s. At present, that I see- 
the earth covered with a mantle of snow, which 
keeps it warm, 1 will reflect on the good that 
restilts from it : for how could I promise my- 
self flowers «bd Iruit^^ if natiire'did nbt, kt tMs 
time, enjov some r^st? — ^^How couM I reap the- 
fruits of narvest, if thou didst not ialiready^' 
under the snow* and ice, dispose the seed t^ 
flourish? Yes, Lord, it is thou, who, ih grant^'^ 
ing rest toithe earth, enrichest man'wi^ha tHcm^' 
sand hiessings. And for me also^ O Father! 
there will come a day of rest; a day in which 
I shall rest from ail trouUer8CFrrow,'or careft#' 
Thou hast wisely appointed the time I ^bdilid 
devote ti» activity. It is the sprtim tnd summer 
of my isfe, which most be employed in the 
service of my f<Uow«ereatiiret^ The amotan 
will soon come. Grants iliat I ni»y then 're*^ 
semhle one of those fruitful trees, whichpoiirs 
noon us fruit in abundance. But in the winter 
ot life) when i-sball be covered with grey tiaiFS,' 
and full of days, I could 'wish that my rest* 
should be ag honourable and beneficent^ as that 
of nature in winter. How happy should ii be|. 
if my 4;onteinporaries should say, -when speak'i^ 
ing of me^ *^That old man formerly devoted his^* 
youth in striving* to serve- mankind :' his life^- 
has never been void of activity or of use« Now»' 
even his calm old age is not idle-: by biswise 
experience, he contributes to the happiness of 
his family and friends : he labours at lea$t for' 
the world to come, of which be will ioon be ao^ 
inhabitanu'* 

* ' t ? 
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LESSON IX. 

« 

THE lAPLANOEItS. 

T BEGIN this niedlitation wkh a lively aeiite 
^ of g^tnode towards my Creator, and off 
pity to those of my feliow.creatares, to wliofn 
nature has more spariogly distributed faer bless* 
ings. I fix my eyes now ontbe Laplanders^ 
and the inhabitants of tbe lands nearest the 
arctic pole: mortals, wbose taste and manner of 
iivtng, «rben compared with ours, are not tbe 
happiest. Their country is formed of a chain 
of mountains covered wkh snow and- ice, wbicb 
does not mek even in summer ; and, where 
the chain is interropted, bogs and marshes fill 
upthe spacCk Winter is felt daring the greatest 
partof the year; a deep snow over wlielms the 
valleys ana covers the little bills : the nighca 
are long^ and the days give but a very dim 
light. The inhabuanrs seek shelter from the^ 
cold in tents, which can be removed from one 
place to another. They fix their fire*placc 
m the middle of it, and surround k with 
stones. The smoke goes oot at a bole, which 
also serves them for a window. These they 
fasten iron chains, to which they hang the caU 
drons, in which they dress their food* and mdt 
theice which serves them for drink. The iosidc 
of die tent is furnished with furs, which pre- 
serve them from the wind ; and they lie on 
skins of animals, spread upon the ground. It 
is in such habitations that they pass their winter, 
surrounded by the howling wolves, who are 
running every where in search of their prey. 
How could we bear the climate and way ot Ufa 
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of those people? How much we should think 
ourselves to be pitied» if we had nothing be- 
fore our eyes but an immense extent of ice, 
and whole deserts covered with snow; the ab- 
sence of the sun stiU making the cold more in- 
supportable? And if, instead of a convenient 
dwelling, we had only movable tenfs, made of 
skins ; and no other resource for our subsistence, 
but in painful and dangerous hunting for it ? 
If we were deprived both of the pleasures, 
which the arts produce, and the society of our 
fellow-creatures to sweeten life. 

Are not these reflections proper to make us 
observe the many advantages of oUr climate, 
so little attended to ? Ought- it not to animate 
us to bless the Divine Providence, for the 
many thousand advantages we enjoy? Yes: let 
us eVer bles? that wise Providence: and when 
we feel the severity of the season, let us re- 
turn thanks, that the cold is so moderate where 
we dweli, and thai we have such numerous 
ways of guarding against it. 

But is the inhabitant of northern countries so 
unhappy as we imagine ? It is true that he 
wanders painfully through rough valleys and 
iuibeaten roads, and that he is exposed to i^e 
inclemency of the seasons. But his hardy 
body is able to bear fatigue. If the Laplan- 
der be poor, and deprived of many of the ccm- 
veniences of life that we enjoy; is' he not rich, 
in knowing no other waqts than those which he 
can easily satisfy? He is deprived for several 
months of the light of the sun ( but in return 
the moon and the Aurora Bonealis come to 
light his horizon. Even the snow and ice, in 
which he is buried, -do not make him unhappy. 
Education and custom arm him against the se« 
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verity of his qUmate. The hardy life.he lead^ 
enables him to brave the. cold : and for the pjir* 
ticular wants which are indisp.eosable to hiniy 
nature has made it easy for him to supply them* 
She has pointed out to him animals, whose fur 
saves him from the sharpness of the air« She 
has given him the rein-deer, which furnishes 
him, all at once, with his tent, his dress, his 
bedy and his food : .with this animal he under* 
takes long jouroeys, and which, in a word sup. 
plies almost all his wants, and the maintenance 
of it is no expense or trouble to him. And, 
if it be true that the idea we form of happiness 
depends more on opinion than on reason; if it 
be true also that real happiness is not fixed to 
particular people,' or particular climates; and 
that» with the necessaries, of life and peace of 
mind, one may be happy in every corner of the 
earth; have we .not a rigjht to ask. What the 
X^aplander wants to make him happy ? 



LESSON -X. FOURTH WEEK. 

* THE WISE ORDINANCE OF OUR GLOBE. 

%TI7HEN I reflect on the enormous mass 
^^ which composes our globe, I have new 
reason to admire the supreme wisdom. If the 
earth were softer or more spongy than it is» 
men and anitpals would sink into. it. If it 
were harder, more compact, and leiis penetrable 
than it is, it would resist the toil of the la^^ 
bourer, and would be incapable. of producing- 
and nourishing that multitude of plants, herbs»> 
roots, and flowers, which now spring out of its 
bosom. Our globe i3 formed of regular and 
distinct strata; $Qnie .of different stones^ others. 
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of several mciaU and ininerals. The nimeroa^ 
advantages which result from these, particalarly 
ia favour of.nanktnd, are evident to all the 
world* Where should we have sweet water, so 
necessary to lifcv if it were not purified, and in 
a manner filtered, hy the strata of gravel in the 
earth ? The surface of the globe offers a varieci 
prospect; an aifmirabie mixture of valleys and 
mountains. Who is there that does not see 
clearly the wise purposes of the Author pt 
nature, in thus diversifying this surface ? How 
favourable is this variety of valley, and moun- 
tain to the health of living creatures J .How 
much more proper to produce the various spe* 
cies of plants and vegetables f If there were t\6 
hills, the e^rth would be less peopled with men 
and animals T we should h»ve fewer p'antr,. 
fewer simples and' trees: we should be totally 
deprived of metals and minerals : the vapours 
could not be condensed ; and we should have 
neither springs nor rivers. 

Who can help acknowledging, that the whole 
plan of the earth, its form, its exterior and iiv 
lerior constructipn, are regulated according Jto 
the wisest laws, which, all combine towards the 
pleasure and happiness of living creatures ! To 
convince us oi this, we need only reflection 
the form of the earth. It is known to be. aU 
most in shape like a bail. And; with whae 
view did the Creator choose that form ? In 
order that it should be inhabited^ over the 
whole surface of it, by living creatures : — ^nd 
this would not have beenaceomplished, if the 
inhabitants of the earth had not every; where 
found sufficient light and. heat; it water had 
not bfen easily spread in all parts of it; and^ 
if the circuiatioa of wind bad met with any 
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powerfvl ebstacles. The etnh conkl not bave 
any form more proper to prevent these iticon* 
veniences* Witiiottt this form, the revolotioiii 
of the day and night, the changes in the tem- 

Seratorcf of the air, cold, heat, motstare, or 
ryness, coold not have taken place. 
Supreme Author o{ nature; thou hast or« 
^eied every thing on earth with wisdom I 
Wherever I turn my eyes ; whether I examine 
the surface ; whether I penetrate into the to* 
tenor stmcture of the globe thoti hast ap« 
pointed me to inhabit; I every where dis* 
cover marks df profound wisdom and infinite 
goodness. 



LESSON XL 

SUBTEltKANEOUS FIRES. 

t) Y digging only a short depth into the earth, 
"P a greater degree of cold is fdt than on the 
surface; because the latter is heated by the 
son; but if we. go fifty or sixty feet deep, the 
beat increases sensibly; and, it a still greater 
depth be gone to, the air becomes so close, 
that it stops respiration, and puts out a candle. 
It is not easy to determine the cause of this 
htat« Those who admit that there are concealed 
fires. in every place under the earth, approach^ 
perhaps^ the nearest to the truth. But how 
this fire, so closely coAfinedt can burn ;«— what 
the substance is that feeds it,-^-**or bow it can be 
burned without consuming, — is what cannot 
be determined with certainty. There are 
phenomena on our globe, which prove the 
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exisience of subterraneous fires in a very for^ir 
nvidable mantien From tihie to time there are 
terrible eruptions of fire. The two most re* 
inarkable mountains which produce such, are 
Etna in Sicily, and Vesuvius in the kingdom 
of Naples. The accounts given of these two 
volcanoes' are frightful. Sometimes a black 
vapour only rises from them ; at other times an 
]n%vard roaring is heard ; which is followed by 
thunder and jightning, attended' fay an earths 
quake. Then the vapour clears up, and be<i 
comes luminous. Sometimes these eruptions 
are so violent, that large pieces of rock, and 
numerous stones, are hurled into the air. The 
force of the interior air of these mountains is 
so. prodigious, that, i t i ith c last century, pieces 
of rocks weighing three hundred pounds were 
thrown into th^'^fr, $ipd) fell 9t ^he distance of 
three miles. At certain times, the vitrified en- 
trails of tKe earth boil up, and rise, till their for* 
midable foaming runs over, and flows for the 
space of several mi^ through- this neighbour* 
ing fields, destroying every thing in its passage: 
for several days one wave of fire runs over 
another till it reaches ^e sea; and even her« 
its violence is such, that it continues to flow 
for some time without being' extinguished in 
the waves of the ocean. Who can think with* 
out terror of the disasters which such eruptions 
occasion 7 Whole farms and villages, with 
their fertile plantations, are swallowed up : the 
meadows are consumed : the olive-trees and 
vines entirefy destroyed. We are told, that in 
one of the eruptions of Etna, the torrent of 
burning lava' spread itself over fourteen cities; 
and that the roaring within the' mountain was 
heard 6t tlvetity miles <itsjtsince« '* ' •• 
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But wherefore these volcanoes, which spread 

such terror and devastation on the earth ? Who 

am I, to dare to ask such a question ? Have I 

a right to demand an account of the plan9 

formed by Supreme Wisdom ? The existence 

of these volcanoes cannot be a work of chance ; 

and i, Ought td €onc]u4<^> that the Creator baa 

wise reasons for ordering such to be. Whatever 

mischiefs these eruptions occasion ; it is nothing 

iu comparison of the advantage they are, on 

the whole, to our globe. The bosom of the 

earth heing full o( fire, it was necessary that 

there shop Id be volcanoes, because they are the 

vents by which the- for<:e of that dreadful elcr 

ment is broken and weakened* : ,And though 

the countries where the subterraneous fires coU 

lect in greatest quantities, are subject to earth* 

quakes, they wqpld be 4till more violent, if 

these volcanoes did not exist. Italy would not 

he such, a fertile country, if now and then, the 

fire which the eanh Contains had not found a 

vent in these; mountains. This is enough to 

convince us« thai they coiitribute to fulfil the 

designs of our divine Author, so full of wist 

dom-and goodness^ And i[ there still remain 

things to US obscure and impenetrable,, let us 

put our hand«.taour mouths, and say, *' Lord, 

thy judgments are right and equitable, aud thy 

ways past fii¥li»g out/' 
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LESSON XII. 

THE RAPIDITY WITH WHICH THE HUMA^ 

LIFE PASSES AWAY. 

. /^l^R> Jif<e is short and traflsitdry. This is 
^^ an incontestible proposition; tfaongb^ to 
|utdge from* th« conduct of most people, oite 
would not suppose it a received truth. Liet 
us consider only with wh^t swiftness the days, 
the weeks, the months, and the years have 
parsed, or rather flown away. They were 
over, even before 'we perceived it. Let ua 
endeavour to recal them to mind, and to foI« 
low them in their rapid flight. Is it possible 
to give an account of the different aeras ? If 
there bad not been in ouf lives certain very 
remarkable moments, which made impressioit 
on our minds, we should be still less able to 
recollect the histories of them. How many 
years of our infancy, devoted to. the amUse^t 
xnents of youth, which we can say nothing of» 
but that they have glided away ? How many 
others have passed in the thoughtlessness of 
youth) daring which, misled by our inclina- 
tions, and given up to pleasure, we had neither 
the wtsh,^ nor the time, to look into ourselves ? 
To these years succeeded those of a rip^r age« 
more capable of reflection. We then thought 
It was time to change our way of life, and to 
act like reasonable men ; but the business of the 
%Mrtd took possession of us to such a degree^ 
that we had no leisure to reflect on our past 
lives. Our families increased, and our cares 
and endeavours to provide for them^ increased 
in proportion. Insensibly the times draw nigh* 
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in which we arrive at old age ; and perhaps^ 
even then, wc shall neither have leisure nor 
force of mind to recollect the past, to reflect 
upon the period, to which we are come, upon 
what we have done, or neglected to do; in a 
word, to consider the purposes for which we 
were placed in thi» world. In the mean time, 
wb»t can insure our ever attaining that advanced 
age? How many accidents break the delicate 
thread of life, before it comes to its full length ! — 
The new-born infant "fails, and is shortly re-* 
daced to^.di|st« The youi^g men and maidens, 
who give the highest hopes, are cut down in 
the age of bloom and beauty; — a violent ill. 
ness, an unfortunate accident, lays them in the 
grave. Dangers and accidents multiply with 
years; negligence and excess lay the seeds of 
maladies, jand dispose the body to catch those 
th«t.are ^epidemical. The last age is still more 
dangerous. In a word, half of those who are 
barn» are^ carried out of the world and perish 
in the short «pace of their first seventeen years. 
Behold the concise, but faitjiful history of life! 
Let us think seriously of this; every instant is 
a portion ef life impossible to recal, but the 
remembrance of which may be either the source 
of joy or sorrow* 



LESSON XIIL FIFTH WEEK; . 

OUR DUTY IN REGARD TO SLEEP. 

yV is a' melancholy remark we have often oc- 

casion to make, thfct ttiost people lie down to 

sleep with aniitconccivflible security. To con- 
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sider it only so far as it relates to our bodies, 
the revolution produced by sleep ought to ap- 
pear to us of great consequence; but, if we 
were to consider of all that might happen to us, 
while we are enjoying repose, it appears to me, 
that in consequence, we ought not to throw 
ourselves into the arms of sleep, without having 
taken proper precautions, and having, in a 
certain degree, prepared ourselves for it. In 
reality, it is not surprising, that those who in 
their waking hours are so inconsiderate, so neg- 
]ij{ent of every duty, should be equally sain 
that which relates to sleep. Let us, however, 
learn in what manner wc may glorify the A4> 
mighty, and act as becomes the character of a 
Christian, in this respect. What thanksgivings 
are due to the Creator for the blessings of sleep ! 
Some may not know the full value of it, as it 
may never have been denied to their wishes, 
when they have desired it. But, how soon 
would sickness, sorrow, fear, or old age, de- 
prive them of the sweets of repose! Oh; it is 
then that they would acknowledge, that sleep is 
the most pressing want of nature; ajid at the 
same time, an inestimable blessing of the Deity. 
But, should they wait till they lose this blessing 
to become wise? No, but now, while they en- 
joy the advantages of sleep; — never let them 
give themselves up to it, without a lively sense 
of gratitude towards their Heavenly Benefactor. 
Let this gratitude prevent them equally from 
making an abuse of sleep, or, by contrary ex- 
treme, not making useof it. It is always wrong 
to prolong, through idleness, the hours designed 
for repose. Nature in this respect, as in every 
thing else, is content with a little; and seven 
or eight hours of uninterrupted sleep is as tnuch 
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as is necessary. But, we are not less blama- 
ble, when, through avarice, ambition, or any 
other motive of that sort, we lose our sleep and 
necessary rest. In both cases, we act contrary 
to the rules established by our Creator, and 
contrary to the gratitude we owe him for such a 
blessing. 

Above all things, let us endeavour to go to 
sleep with a proper turn of mind. What should 
we do, if we were to know for a certainty, that, 
from the arras of sleep, we were to pass into 
those of death? Should we not employ our 
last moments in preparing ourselves for this 
passage; in recollecting our past life; in seek- 
ing, through the blood of Christ, the remission 
of our sins? Well then, we may, every night, 
consider this case possible. In each winter's 
night, that is to say, in the space of twelve or 
fifteen hours, thero die many thousand people. 
Who can saynvhose Viame is not in the list of 
those which death will remove out of this 
world? Now I leave it to the decision of every 
one's heart, what they would have done, if, in 
the midst of their sleep, they had been called 
upon to appear before the tribunal of divine 
justice] 



LESSON XIV. 



THE USE OF STARS. 



TpHE starry sky is an admirable scene of the 

wonders of the Most High, in the eyes of 

fvery one who loves to reflect on the works of 

Omnipotence. The order, the greatness, the 
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inultitucle, and the l>rilliant splendour of those 
heavenly bodies, must be a most pleasing spec- 
tacle to an attentive observer. The sight of 
the stars alpne, supposing that W€ knew nothing 
of their nature and use, woujd be sufficient to 
fill the mind with admiration and delight. For 
what can be seen more magnificent and beau-» 
tifiif than that immense expanse of the heavens, 
illuminated by numberless lights, which the 
azure sky makes appear still more brilliant ; 
and which all diftcr from one another both ia 
size and Iustre« But, would a Being infinitely 
vise have adorned the celestial vault vyith so 
many bodies of an immense $ize, merely to 
please our eye's, and to afford us a magnificent 
sight ? Would he have created innumerable 
suns, merely that the inhabitants of our littte 
globe might have the pleasure of seeing in the 
sky some luminotfs specks, the particular nature 
and purpose of which they very imperfectly 
know* Such an idea cannot be formed by any 
body who considers, that there is, throughout all 
nature, an admirable harmony between the 
works of God and the purposes he designs them 
for; and that in all be does, he has in view the 
advantage, as well as the pleasure of his crea- 
tures. Indeed we cannot precisely determine 
all thi; particular ends the stars may answer; 
but, at least, jt is easy to believe, that they must 
be designed for the advantage as well as the or- 
nament of the world ; and the following con- 
siderations will be sufficient to convince us of 
it. Among the stars that are easiest to be dis- 
tinguished, there are some which we see con- 
stantly in the same part of the sky, and are al- 
ways over our heads. These serve to guide 
travellers by sea and land, in the darkness of 
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night. They point out the wav to the navigator, 
and tell him when he may undertake his voyages 
with least danger. Other stars vary their aspectj 
and though they always hold the same situation* 
as to one another, they change the order of 
their rising and setting, from day to day. Even 
these changes, which never vary in their regu- 
larity, are of great use to us; they serve to 
measure time, and to determine it by settled 
rules. The regular revolutions of the stars 
mark precisely the return and the end of 
the season. Ihe ploughman know-s exactly, by 
this means, when he ought to. sow seeds in the 
earth, and the. whole progress of the country 
labours. However consixlerable the use of the 
stars is to our earth, it may well be presumed, 
that it is not the only, nor the most important' 
object, which the "Deity proposed to himself in 
producing so many globes of a prodigious size. 
Can it indeed be supposed, that the wise Creator 
strewed the immense expanse with so many r^^il- 
itons of worlds and suns, merely that the small 
number which inhabit the earth should foe in- 
formed of the measure of time, and the rc-^ 
turn of the seasons ? Undoubtedly these innu- 
mcrable globes ^re for more sublime purposes; 
and each of them has its particular destination. 
All the stars being so many suns, which can 
give light, animation, and heat tp other globes, 
is it probable that the Almighty should have 
given them that faculty for no purpose? No, 
certainly : perhaps each of these fixed stars, 
which we see by myriads, hag its worlds moving 
round it, for which it has been created. Per- 
haps, these spheres which we see above us, 
serve as abodes for different sorts of creatures ; 
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and are peopled, like our earth, with inhabit 
tants, who admire and praise the magnificence 
of the works of God. Perhaps, from all these 
globes, as well as from ours, there rises con- 
linually towards the Creator, prayers and hymns 
of praise and thanksgiving. How sublime is 
this thought, that, exclusive of the small number 
of rational creatures which inhabit this globe, 
there are innumerable numbers of them in those 
worlds, which appear from hence to be but 
mere luminous specks. It mud be indeed out 
of the question, that the empire of the Most 
High should not be beyond the limits of our 
earth. Beyond this world there is an immen*- 
sity, in comparison of which our globe, large 
as it is, can be but reckoned as nothing. 



LESSON XV. 

THE WONDERFUL MAKE OF THE £YE.> 

nrHE eye infinitely surpasses all the works 
-*- of the industry of man. Its formation 
is one of the most astonishing things the hu. 
man understanding has been able to acquire a 
knowledge of. We cannot, it is true, per- 
ceive clearly the whole art of Divine Wis- 
dom in- the formation of this fine organ; but 
the little we do know is sufficient to con- 
vince us of the infinite knowledge, goodness, 
and power of our Creator. The most essential 
point is for us to make use of this knowledge, 
weak as it is, to magnify the name of th& 
Most High. 
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The very disposition of the eyes is adtnira** 
ble. They are placed in the head, at a cer« 
tain depth, and surrounded with hard and solid 
bones, that they may not easily be hurt. The 
eye-brows contribute also very much to the 
safety and preservation of this organ. Those 
hairs which form an arch over the eyes, pre- 
vent dust^ or any such thing falling from the 
forehead into them. The eye-lids are a secu- 
rity ; and by closing in our sleep, they prevent 
the light from disturbing our rest. Toe eye- 
lashes still add to the perfection of the eyes. 
They save us from too strong a light, which 
might oiFend us; and they guard us from the 
smallest particles of dust, which might other- 
wise hurt the sight. The internal part of the 
eye is composed of coats, of humours, of 
muscles, and veins. The tunica, or exterior 
membrane, which is called cornea^ is trans- 
parent, and so hard, that it can resist the rough- 
est shocks. Behind that there is another within, 
whith they call uvea^ and which is circular and 
coloured. In the middfe of it there is an open- 
ing, which is called the pupils and which ap- 
pears black. Behind this opening is the crystal^ 
which is perfectly transparent, and composed 
of several little flakes, very thin, and arranged 
one over another. Underneath the crystal there 
is a moist and transparent substance, which they 
call the vitreous humour^ because it resembles 
niehed glass. The cavity between the cornea 
and the crystal, contains a moist humour, and 
liquid as water, for that reason called the watery 
humour; which c^n recruit itself when it has; 
run out from a wound of the cornea. Six mus- 
cles, move the eye on all sides, raise it, lower 
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it, ti>rn It to the right er left, obliquely, or 
round about, as occasion requires. What is 
most admirable is the retina^ a membrane which 
lines the inside bottom of the eye; this is a web 
of little fibres extremely fine, fastened to a nerve 
or sinevv, which comes from the brain, and is 
called the optic nerve. It is in the retina that 
the vision is formed, because the objects paint 
themselves at the bottom of the eye on that 
tunica or coat: and though the images of ex- 
terior objects are painted upside down on the re- 
tina, ihey are still seen in their true position. 
"Now, in order to form au idea of the extreme 
jninutecess of this picture, we need only con- 
sider, that the sp^ce of half a mile, that is to 
say» of more than eleven hundred yards, when 
it \^ represented in the bottoip of the eye, makes 
but the tenth part of an Tnch. «. 

My soul acknowledges the infinite power, 
goodness, and wisdom, of my Creator, in pro- 
viding me with such a useful member. And 
when I see the many evils and miseries of my 
fellow-creatures, let not my eyes refuse them 
tears, nor my heart be shut to compassion. 
Thus shall I fulfil ths views of his goodness, 
and make myself worthy of his approbation* 



LESSON XVI. SIXTH WEEK, 

ff 

ON FOGS. 

AMQNGST the many meteors seen in 
winter, one of these which merits parti- 
cular attention is the fog. It is composed of 
watery and sulphureous vapours, which fill and 
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thicken the air. This condensation ii princi- 
pally occasioned by cold ; and in order to form 
fogs, the air muil be sensibly colder than the 
^arth, fiam whence there arise continual. exha* 
latiohs. All that we see, far or near« the sky 
or e^rtb* appears confusedly wrapped up in ai 
grey curtain. The eye wanders every where, 
witbout bein^ able to distinguish objects. The. 
rising sun labours a long tipie to pierce through 
tbese fogs, and to restore ibe earth to its former 
ajppearance. It succeeds at laft in dissipating 
tbe$e vapours. Sometimes they light upon the 
earth, and some(iipes they ascend into the mid* 
die regipn of aif. By degrees, the objects rise 
out of th^t obscurity, and appear again in their 
usual state. The sky resumes all iis brightness, 
all its serenity ; and it is only near the ground, 
or on the roofs of houses, that any traces re* 
main of the fog, which had for several hours 
covered the horizon. At the sight of this meteor. 
I recollect those unhappy times, when the 
^cie^ces Vere in a manner wrapped up in an 
i.^penetra^le mist of superstition and ignorance. 
In what ^hick (jarkness .whole provinces and. 
kingdoms were plunged before <he sun of truth 
could show itself in all its splendour^ The hu- 
man understanding was so limited and short., 
sighted, that it scarcely comprehended the things 
which immediately surrounded it; and the 
power of error was such, that no ray of light 
could penetrate into those souls, darkened by 
prejudice afnd'superstitlbri. At length the- sun 
appeared again, and suddenly enlightened coun- 
tries, which, during whol^ ages, had been bu- 
ried in thick fhades.. V^e learned to distinguish 
error from truth. A happy futurity, eternity 
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itself was opened to us, and we began to feel 
the greatness of our lot. 

It is however but too true, that as long as I 
remain here, during the days of my earthly 
pilgrimage, I shall stiH walk in darkness. The- 
mist which surrounds me does not permit me 
to have a clear and distinct view of futurity. 
My ignorance, my prejudice, my credulity, still 
increase the darkness of my present state. O 
may they soon be dissipated! May the light of 
truth and joy enlighten me in this vale of dark- 
ness ! But thanks to God, a way is open to me, 
and I see through the shades which surround 
me, the path that leads to a blessed eternity; 
Every cloud will soon vanish, and I shall he 
transported to a scene of light and felicity 
which no shade will ever -darken. There I 
shall know, by the light of heaven, what had 
appeared on earth dark and gloomy. There I 
shall Jeel the wisdom and holiness of those ways 
of Providence, which were here incomprehen- 
jible to me. There, my soul, penetrated with 
admiration and gratitude, shall beholdthe won* 
derful chain, and perfect harmony in the works 
of the Most High. 



' LESSON XVII. 

1:iIE RAIN WATERS THE EARTH AND MAKES 

IT FRUITFUL. 

'T^HE fertility of the earth depends chiefly 

-*• on the moisture it receives from rain and 

other watery vapours. If the waterittg of t he 

earth were left to the care of man, notwith> 
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Standing his efforts, drought and famine would 
destroy us. How necessary, therefore, was it, 
that the vapours should be collected into clouds, 
as in reservoirs, and fall afterwards, by the as- 
sistance of the winds, upon the earth, to water 
the trees and plants. £very shower of rain en* 
riches the earth. The treasures which its sur- "^^^ 
face prodigally bestows upon us are infinitely 
more valuable to us than all the metals and pre- 
cious stones it contains in its bowels. Society 
{night subsist very well without gold or silver, 
but not without corn, vegetables, and pasture. ' 

Let us reflect on the inexpressible blessings - 
that rain produces on our-globe. A seasonable 
shower renews the face of the earth, and )ias 
much more force and effect than the dew, which < 
in the night-time moistens the grass and the 
leaves, The furrowed fields drink with 'avidity 
the beneficent rains poured upon them. The 
principles of fertility unfold themselves in the 
seeds, and second the labour of man. The 
husbandman ploughs, sows, aad plants, and 
God gives the increase. Men do what is in 
their power ; and whatever is beyond their abi- 
lity, the Lord himself provides for. In winter 
•he covers the seed as with a garment. In sum- 
mer he warms and refreshes it by the rays of the 
sun,- and by rain. He crowns the year with 
his blessings, and he grants them so successively, 
that mankind are not merely nourished, but 
their hearts are filled with joy and gladness. 
The divine blessing does not f^ll on culliv3ted 
fields only ; it extends also over the meadows 
and fields of the desarts. Even the countries 
that are forsaken by man, and from which fia 
direct use is drawn, are still objects ot provi- 
dential care : for such is the goodness of God, 
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that the hills and the valleys rejoice, and arc 
adorned with smiling verdure* The rain does 
pot fall in vain upon them* And if they do 
not yield fruit for our support, they are« at 
]ea$t, immense reservoirs of water for our 
earth; and they produce a great variety of 
ivbole$ome plants an4 simples good for our 
heaUb, and . which ^rve also as food lor 
aniBidls* 

Kever let i^s forget these blessings, but learn 
jto knoW' the full valup of them, and consider 
how gloomy, barren, and desart all nature 
would be, ii the sky had been to us like brass, 
and the earth as iron. All ihe plants and trees 
would perish; every living creature would 
faint; the rivers would dry up; and we should 
breathe death in the air. Then let us not com* 

Slain or murmur when the winter rsrins are 
eavy, or lad any length of time ; but rather 
let u$ bless the Creator, and praise bis goodness 
towards us. By his order the reasons are re- 
newed., and regularly succeed each ofhei^. It 
is for us that the rain falls; and makes the earth 
fruitful. God opens his liberal hand to do 
good to man. His blessings light upon our 
land, and fill it with peace and plenteousness* 
What has he not already done for us, and what 
may we not ^till expect from his goodness. 



LESSON XVIII. 

THE EQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 

SEASONS. 

XTI THEN the sun is far from us, and wh^n 
^^ the severe cold binds and shuts up our 
earth, there are some countries where the inh^- 
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blunts enjoy all the beauties of spring ; others* 
where they arc gathering riph harvests ; and 
others, where, autumn fills iheir granaries with 
fruit. It is in this manner that Divine Wisdom 
has regulated the change of soesons, and dis- 
tributeo the same favour to all his creatures, ajt 
different times* His impartial ioye extends it- 
self over every being he has made, without re- 
spect to rank, nation, or merit. |t is suiHcieat 
tnat they require his blessings, for him to take 
pleasure in granting them. . His beneficent 
views extend over the desarts of Arabia^ with 
as much goodness, as over the smiling countries 
of Europe; and bis governmem is the same 
from pole to pole. But if the Dei^y distributes 
the pleasures of this life equally, why are some 
countries deprived of the pleasures of spring, 
while we enjoy 4hem in such abundance ? Why 
are the rays of the sun so partially spread, that, 
in some climates the^e is darkness, and in others 
light, for wliole nionths together ? Why are 
not the frozen countries near the pole, as oeau- 
tiful and fertile as our plains and valleys? Wh^t 
art thou, O man, who d^r^st to ask such ques* 
tioQs ? What right hast thou to denrirTid an ac- 
count of the infinitely wise Being, for the man* 
ner in which he rules the world ?. Vain mortal, 
learn to be humble, and to acknowledge traces 
of a sovereign wisdom, in the very things, 
wherein thy weak understanding imagined there 
were defects. Perhaps thou supposest Provi- 
dence has refused, to certain parts of the earth, 
advantages and happiness, which have been la- 
vished with profusion elsewhere. Not so : the 
-Creator has given to each country what was ne- 
cessary to the life, support, and content of his 
creatures. All is planned according to the cli- 
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mate in which they live; and Providence has, 
every where, provided for their preservation 
and support. The hours of the day vary in 
different parts of the world, according to cer- 
tain rules ; but all the zones have nearly the 
same number. There is scarcely any inhabited 
country, which the sun shines more upon than 
another. All the difference is, that they enjoy 
it at different times. With the inhabitants of 
the torrid zone, the days and nieht are always 
of equal length; while, with tne neighbour- 
ing zones, that is the case but twice a yean 
It is true, that the sun quits them by turns, and 
gives summer to one side of the earth, while it 
abandons the other to winter. But it never 
fails to return regularly, from one of the limits 
of its annual course to the other; and, if the 
winter days are shorter than the nights, summer 
makes ample amends in that respect. Even the 
inhabitants of the frigid zone, who are deprived 
of the sight of the sun for several months, see 
it afterwards on their horizon srcveral following 
months ; and though they have some hours less 
of day- light, they are made amends for it by 
long twilights. Thus we see, that the earth is 
full of the mercies and goodness of the Al- 
mighty, who loveth his creatures without re- 
spect to persons. 



LESSON XIX. SEVENTH WEEK. 

THE UTILITY OF OUR SENSES. 

T HAVE senses, that is to say, I am a being, 
•*• who by means of several wonderful organs 
of my body, can procure myself several sorts 
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of sensations. By my eyes, I can acquire the 
perception of light and colours; by my ears, 
that of different sounds; by smell and taste, 
that of agreeable or disagreeable emanations of 
savours and scents, of sweet and bitter, and 
other such properties of the . body, which I 
can make use of; and, by iny feeling, I have the 
sense of heat and cold, of wet and dry, of soft 
and hard, &c. Now, I represent to myself how 
wretched I should be, were I deprived of these 
useful organs. If I had not sight, how could 
I escape that' multitude of dangers which sur- 
round me, or form to myself any idea of the 
magnificence of the heavens, the beauty of the 
country, and alljthe agreeable objects with which 
the earth is filled ? Without the organ of A^ar- 
ing, how could I perceive many dangers at a 
distance ? How could I, in my youth, acquire 
school-knowledge, learn languages, obtain ideas» 
the talent of reading, and many other faculties, 
which distinguish me so'^advantageously from 
the brute creation? If I had been refused the 
organs of smeU and tast€, how could I distin- 
guish, in my food, what was hurtful or other- 
wise ? I could not enjoy the perfumes of spring, 
or a number of things, which now afford me 
such pleasing sensations. And, without my 
feelings how shooldl be able to discover, either 
in sleep, or awake, what was hurtful to me ? 
or, how should I be able to attend to miy pre- 
servation ?• I cannot, therefore, give too much 
praise, thatl-see, hear, srhell, and Feel. Oh! 
may I never be insensible to the value of my 
sensed, or make a bad use of them, since they 
were given me for the noblest purposes. 
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l:pssonxx. 

SINGULAKITXES IN THE KINCpO^f Of 

MINERALS. 

IT would be difficpU, if not iiuppsiiihle, fpf 
our weak and limited understandings* to 
take in at once tlie whole kingdom or:Qaturc;, 
and tp learn altogether the won(Ierful proper- 
ties of things. We shall, more easily, obtain 21 
knowledge of nature, if we begin by some se- 
parate objects, some particular beauties, apd 
dwell first on^tbe most striking phenomena* 
Let us, then, at present, reflect on some curip- 
sitics among ipiperals. We shall discover there, 
as every where, else, traces of the infinite wis- 
dom of the Dejtyt Amongst these there;' are 
few more worthy our attention than the load* 
stoQe* Whep this stone is suspended, it turn$ 
itself constantly, one end towards the north, 
and the other towards the- south; and it is in 
those two ehdj, or poles, that it has the §trpnges^ 
power of attraction. It is remarkable, that it 
attracts nothing but iron : and. that if two load. 
stones are put together, thejr poles of different 
denomination, that is to say, the southern aa4 
northern pole attract one another; whereas^ the 
poles of the saipe name, that is to say, the tWQ 
southern, or the two northern, repel one another, 
and seem to fly from pach other. 
• There are properties .found in quicksilver 
equally wonderful. It takes every forrn one 
wishes to give it; but it always ends by re- 
assuming its own natural form 4 In the fire, it 
rises into a vapour. When ft is shaken a long 
time, it changes into dust. By being dissolved. 
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it becomes a bard and traosparent crystal ; but, 
it can aWays be restored to its former fluid state* 
Gold is the first and most valuable of all metals, 
not only from its scarcity, but from its admira* 
ble properties. It is the hardest and most un* 
alterable of all bodies. It can bear, for^two 
months, being in the hottest fire, without ai^y 
sensible loss in its weight. Its parts are so fine, 
that a grain of beaten gold can cover fifty square 
inches, in such a manner, that the naked eye 
may distinguish on the two surfaces, four m\U 
lions of particles; and its ductility is such^ 
that, with a single grain, one may draw out a 
thread five hundred feet lon^. The wonderful 
form of common salt; the brilliant stones; the 
singular figures of the earth where the me- 
tals are concealed; the petrified bodies that are 
often found on the high mountains, some hun«< 
dred miles from the sea, which is their original 
source; and a hundred other singularities in the 
mineral world, seem formed to awaken our cu- 
riosity. No employment whatever, has more 
charms, is more satisfactory, or has more variety 
in it, th^n an attentive observation of nature. 
Supposing we were to live ages on earth, and 
that we were to employ every day, every hour, 
in studying only the singularities amongst mi- 
nerals, there would still be at the aid of that 
time a thousand things we could not explain, 
which would remain hidden from us, and would, 
more an^ more, raise our curiosity. Since our 
lives scarce extend to half an age, let us then 
make good use of the little time granted us; 
and let us devote it, as much as our first duties 
will permit, to the observation of nature ; and 
thus enjoy the naost innocent and lasting 
pleasures of the mind* The satisfaction wp 
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shall find in it will increase more and more, in 
proportion as we reflect more attentively on the 
views the Almighty has proposed to himself in 
his works ; for the wonders of nature are in« 
finitely more to be admired, and more sublime, 
than all the productions of human art. The 
latter do not always promote our welfare, or 
m^ake us better ; they lare often mere objects of 
fruitless admiration. But all the works of na- 
ture, and even the most singular among them, 
tend to the universal good of the world : they 
exist, not only to be seen, but also to be en- 
joyed ; and all, without exception, proclaim the 
goodnesss, as well as the wkflom of God. 



LESSON XXI. 

WINTER IS THE IMAGE OF OUR LIFE. 

TNthe winter days there are continual changes. 
^ Flakes of snow and showers of rain, storms 
and calms, cloudy days and serene skies, sue 
ceed each other. The snow has scarce covered 
nature with its brilliant whiteness, when the 
rain comes to destroy it. The sun scarce shows 
itself, when it again disappears from us. Are 
there not the same vicissitudes in . the moral 
world? If many of the days in winter are dark, 
dull, and gloomy, so are many scenes through 
life. But as storms and darkness are necessary, 
and conformable to the wise laws of nature, so 
are the disagreeable accidents and the adversity 
which we sometimes experience in the world. 
Who can prevent the day from being obscured 
by dark clouds ? or our happiness from being 
disturbed, sometimes by others, and sometimes 
by accidents 7 How is it possible the sky should 
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be always calm and serene ? or that our minds 
should enjoy uninterrupted repose ? The present 
constitution of our nature will as little admit of our 
being always free from pain and disagreeable sen- 
sations, as the consfitution of the natural world 
would admit of the air never being loaded with 
clouds. Passions, which often produce good, 
but often also produce bad effects, are exactly 
in the moral world what storms are in nature : 
and, as winter and frosts are sources of fertility, 
so are afflictions and sufferings the means to at- 
tain wisdom and virtue. Darkness tftachcs us 
the value of light. A continual light would 
dazzle and fatigue ihe sight. A serene day never 
gives us so much pleasure, as when it has been 
preceded by dark and cloudy weather. In the 
same manner, we should be less sensible of the 
blessing of health, were we not taught to feel 
it by the painful effects of sickness. After all^ 
it is certam, that we in general are too much 
inclined to exaggerate our evils. The events 
aild accidents that happen to us are seldom as 
melancholy as we imagine. Our self-love, our 
pride, and our excess of delicacy, blind us 
often to such a degree, that we look on every 
thing that happens to us as real and great evils ; 
while, on the contrary, we take no notice of our 
real advantages, and the sweets which attend 
as. It is at least certain, that all our troubles 
ought to be reckoned as nothing, in comparison 
of the multitude of blessings and pleasures that 
are bestowed, upon us by Divine Providence. 
Those very evils, of which we complain, will 
prove real, though disguised blessings, if we know 
how to make a wise use of them ; just as ihe 
snow, the storms, the frost, and other variations 
of the seasons, are means which God makes use 
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of to grant u^ new favours. When the &ky ha$ 
been long dark and stormy, the clouds at length 
dissipate, and calm and sunshine hring back joy 
and gladness. The heavier the showers are, the 
sooner th^ clouds vanish. The darker they are, 
the sooner the rays of the sun disperse them.. 
Misfortunes iill up buta short space of our lives» 
and when they appear to us the heaviest, when 
we seem sinking un4er them, it is a proof that 
they are soon to end, 

I will accept, then, -without murmuring, the 
crosses and disappointments it may please the 
Almighty to allot me. For those who sow in 
tears, will reap in joy. When the short mise- 
ries of life are over, I shall find how advan- 
tageous they have been to me ; and I shall bles$ 
my Creator for having conducted me to tieayea 
through paths of tribulation and sorrow. 

These are the thoughts which will support 
me 10 every misfortune. As the expectation of 
^prii^g makes the gloomy appearance of wintef 
supportable, so does the sweet hopes of futurity 
encourage me to bear, With resignation and for-* 
titude the present miseries. Through the dark- 
ness of this life, these opens to tne the delight- 
ful prospect of a happy hereafter. What I fore- 
sjee, already sheds light on the path through 
which I walk ; and by this way I shall imper- 
ceptibly arrive at the blessed abodes of peace» 
light, and happiness. ^ 
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LESSON XXII. EIGHTH WEEK. 
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AN INVITATION TO CONTEMPLATE GOD 
IN THE WORKS OF NATURE. 

r\ YE who adoje with me the Lord, by whotn 
^^ the heavens and the earth were made, come 
^nd reflect on his works! Behold the won* 
ders he has done 1 Acknowledge, and have a 
lively sense of his mercies ! Of all the know, 
kdge we can acquire, this is the most impor* 
taat» the most easy and agreeable: We could 
dispense with many sciences which take such 

Sains to learn ; but the knowledge of God and 
. is works is absolutely necessary, if we wish to 
fulfil the end of our creation, and by that means 
secure our happiness here and hereafter. It is 
the best preparation to understand, and to re- 
ceive as we ought, the gospel of Jesus Christ; 
for this reason, because, in teaching his disci, 
pies the truths of religion, the Divine Redeemer 
often spoke of the works of nature, and made 
use of the objects which the physical and moral 
world afford, te lead his bearers to reflections 
on spiritual and heavenly things. In general, 
it is a noble employment, and well worthy of 
man, to study the book of nature continually; 
to learn in it the truths which may remind us 
of the immense greatness of the Creator, and 
our own littlen'(|ls ; his blessings, and the obli. 
gallons they impose on us. It is shameful for 
man to be inattentive to the wonders which 
surround him on every side, and to be as in- 
sensible to them as the brutes are. What em- 
ployment can be more pleasing to the human 
mind than meditations on the admirable works 
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of the Most High ! To contemplate, through- 
out all nature* the power, wisdom, and good- 
ness* of our Creator and Preserver ! What can 
be conceived more delightful, than to discover 
in the whole creation, in all the natural world, 
in every thing we see, traces of the providence 
and tender mercies of the Father of all beings ! 
There are ho amusements, no worldly joys, of 
which we are not soon tired. But the pleasure 
we feel in contemplating the works of the Lord 
is a pleasure ever new. It is in this light I 
often represent to myself the felicity of the 
saints in heaven. I ardently wish to be with 
them, because I am persuaded it is in their so- 
ciety, in their blessed intercouri^e only, that my 
insatiable desire of increasing }n knowledge and 
wisdom, is to be satisfied. But, while we are 
still at a distance from this happiness, let us en-> 
deavour, at least, to come as near it as possible, 
by habituating ourselves now to what will be 
hereafter, and for evermore, the employment 
of all good men. .Let us admire the power and 
wisdom of the Creator in each of his creatures. 
This employment will make us not only happy, 
but virtuous : for, if we; have the Most High 
and his works continually in our sight, with 
what love and veneration shall we not be pene- 
trated ? With what confidence shall we not 
resign ourselves to him? Every thing'around 
us, every thing within ourselves, will serve to 
lead us to God, as the source of all ; every 
thing will more and more contribute to inspire 
us with piety. These, O Heavenly Father! are 
the engagements 1 make before heaven and earth, 
in presence ot every creature thonhast formed.— 
This sun which shines upon me, this air which 
I breathe, this earth which bears me, and gives 
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me food; all nature^ so wisely framed for our 
wants and pleasures, shall one day rise as wit- 
nesses against me, if I neglect to contemplate 
and admire thy works. 



LESSON XXIII. 

THE STATE OF SOME ANIMALS DURING 

WINTER. 

TXTE do not yet see any of those millions of 
^^ insects and bu-ds, which, during sum- 
mer, are in the air, in the water, and on the 
earth. At the approach of winter they disappear 
from our countries, where the cjimate does not 
agree with them, and where they can no longer 
find food. The first stormy day is a signal to 
them to rest from their labour, to put an end 
to their active life, and to quit their homes. 
We mistake if we believe that winter destroys 
those animals: they continue to live even ia 
that season of the year. Providence so prOi. 
vides, that none of them perish. The body of 
some animals is formed in si^ch a manner, that 
the same causes which deprive them of food, 
make such revolutions in them as prevent their 
requiring any. The cold numbs them, they 
fall into a soi^pd sleep, which lasts till the return 
of heat opens the earth, causes their necessary 
food to spring up, and wakens them from their 
heaviness. These animals hide themselves in 
the sand, in pits, or hollow places, in the bottom 
of ponds, or marshes, where they cannot be 
found put or disturbed. Their state is a kind of 
death, or rather a swoon ;^ and they do not re- 
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vive till the gentle warmth of spring penetrates 
to their retreats; Some sorts of birds^ at the 
Approach of winter, undertake long journeys, to 
seek in other climates a more temperate air and 
proper food. Some fly in numbers from one 
country to another. Several go to Africay 
crossing the Mediterranean, and return the foU 
lowing spring to our countries. 

Lord, how admirable is thy wisdom! How 
fender apd beneficent thy mercies to the least 
of thy creatures. Thou hast impressed upon 
the minds of some animals that wonderful in- 
stinct, which warns them of the day in which 
they should abandon their summer habitations, 
in order to piss their winter in another cli- 
mate. ' Thou hast pointed out to others, the 
places where they may paiss in safety their night 
of winter in a sound sleep. Thou revivest them 
'again when the season of their new life arrives; 
Every time I reflect on these changes, they lead 
me naturally to think of what will happen to 
myself at my death; for my ^tate, in some 
measure, resembtes that of these birds. At the 
end of my life I shall also quit my home, my 
pleasures, and> my companions, to go into a 
better world. I shall also rest and sleep some 
time, but at the moment of the new creation I 
shall awake; and, clothed with the strength and 
beauty of youth, I shall begin a life that will 
he eternal. What happens to animals affords 
me also another edifying reflection : I see from 
thence that Providence batches over the very 
smallest link of the immense chain of beings. 
I discover with what fatherly goodness it pro- 
vides for the preservation of the weakest and 
lowest of creatures, in situations wherein it 
would appear impossible to mere human wij- 
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dom.-*- Would it not then be doing injustice to 

the wisdom and kindness of my Creator, to* 

dou^t his <;are of me. and to' give myself up 

to troable and anxiety about my subsistence? 

Certainly, that God who gives to insects and 

to birds their food in due season ; who provides 

tiietn retreats, and places of rest in pits and 

rocks; who directa them to find their food in 

difierent countries ; ^will* take care of me in 

time of need and distress. 



LESSON XXIV. 

THE AURORA BOREALIS. 

TI7E may often see in winter, towards the 
*' spring, a sort of transparent, bright^ 
ind variegated clouds in the sky. - From the 
north there appears a splendid light, which 
comes close to the other clouds. Lastly, froia 
these northern clouds, there dart white rays of. 
lights. which j*each:tO'tl)e ^eotre of the heavens. 
This etherea^ »phenameoon, called Northern 
Lights,. or- Aurora Bprealis, is still in s^meje* 
spects, oneof those natural effects, the cause o£ 
which cannol be yery CKaictJy determined. 
Some naturalists suppose , it .to he a m^gncisc 
lubsianjcc. which, accumuktii^g .and thickening 
towards the norths may died a certain light -ajt* a 
distance^ Qibers thipk^ what, is more probable, 
that the A^MrOra BdreftU^ i« occascioned by nitrou* 
and frozen .particles, which,, rising in the air^ 
»nd joined to the vj^povr^, and to .the fat and 
<)ily exhalations sent foiih by the whales, and 
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Other immense fishes, which ab6tind' in the 
north, are lighted up, and made brilliant by that 
light which the Lapknders almost continually 
enjoy. Lastly, some philosophers pretead, 
that this phenomenon is only the atmosphere 
inflamed, and a ^torofi not yet come to maturiiy. 
The uncenainty in which the best informed and 
most learned men are, in respect to this phe^* 
noinenon, is very instructive to us. How many- 
things do we see in the air, in the sky, and upon 
earth, which are still mysteries, even to the 
very best naturalists ? These phenomena ought 
to humble the human mind, whose pride and 
vain curiosity often prevent its acknowledging 
how limited its faculties are. Many inconsidera- 
ble things confound the most Jearned in their 
meditations, and escape our enquiries : and there 
are a number of objects, which, indeed, we 
acknowledge to be planned with much wis-, 
dom, and to be very useful ; but few of us can 
discover their true principles, their purpose, , 
or their connexion with the' natural world 
and its several parts. However, this ignorance 
does not affect our happiness; and, after all, — - 
mninformed as we may be ofi this point, 
and a number of others, we know, at least, 
that every phenomenon of the physical and 
intellectual world happen'S only by the will of 
an aUwise, almighty, and perfect Being, who 
directs them for. the good of the univer^. We 
have no occasion to^ know more in d life so 
short as our<^; and this is doubtless sofScien^ 
fo induce o6 to adore -atiA bles« htm, wka i^ 
;ihe author of things so wonderful, and so much 
.above our cottiprehensioru 
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I find, in the mild and majestic splendourof the 
t from the Aurora Borealis*, a sign of the 
power and goodness of Providence. I behold 
those celestial lights without fear ; because I 
know that the Lord of heaven has not created any 
thing to be a torment and misfortune to his crea- 
tures. And perhaps there are people in the 
northern countries who draw great advantages 
from these phenomena, though they so little uu 
fluence ours. 



LESSON XXV. NINTH WEEK- 

» 
• » 

TH£ EXTREME SMAIiLNESS OF CERTAIN 

BODIES. 

■ 

npHE vaulted sky, the depths of space, and 
its* unlimited extent, those, vast bodies 
which shine in the firmament, the variety oi 
creatures which cover, our globe, and which. 
fiU the air and the waier^ all th^se declare the 
Glony of th^ Mighty God, and tell u& Jiis 
power is infinite. iBut it must not be supposed^ 
that the. power and wisdom of the Creator is 
only visible in the inamense size of the world. 
Even in the snxallest objects, in the mo^t in- 
coHfiiderable parts of tlie natural world, ^he 
greatest subjects of admiration are to be found, 

* When these Is^hU were -first observed in Europe, in 
ftie lS<h century, whole nations of the supcrstifio-Lj i.inX 
iiiiioranf wore thrown into consternation an:l terror; Hviy 
iiiiuginad that the/ saw whole armies in motion, nud b.iH\cn 
lou^ht in llie air. Indeed Kome pretended lo foretei events by 
thiMii, threatening^ thV'ixjoplc with war, famine, or pcstilcace. 
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The construction of a grain of sand, seen 
through a glass which greatly magnifies every 
object, is sufficient to fill the mind with asto- 
nishment. Who indeed would not be sur- 
prised to learn, that there is sometimesan in- 
sect living in the midst of a grain of sand 
which the eye can scarcely discover ? Examine 
also with a niicroscope (which magnifies some 
millions of times) the mouldy appearance on a 
piece of bread ; and you will see in it a thick 
forest of fruit trees, the branches, leaves, and 
fruit of which are easy to be distinguished. 
But even in our own bodies we may perceive 
objects of inconceivable smaltness, which per- 
haps we have not yet taken notice of, and yet de- 
serve all our admiration. They are covered with 
an innumerable multitude of pores, of which 
the naked eye can only distinguish a small part. 
The epidermis, or skin, resembles the scale of a 
filh ; it has been calculated, that a grain of saad 
would cover 250 of those scales, and that one 
single scale would cover 500 of those interstices, 
or those pores which give passage to the insen- 
sible perspiration. 

Have you ever reflected on the wonderful 
construction of the hairs of your Head ? as in^ 
considerable as they appear, 'they are one ot 
the Creator's master-pieces. They are hollow 
tubes, each of which has its root, ^ substance 
full of marrow, and several little threads which i 
unite themi In that whitish matter, or scale, 
which our food leaves upon the teeth, and 
which settles there, (by means of a microscope 
magnily-ing one million of times) a great num- 
ber oHittle animals have been discovered ; and it 
has been found, that in a space; not larger than , 
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a' grain of gunpowder, there was a million of 
those animalcuJa. 

Are not these so many circnmstances that 
ought to make us humble in our own eyes, and 
raise our ideas of the Supreine Being? There 
are, perhaps, a muititude of wonders in our own 
bodies, which no one has thought of or sus- 
pected. How many imperceptible objects may 
there not be in nature, out of the reach of the 
microscope, and of our understanding? But 
the little we know, is more tlun sufficient u* 
convince us, that it is the Lord who hath 
made even the most diminutive creature upon 
earth. 



LESSON XXVL 



THE HOPE OF SPRING. 

P*VERY day draws us nearer to the pleasures 
^^ of Spring, and gives us hope of the time 
approaching, in which we may breathe more 
freely, and contemplate nature with more satis* 
faction and joy. This sweet ex potation is aU 
most the only one which does not deceive us, 
being founded on the invariable laws- of nature. 
The charms of this hope * arc felt in every * 
heart without distinction; for the beggar, as 
well as the monarch, may behold the springs 
approach with pure joy, and promise himself 
sure pleasure in it. This hope is not attended 
with impatience, because it extends very far* 
and takes in a multitude of objects. — The com- 
ing of spring' procures us many new pleasures : 
the beauty and perfume of the flowers;* the 
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singing of the biids; and every where the 
cheerful prospect of mirth and pleasure. Most 
earthly hopes are ajLtended >vith anxieties; but 
that of spring is a^ satisfactory as it is innocent, 
i^ndpure; lor nature. seldom deceives us. Ori 
the contrary, her presents generally surpass our 
expectations, both in number aiid quantity. . It* 
is a great blessing of Providence, that in all the 
^cbaugcs qi reasons, and the vicissitudes of Iife« 
we can still uourisl] Jbppein our hearts. Winter 
would have be^n infinitely more melancholy 
without this comiortable prospect. Encouraged^ 
by the bppe jof spring,, we have paiientJv borne 
the Inconvenience ol cold and bad weather^and 
iire now on the point of seeing that hope abun- 
dantly realized, A few more disagreeable days, 
and the sky wjll. become serene, the air milder; 
tlie sun will ^revive nature, and the earth will 
reassnnie its orn<iir.ent$. 

We ought" t6 return thahks for these sources 
of joy aiid CQmfoF;^ whi^b are opened to us, to 
soifeen the eviU o-f life.: . Without hope, the 
eaiih would be ^.Y<*lt» ot. misery, aqd our lives 
a series of sorrow ^afjd p.ain, . $ui hope,i« given 
to'usj as ftn<?gr$eal)k companion through our 
pilgrimage. . When ^11 around us is gloomy, it 
opens for u&a ehfeerful prospect of futurity, 
'which revive^t and enables us. to walk with 
content through tbe /sorrowful paths of life. 
What words, indeed,? can express the great 
hopes I may indulge as a CfiHstian! which has. 
entitled mi to expect a feiicity, not confined 
uithin the narrow limits of this life. What 
matter how long and severe the winter of our 
lives? Let irs hope for spring.. Let us await ' 
the renewal and perfection of existence in the 
world to come, . ' 
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LESSON XXVII. 

VARIETY OF MEANS WHICH CONTRIBUTE 
TO THE FERTILITY OF NATURE. 

npHE wisdom of Providence makes use of 
several means to render the natural world 
fruitfu]. Sometimes ihe clouds fall in rain, in 
order to purify the air from hurtful vapours, 
to soften the eanh, and fill it with nourishing 
juices. At other times, when the earth is de- 
prived af the blessings of rain, a so it dew fre- 
quently moistens and renders fruitful such 
plants as appear ready to wither. The snow, 
which in winter covered our fields and mea- 
dows, not only served to guaxd ihe e-rth from 
the severe cold ; but, by means of the salts 
with which it is mixed« contributed also to the 
fertility of the land. The frequent storms that 
arc feit in spring preserve the air from corrup- 
tion, dry the earth, and disperse the r^in over 
the whole surface of the globe. What benign 
inQuence have they also upon the earth in 
making it fruitful ; with every thunder shower 
the Creator spreads his precious blessings on 
the earth. One may, without extravagance, 
maintain with certainty, that there is no revo- 
lution in the air, or on the earth, which does 
not, directly t)r indirectly, ^contribute to the 
fertility of our globe. Each season brings back 
the phenomena peculiar to it; and each phe* 
nomenon of nature produces effects, the happy 
influence of which is more or less visible. Even 
those visitations which cause great destruction in 
certain countries are only particular evils, which 
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contribute to fulfil beneficent views, as there 
result from them advantages to the world, when 
considered in the whole. 

In all times and places, let us acknowledge 
the lender care of our beneficent Creator ! Our 
globe, continually rolling in the starry space, i» 
sometimes sown with flowers, at others cw'ered 
with snow; here adorned with vines, there 
crowned with ears of waving corn^: — It sings 
continual praises, and uniting with the harmony 
of the spheres, declares the power and goodneafs 
of the great Creator. When the snow and ice 
change our fields into desarts ; when the tem- 
pest roars in the winds ; when the lightning anxi 
thunder make mortals tremble; when the riven, 
leaving their beds, overflow ^holc countries; 
when all the clcmerrts seem to ca'Aspire the 
destruction of the world ; it is then that the re. 
(urn of spring prepares for the inhabitant of the 
earth, health,; joy, peace, and plenty. 

In order to lead mankind to a sense of their 
destination, to a horror of sin, and to the prac- 
tice of virtue, the Almighty sometimes makes 
Use of violent, and at others of mild methods. 
Sometimes he thinks proper to punish the sinner 
severely, to lay heavy judgments, and of a long 
duration, upon him, in order to awaken him 
from his slumber. He speaks to liardencd 
hearts, as to the Israelites on Mount Sinai, with 
lightnings and with a voice of thunder. With 
others he m^akes use of opposite measures : he 
endeavours to snatch them irojm vice and vanityi 
and to draw them to him by Uie gentle ways of 
blessings and goodness^ 
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LESSON XXVIIL TENTH WEEK. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ANIMALS AND 

PLANTS. 

'T'HE difference between animals and plants 
^ is so great, and so visible, that it requires 
but a very slight observation to be convinced 
of it. Undoubtedly, one remarkable difference 
consists in the animals having the faculty of 
moving and changing place, a faculty of which 
the vegetables are totally deprived. A tnuch 
more essential difference is the faculty of feel- 
ing, which cannot be denied to animals, while 
it cannot be granted to plants. To this must 
6e added, the manner of' being nourished, which 
is still another distinction between them : ani- 
mals, by means of exterior organs, are capable, 
of choosing their proper food ;, plants, on the 
contrary, are obliged to taice what nourishment 
the earth affords, wnliout any choice. This is 
given them from the moisture of the earth, and 
by the action of the veins in the leaved, which 
piMnp and draw in the nourishing juices with 
which the air is filled. The number of species 
is much greater in the animal than in the vege- 
table kingdom. — In the insects alone, there 
mav, perhaps, be a greater number of classes 
(taking in those which can only be seen, with ai: 
microscope) than there.are of visible plfinis on- 
the surface of the.globe; neither have the "ani- 
mals such conformity with each other as the 
plants have, whose resemblance makes it dif-^ 
ficult to class them. Who. can avoid observing 
another, reraarkabk difference; as to the piaca 
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where they live? ? The earth is the only placs 
where plants can grow and multiply; most of 
them rise above its surface, and are fastened to 
the soil by roots naore or less strong; others are 
entirely under ground. A smalPnumber grow 
in the water; but, in order to live, it is neces- 
sary they should take root in the earth* Ani- 
mals, on the contrary, are less limited in place* 
An innumerable multitude people' the surface 
and the interior parts of the eart^i. Some in- 
habit the bottom of the sea; others live in the 
waters at a considerable depth. Many ll^e in 
the air, in vegetables, in tht bodies of men 
and animals, in flurd matter, and also in stones.. 
If we consider animals and piant-s, in respect 
to size, we shall find srill a striking diflFerence. 
Between the size of a whale and that of a mite,. 
the distinction is much greater, than betweerv 
the highest oak and a piece of moss. Lastly, it 
is particularly in the form of animals and plants, 
that the general and mos^ striking difference 
subsists. Most of the latter have, in that re- 
spect, so distinct a character, that it, is impoi* 
sible to confound them with vegetables. How- 
ever, let us not imagine we have perfectly dis- 
covered the limits which divide the animal 
fro'm the* vegetable kingdom, or, that we have 
found out all that distinguishes thert. Natdi-e^. 
to diversify her works, makes use of almost 
imperceptible shades. In the chain of beiilg[s>. 
perfection increases successively, and rises by 
millions of degrees, so that a more perfect 
species differs very little from that which im- 
mediately 'preceded it. How harrow are tTie 
bounds which separate the plant from the ani- 
mal! There ai*fc plants which appear sensible, 
and animals which seem deprived of sensation. 
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Nothing proves this better than the discoveries 
made in coral. Formerly, it was supposed that 
corals were sea plants, but now, there are strong 
reasons for placing them among animals ; for, 
what was then taken for a flower, has proved to 
be really an animal. The more observations 
are made, the more reason is there to be con- 
vinced, that it is impossible to fix the exact 
limits of the three kingdoms, the mineral, the 
vegetable, and animal ; and that amongst most 
creatures there is more conformity than dis- 
similarity. It is at 4east certain, that the limits 
which divide the most perfect creatures, from 
those that are a degree less so, become at* last 
imperceptible to understandings so limited as 
ours. ThQse observations ought to convince 
us that the world, with all the creatures it 
contains, is the work of an Infinite Being* So 
much harmony and such differences, so much 
variety with so much uniformity,, can only pro« 
ceed from the almighty, omniscient, and per* 
feet Being, who created the universe and all 
that is in it, Let^our hearts rise towards him. 
If we go from the ^tone to the plant, from 
the plant to the brute, from the brute to the 
man, and from man to heavenly spirits ; when 
we consider his works, they appear to be so 
immensely great and numerous, that we can« 
not comprehend the> whole of them. There- - 
fore, the less capable we are of conceiving 
how far the wisdom* of God extends, the more 
we ouglit to reflect on his greatness ! <|Qd» 
above all, to imitate his goodness as much as 
is in our powers We see that no. creature is 
deprived of the merciful care of the Lord. It 
is extended to the stone and the plant, as well i 

D6. 
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as to men and animals. In his sight there rs 
no distinction: his mercy is over all hisiworks>. 
Let us, in this also, endeavour to imitate our 
Maker. We fill, it is true, a distinguished rank 
among created heings; but, let us take care 
not to be cruel or tyrannical towards crea« 
tures who appear to be inferior to us. Let us 
rather endeavour to enjoy, with gratitude an«l 
moderation, all those designed by God for 
our use. 



LESSON XXIX. 

THE UNIFO'rMITY AND VARIETY IN THE 
WORKS OF NATURE. 

nrHE sky over our heads, and the earth under 
'*' our ieet,. remain, always the same from 
age to age ; and yet they afford us« now and 
then, spectacles as varied as they are ma^ni* 
iicent. Sometimes the. sky is covered witk 
clouds, sometimes serene, at other times. blue, 
or of different colours. The darkness of night, 
'and the light of noon-day, the dazzling light of 
'the sun, and the paler light of the moon, suc- 
ceed each other regularly; The , immeasurable 
•space of the!th*avens appears sometimes a dc- 
sart, and sometimes strewed with an infinite 
number of stars. To how many changes and 
revolutions also is out earth subject ! For some 
months uniform, and without ornaments^ the 
severity of the winter robbed^t of its beauty ; 
the spring renews its youth; summer will show 
it still more rich and beautiful ; and, in some 
months after, autumn will pour upon us every 
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sort of fruit. — What variety also on our glc 

between one country and another ! Here a : 

.level country presents us-plains beyond the 

mits of sight ; there high mountains rise crov 

ed with forests; at their feet fertile valleys . 

watered with brooks and rivers. Here gul] 

and precipices; there still lakes; and turti 

off impetuous torrents. On every side is sc 

.a variety which pleases the eye, and opens i 

b^art to sensations of pure and sweet deiig 

This same assen>blage of uniformity and vari 

is found in- all the vegetables oh our glo 

Tbey take from their common mother all 

same nature, a^d the same food : they have 

.the same manner of springing up and growir 

.yet, what a prodigious difference between 

blade of grass, and an oak! all together 

ranged under certain classes. Those of 

same species are' indeed very like one anothi 

•and yet what differences we see in them I Ii 

.the same in respect to animals. The wisdi 

of the Creator has divided them also into class 

and whatever variety there is in them, they i 

preserve essential resemblances. — There is e ; 

•a certain degree of conformity between »: 

>and the lowest class of animals. However : 

Eior man may be to animals in many respe : 
he not in common with them, and e . 
with plants, the same means of food 7 Is it i 
the sun, the air, the earth, and water, w : 
provide it for them all alike ? The plants gi : 
ripen, fade, and die; and those laws of ns i 
extend to animals, and even to mankind. 

If we next examine the variety of the hn : 
species, what an astonishing assemblage of 
formity and diversity ! Human nature, i) 
times, and among all people, is ever the s; : 
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and yet we find, that of all this innumerable mul- 
titude of men spread over the earth, each indi- 
vidoal has a form peculiar to himself; parti- 
ticular talents and countenance, which, to a 
certain degree, serve to distinguish him from 
any other. — It seems as if the wisdom of the 
Creator chose to vary, in the highest degree, ail 
his works, as far as was compatible with the 
essential construction peculiar to each species* 
All the creatures on our globe are divided into 
three classes, minerals, vegetables, and animals. 
These classes divide into kinds; t)ie kinds into 
numberless sorts of individuals. From whence 
it is, that there is no creature on earth alond, 
or without resemblance to its own species. 
There is no species which has not some con* 
hexion with others, or a general affinity with 
the rest of the world. From this assemblage of 
uniformity and diversity, (which is of infinite 
extent) is derived the order and 4>catity of the 
universe. — The difference observabfe in the va- 
rious countries of our globe, proves the wisdom 
of the Most High, who chose that each befing 
should have its certain place, and has so wisely 
ordered the whole, that it would be impossible 
to change the connexion or distinction he hts 
made between them: for, even the minutest 
works of nature, such as only cati be seen 
through a microscope, discover such union ai)rd 
variety together, as must necessarily raise our 
souls to the contemplation of the infinite wif^ 
dom of (he Creator. 
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LESSON XXX. 

SEEDS. 

ALL vegetables spring from seeds; but th* 
^^ greater number of these are not sown^ 
and are even invisible to us. It is nature that 
disperses them. With this view she has fur- 
nished some seeds with a sort of light down, or 
little feathers, which serve as wings for the 
wind to carry them away, and spread them 
every where. Other seeds are small and heavy 
enough to fall perpendicularly on th6 earth, and 
to sink of themselves into it. Others of a 
larger or lighter sort, which might be carried 
away by the wind, have one or more little- 
hooks to catch, and prevent them from going 
too far from their place. And what is still 
more admirable, is, that nature seems to* have 

S'ven to some birds the care of planting trees: 
cy gather gooseberries, currants, cherries, nutsV 
and various kinds of fruit, and carrying them 
to a place of security for food, some ot them 
are scattered on the earth, where they shoot, 
take root, and become fruit-bearing bushes or 
trees. Ravens have been thus seen to plant oaks ; 
and this is their method : tfaey make a hole in the 
^ound with their bill, and drop an acorn into 
It, which they afterwards cover with earth and 
moss. It must not be supposed they do all this 
with an intention to plant trees; it is instinct 
alone which prompts them. They bury the 
acorn for their food, — it shoots, and becomes 
an oak. If the sowing of seeds in meadow? 
and forests had been entirely left to mankind, 
how insufficient would have been the meansl 
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Observe, how, at the return of spring, the 
grass and flowers shoot up and adorn the earth, 
without our having in any degree contributed 
towards it. But this is not all that is to be ad- 
mired in respect to seeds. It is remarkable 
that the whole plant, however great it may be, 
is all concealed in the narrow space of the seed. 
The whole trunk of the oak, its leaves,, bran- 
ches, and roots,, are already in the acorn. 

The plants which remain all the year in the 
ground, how carefully are their blossoms and 
seeds enclosed during winter in the buds, where 
they are well protected, and covered with close 
coats of curious texture. As for those plants 
which cannot bear the cold of winter, they 
are preserved under ground by their roots or 
fruits, till the mild warmth of spring, makes 
them bud again. Some seed's are lodged in 
the middle of the fruit; others in pods and 
shells. But every seed is protected and pre- 
served in the manner most suitable to its na- 
ture. Every where we may trace the Divine 
Creator. 



LESSON XXXL ELEVENTH WEEK; 



USE OF VEGETABLES. 






^XTHEN I consider the great number and 
'^^ variety of vegetables, I discover in th'ijs 
circumstance, as in every thing else, the bene- 
ficient views of my Creator. What, indeed, 
could he propose, by covering the earth with 
'so many different herbs, plants^ and- fruits, but 
the advantage and happiness of his creatures? 
There are so great a number, and su-ch variety 
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of plants, that they already reckon above /thirty 
thousand species of them; and every day there 
are new species and new classes found. Their 
increase is infinite. For example, who would 
not be astonished, that a single grain* of wheat 
shouid produce two thousand others, and that 
a single seed of poppy should multiply to stich 
a degree, that in two or three years a whbie 
field might be sown with it. Can*Wc suppas^ 
that the Almighty had not the advantage of' his 
creatures in view, when- he ordained this pr04 
digious increase of plants. There can remaio 
no doubt of his intention^ if we consider the 
use made of vegetables from the remotest cimes* 
Do not plants and fruit furnish us every day 
vith the most wholesome and nourishing food ? 
Do we not mostly owe our clothes, houses, 
and furniture, to the vegetable world? There 
is no part of plants that has not its use. The 
roots furnish medicaments ; they serve for food 
and fuel, to make pitch, dyes,' and all sorts of 
utensils. Of wood, they make coal, buildings, 
fires, medicines, paper, dyes, and a vast nam* 
bor of instrtunents. The bark even has its 
utility in medicine, in tanning, 8cc. The ashes 
serve to manure and improve the ground, to 
bleach cloth, to make salt-petre; and they 
make use of pot*ashes in dying. Rosin is use« 
ful in many manufactures, pitch and tar are 
made of it. They make use of turpentine, gums 
and mastic in medicine ; and for perfumes ^ . 

Flowers please and delight, both by their 
colour and smell. They serve as medicines, 
and are particularly useful in furnishing bees 
with wax and honey. The fruits, which 
ripen by degrees, serve for our food, and are 
eaten either raw, baked, dried, or preaetv^. 
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But v^etablfii are not for the use of man 
atone;- thev are of stiti greater use to animals* 
most of which have no other food. The rea- 
son there are so many fields* and so great va- 
riety of herhs and plants, is« that. all the dif« 
ferent animals may find their proper food. 

Who ^an reekon all the* blessings the vege« 
table woHd affords us ? It is ai least manifest, 
that «U ihe. arrangements tnade, in this re^ 
apect, t|;nd to the use of all creatures. There 
is qot a plant upon earth that has not its pur- 
pose %and use. What sentiments, therefore, of 
gratitu^le and veneration ought we not to feeli 
at the light of a country, a meadow, or a field. 
. -1 • 



1 



LESSON XXXII. 

. THE CHANGS OF SEASOI^. 

N theiArarnB«8t« at well as in the coldest cli- 
mates^ there are but two seasons of the year 
really different* The coldest 'countries have 
^summer about four months; during which the 
heat is very great, occasioned by the length 
of the days. Their winter lasts eight months* 
Spring and autumn ate scarce perceptible there; 
because, in a very few days, an extreme heat 
succeeds an extreme cold; and, on the con- 
trary, the great heats are immediately followed 
by* the roost severe cold. The hottest coun- 
tries have a dry and burning season for seven 
or eight months. Afterwards comes rain, which 
lasts four or five months ; and this rainy sea* 
son makes the difference between the summer 
and winter. It is only in temperate climates,. 
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that there are four seasons really difierent ,io 
the year. The summer heats gradually j^^* 
crease, so that the autumnal fruits have time tq 
ripen by degrees, without being hurt by the 
cold of winter. In the same manner in springs 
the plants have time to shoot, and grow jnsea« 
sibly, without being destroyed by late frosts, 
or too much hastened by early heats. I|i li^u- 
rope, these four seasons are most perceptible; 
and particularly in Italy and in the &outh of 
France. By degrees, as we advance towards 
the north, or towards the south, the spring and 
autumn are less marked. From the middle of 
May to St. John's^day, it rains less frequently.; 
after which, the violent rains return, and.coa* 
tinue to the end of July. The months of Fe^ 
bruary and April are generally very uncenaiit 
weather. If the melted snow and rains remain- 
ed on the ground, without falling away or eva^ 
t orating, the water would annually rise to the 
eight of a foot and three quarters in mos( 
countries. This change of seasons deserves our 
admiration. It cannot he attributed to chance i 
for in fortuitous events there can neither be 
order nor constancy. Now, in every country 
throughout the world, the seasons succeed each 
ether with the same regularity as the nights and 
days, and change the appearance of ihe earth ' 
precisely at the appointed time. We see it 
successively adorned, with herbs, and leaves, 
with flowers, and with fruit. Afterwards it is 
stripped of all its ornaments, till spring returns, 
which, in some degree, revives it. Spring, 
summer, and autumn, provide food for men 
and animals, in giving them abundance of 
fruits. And though nature appears dead in 
winter, that season is not without its blessings i 
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for it moistens and fertilires the earth, and, by 
that Preparation, makes it fit to pfodtrce plants 
^nd fruits in due season. 

It is now that charming season begins again, 
which opens such an agreeable prospect before 
us, and makes amends for the dreary winter days 
that are past. The spring approaches every 
day, and brings with it innumerable pleasures 
and blessings. How many have wished to live 
to see the renewal of nature* and to recover, 
in the fine days of spring, from all they had 
auifered doring winter. But they have not had 
the consolation to see .this day, ^nd their lives 
were ended before the winter was over. More 
favoured than many millions of my fellow- 
creatures, who have been^ carried off by death, 
I still live, and may indulge the joy with which 
spring inspires me. But how otten have I seen 
this season, without thinking of the goodness 
of my Creator, without opening, my heart to 
gratitude and love! Atid perhaps this is the last 
spring I shall see upon earth. Perhaps, before 
the equinox returns, I shalT be in my grave. 
Let this thought lead me to feel «o much the 
more sensibly the happiness granted me, and to 
redeem, with more care, every moment of this 
transitory life. 



LESSON xxxin. 

HARMONY BETWEEN THE MORAL AND NA- 
TURAL WORLD. 

» 

'T'HE wisdom of the Deity -has- created so 

^ great an affinity between the world an4 

its inhabitants, as to 6how that the otie was ma- 
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nifestly made for the other: there is a connexion 
9nd perfect harmony in all his works. Human 
nature and the surface of the earth have very 
Dear relations to each other, and a striking ana*. 
logy. As the bodies of plants and animals 
form, grow, arrive at maturity, and perish; so 
are men subservient also to this law of nature* 
As there is a great diversity of climates and 
soils, some barren, and others fruitful ; so is 
there an equal variety in the minds, talents, and 
faculties of men. Such has been the plan of 
the Creator; and there is in this variety more 
goodness and wisdom than we think of at first 
sight. Far from appearing defective, wc should 
find it all perfection, if we had a thorough 
knowledge of ihings. If any body was tempted 
to object to God's not having given the same 
faculties, the same degree of understanding to 
all mankind; we might answer. Who art thou, 
blind and weak mortal, that darest to question 
the Almighty on what he has done P Shall the 
creature say to the Creator, Why hast thou 
niade me thus ? We might as well ask. Why 
God has not ordained that all the kingdoms and 
countries on earth should be equally agreeable 
and fruitful ? Why in certain places the soil is 
rich and fertile, while in others it is so barreii 
and ungrateful, that all attempts to imprave it 
are thrown away I Let us not doubt that this 
difference is very right, and worthy our adoiira- 
tion, though it is not always conformable to 
our way of thinking. The most barren and 
desart countries have their use and beauty iji 
the eyes of the Creator. It is the same in re^ 
spect to the most savage and uncultivated na* 
tions. All hold their proper place ^n the inj- 
mensiiy of created beings; and their variety 
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serves to declare the wisdom of God, which is 
infinite. But, as it is evidently th^ intention 
of Divine Providence, that the earth should be 
cultivated, and produce abundance of fruits, 
for the preservation of men and animals, as it 
is for the same purpose that God has given us 
the corn to sow in the ground ; so also, and 
with more reason, does his wisdom require, that 
human nature should be cultivated; and that 
our souls should be made fruitful, and enabled 
to reap the excellent harvest of virtue ahd piety. 
It is with that design that he has given to man- 
Icind lessons of true religion; which, .if they 
find a soil well disposed to receive ihem', pro- 
duce exquisite fruit, like the corn which is 
sown in fertile ground. From thence it is, that 
the gospel also can have no efficacy in the world, 
but in proportion to the natural faculties of 
men, and the dispositions with which they re- 
ceive it. " " ' 

There are still in our days, vast countries, 
barren and uncultivated, although Providence 
denies them nothing that they require to make 
them fruitful. It is thtis that, notwithstanding 
the publication of the gospel, there ate itiU so 
many pe6pl'e who rertiain in ignorance. "Even 
among the most polished nations of Christianity, 
the efficacy of the gospel is unequal, and will 
ever be so, according to the diversity of charac- 
ters to whom it is made known. Sbme do not 
comprehencJ it, and haNffe no' seljse of the salu- 
tary effects of the truths of our holy religion. 
Others receive those truths with eagerness and 
joy, but those impressions do not last. With 
others, the passions and cares of the wprld stifle 
the divine word. And some receive it with an 
honest and upright heart, with wisjdoiii, with con- 
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viction, and sine eh ly. It is for them alone^ that 
it becomes *' the power of God unto salvation." 
But to which of these do I belong? What 
impression has the doctrine of salvation made 
upon my soul ? What fruit has the good seed 
of the gospci produced 'in my heart ? I'hese 
are questions which my conscience ought to 
answer honestly and sincerely ; but of which 
my condtict through life will be the • best 
proof* . . < 



LESSON XXXIV. twelfthweek: ' 

THERE IS NOTHING N^W UNDER THE SUN. 

IT is certain that, in: respect to us, there 
''' happens ■ many new things upon earihi 
Nature causes new flowers to blow every sea^ 
son, and other fruits to riperif* The seene of 
nature changes every year. Each day brings 
new events and new, revolutions. Thesitua* 
tions of objects change ^laily, <^ rather present 
themselves to cur senses- ui^der diiferent forms* 
Bat it is only relatively td» out limited un^ 
derstandings and knowiedgOi that it can really 
be said, there is any new thing under the sun* 
Nothing is moi-e certain than the- saying of So^ 
lemon, that, *^ What lias' been will be, and 
what has been done^will be done, ^nd Xhett ii 
nothing new tender the Stum'^ The Deity, %^ho8^ 
wisdom ^is infinite, has not thought proper to 
multiply beings unnecessarily^ There are it$ 
many as our wants, our pleasure,, or our curiosity 
require, Wc cann'ot even gairi a iu()erfici»l 
knowledge of all the works of our Creator^ 
much less are we abl-e to e^hliust them'. Out 
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ttiiderstandings are too weak to conceive a just 
and perfect idea of all created beings. \Ve 
therefore sometinaes imagine there are many 
new things under the sun ; for, as the whole 
creation is immense, and as we cannot take in 
all the parts of it at once, we fancy, that each 
point of view we see it in for the first time, is 
new, because the Creator has, in every part of 
the woi^ld, made a wonderful variety and di- 
versity. The world does not require a cooti- 
Dued creation to extend to infinity. It is 
enough that the Being of beings should main- 
tain the .order he has establislied from, the be- 
ginning. God is an artist who requires but a 
small number of springs to vary the works he 
has produced ; and' which' are, however, so 
varied^ atnd in so great a number, that, though 
they suaceed one anothei:, and retunkA^ith the 
greatest xeg^rity, they appear to us ever "new. 
Let u&'be. content to enjjQy wiih gicatitude the 
things he has created, wit)iout undertaking to 
sound the depths of theiii, or attempting to take 
in their /Vast (extent* Xhe impq^ibiHty of our 
reckoning al) thq Works oif the creation, is, in 
aom^'Sort^ the seal by which we may conclude, 
l,h^ tbe :wor4d ijs the^wdrk of: a God; and it is, 
at the same' time, a certain proof of the weak- 
ness of our understandings. But have there 
tiot b.e^n discoveries made 'lately, which were 
forfnerly.)eniirelyi)Uni^i:^^vn?. J}q not all the 
kingdopis of. naturef noMr presetit phenomena to 
ui tbat.we had no. idea of formerly. The most 
pf these. flisQ<^ven<^$ we oweilessto oqr sagacity 
than to our wants. In proportion as these 
multiplied, new means were- necessary to supply 
them, and Pvoyiden(;e deigned to furnish us 
wjth thchsg, But the<ime4i)s existed before we 
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discovered them. The minerals, plants, and 
aainals* which we have lately learned to 
know, existed in the bosom of the earth, or oa 
its surface, before the^ enquiries and labour of 
man had made them visible to us. It is certain, 
even, that many of the discoveries we boast the 
most of, were made by the ancients! If the 
world was the work of chance, we should now 
and then see new productions : why then do 
we not see new kinds of animals, plants, and 
stones? It is because all has been^planned by 
the infinite wisdom of the Supreme Being. 
All that he does is perfect ; it does not require 
to be renewed or created again ; there is suf- 
ficient for our convenience and use. Nothing 
was made by chance: All events have bcea 
determined by Infinite Wisdom, and are linked 
together in one chaia. The whole fabric of the 
world is preserved by the ^providence of its 
Creator, and by the concurrence of laws both 
general and particular. 



LESSON XXXV. 



CIRCULATION OF THE SAP IN TREES. 

•pHE trees, which for several months ap. 
'*' pcared quite dead, begin insensibly to re- 
vive. Some weeks hence we shall discover in 
them still more signs of life. In a short time 
the buds will grow larger, open, apd produce 
their precious blossoms. We have it always in 
oar power to observe this revolution regularly 
lathe beginning of each spring; but perhaps 

E 
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fcave b>^en hitherto fgnorsmt by what means it 
k>]peraties. The eifFedis we observe in spring, in 
trees, -and other vejfetables, ar^ pro'dutcd by 
the ^ap, which is put in nrotion in the stages of 
4be trees, by the air and increase in heat. As 
the life of animals depends on the circulation 
ibf their blood, so also the life and growth of 
phint'S and trees depend on the ci^rcolation of i 
vap. For this purpose, God has formed and| 
4()fspQSed all parts of vegetables, so as to concur 
Yowar^ds the preparation, preservation, and cir- 
culsdion of this nourishitig juice. It is chiefly 
:by means of the bark, that the sap in spring 
fises from the roots into the bodies of trees ; 
Bn<i even conveys, throughout the year, -all the 
nourishment to th'e branches and fruit. .The 
«fveod of the tree is composed of small long 
•fibres, which extend in a direct line the whole 
length of the tree to^ the top ; and which are 
very closely joined together. Among those 
fibres there are some so small and fine, that one 
of them, though scarcely so thick as a hair, 
contains more than «igbt thousand little fibres. 
There are a multitude of little veins to contain 
the nourishing juice, and to make the circular 
tion easy. These veins extend to the otlrer 
branches, and rise up the whole length of the 
tree to the topf ; some conduct the sap from the 
root to the top of the tree, and others bring it 
down from the top to the bottom. The sap 
rises up the ascending veins in the heat of the 
xlay, and comes down the other in the cool of 
the evening. The leaves serve for the same 
:purpo9e, and their chief use is to make the sap 
circulate; not only that which proceeds from 
the root, but also what the tree receives out- 
wardly by means of dew, the moisture of the air, 
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and rain. The nourishing juice is spread 
through every part of the tree. But it could 
not rise through the stalks* if there were not 
openings in them at the top. It is through these 
pores that the watery parts of the sap evaporate, 
wbiie the oily, sulphureous, and earthy parts 
mix together to nourish the tree, to transform 
into a substance, and give it a new growth. If 
the juice should not reach it, if the circulation 
be stopped, if the interior organization of the 
tree be destroyed, whether by too severe cold 
or frost, by age, or by any wound or outward 
accident, the tree dies. 

Alter these reflections, can we see with the 
same indifference as formefly, the trees at the 
season of spring ? Will the expected (:bange irt 
them appear so little worth our notice ? And, 
can we observe the renewal of all nature, with* 
out thinking of Him who gave life to every 
creature; who provides the juices analogous to 
trees; who communicates to that sap the power 
o( circulating through the veins, and from 
thence of giving to trees life, nourishment, and 
growth : alas ! that it should be possible to see 
ail these things every year, without giving pro- 
per attention to them : it is what I am too stronff 
a proof of. At the return of many springs, I 
have had the opportunity to observe this quick- 
ening virtue which appears in plants and trees; 
l>ut I have thought no more about it than the 
animals which graze in the field ; and, what is 
stiil more wonderful, I have been equally inat« 
tentive to the preservation of my own life, the 
growth of ray body, and the circulation of) my 
blood. Grant that I may now, at least, as I 
l^ave the happiness to see the spring again, think 
in a more reasonable way.and moreasaChristian. 

E2 
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LESSON XXXVi. 

OtJR IGNORANCE OF OUR FUTURE STATE. 

tF we are ignorant of future events, we must 
'*• not seek the -cause of it merely in the nature 
of our souls, the faculties and knowledge of 
which are very limited; hut also in the express 
and Infinitely wise will of the Creatpr. - 

Knowledge is to the soul what the light of 
the sun is to the eyes: a too great splendour 
would hurt, without heirtg of use. It would 
be very dangerous to the virtue of man, if he 
had the faculty of foreseeing what was to 
happen to him ; for outward circumstances have 
generally some influence on the way of thinking, 
and in the resolutions we form : therefore, the 
thore we know of future events, and the many 
temptations wc have to surm&unt, the more we 
should have to fear for our virtue. How 
wretched also should we be, if we could see 
into futurity. Suppose, in reality, that the 
future events were to be agreeable and happy: 
while we do not foresee this greater happiness 
which awaits us, we enjoy with gratitude the 
present advantages we possess. But draw the 
curtain, and discover an agreeable prospect of 
futurity, and we cease from that moment to 
enjoy the present. We .should no longer be 
content, happy, or grateful. We should anx- 
iously and impatiently expect the fortune de- 
signed us; and our days would pass one^fter 
another without enjoying them. But suppose 
future events are to be sad and melancholy, 
we suffer before-hand all the afflictions as soon 
as we foresee theni. Days which might have 
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passed agreeably, in peace and quiet, if the fu- 
ture had been concealed from us, are, as soon 
as we know it, spent in anxiety, in sorrow. 
How great, therefore, is the wisdom and good- 
ness of the Almighty, in having thrown a veil 
over futurity, and only letting us know our 
fate by degrees, as the events happens to us { 
Let us never wish to anticipate the happiness; 
vhieh awaits us, nor to feel the weight of 
evils before they happen. Let us, on the cot:- 
trary, every time we think on futuriiy, bless 
our Creator for having, by this ignor^^nco, 
spared us so many cares, fears, and sorrowf. 
When we lie down to sleep, let us recom- 
mend ourselves to His care without troubling 
ourselves about whBt may happen in the night ; 
and when we awake, let us trr.st in him, with- 
out being anxious for the events which may 
mark the day. In the midst even of the dangers 
vfith which we are surrounded, and. the mi»» 
fortunes which threaten us, let us reniembor 
the goodness of God ; let us put our trust in 
him, believing that he will either remove them,, 
or turn them to our advantage. 



LESSON XXXVIL . THIRTEENTH 

WEEK. 

PATERNAL CARES OF PROVIDENCE FOR 
THE PRESERVATION OF OUR LIVES IK 
EVERY PART OF THE WORLD. 

"W^E know at present a great part of our 

globe, and new regions, of it, are still 

discovered from time to time. But no place 

l^as yet been found, where nature did not pro- 
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duce some of the necessaries of life. We arc 
weli informed of countries where the sun buriM 
up almost every thing ; where little is to be 
4een but mountains and sandy desarts; where 
the earth is almost entirely stripped of the 
verdure with which it is so richly adorned in 
our climates. There are countries also, which 
are scarcely ever cheered with the rays of the 
sun, and where its beneficent warmth is rarely 
felt ; where an almost continual winter be- 
numbs every thing ; where there is neither 
culture, fruit, nor harvest. And yet, men and 
animals are there, who do not fail ot subsistence. 
The productions denied them by Providence, 
because they would have been burnt byr«the 
sun, or frozen by the severe cold, are supplied 
by gifts more suitable to those climates, and 
on which men and animals can feed. The -in- 
habitants seek with care what nature has in 
store for them. They know hew to appro- 
priate it to their own use : and they thus pro- 
cure for themselues all they require fof their 
.subsistence and convenience of life. In Lap« 
land Providence has so contrived, that an evil, 
in some respects very inconvenient to the inha* 
bitants, becomes a means of their preservation. 
There are an innumerable multitude of gnats, 
which, by iheir siings, are very troublesome to 
the Laplanders, and from which they cannot 
^uard themselves, but by keeping up in their 
cottages a continnal thick smoke, and daubing 
their faces with pitch and tar. These insects 
lay their eggs on the water, and by that means 
draw a great number of aquatic birds, who feed 
on them ; and being afterwards taken by the 
Laplanders, become themselves the chief food 
of those people. The Greealanders generally 
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^efer animal food to the vegetable; and it is 
true there are very few vegetables in -that barren 
country. There are however some plants in 1^, 
which the inhabitants make great use of ; such 
as sorrel, angelica, and particularly the spoon 
herb, cochlearia* But their chief food is the 
fish which they call angmars^t. After the/ 
have dried it in the open air upon the rocks, i| 
serveg them every day iostead of bread, or 

f;reens ; and they preserve it f^r winter in great 
eathern sacks. In Iceland, where ther« is no 
agriquiture, owing to the severe cold, the peo<v 
pie live on dried fisb. iqstead of bread. 

The Delecarlians, who inhabit thq north of 
Sweden, having no wheat, make bread of ihQ 
bark of birch 9<i4 fW9 and a certain rooi 
wluQh grows in marshes* The inhabitants of 
Kamscha^ka f^ed Qn the sialk or trunk of th^ 
beac's-ibot placet, whi<<H they eat raw, alter they 
have peeled 'it. I9 Siberia, they oi^ke U94 
of the roots of mountain-lily- 

§uch are tKa gender mercies of Providei^^t 
{or oyf pr^erv^ciop, that his goodoes$ hat 
spread pver the whoU ^arth sach food as i^ 
requisite for Qur subsistencel But by his wi&do/n, 
such a relation^ connexion, and communica- 
(ion is formed between the inhabitants oi' the 
earth, that people separated from one anothei: 
by vast seas, labour, notwith standi ngt f^r onf 
aoothcr'^ nutual e^fte aad cubsi^tonQe. 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 

ABUSE OF ANIMALS. 

CO improper a use is made of animals, and 
^ in so many ways, that it would be difficult 
to enumerate them. These abuses, however, 
may be confined to two chief points; that of too 
much, or too little value being set on them; 
and, in either case, we act contrary to the in- 
tention of the Creator. On one hand, we lower 
the brutes too much, when we assume an unli- 
mited power over them, and think we have 
a right to treat them according to our ca- 
price. All who are not corrtrpted by passions^ 
or bad habits, are naturally' iflclined to com- 
passionate every being that has life and feeling. 
This disposition undoubtedly .does honour td- 
mati, and is so deeply engraved on our minds^ 
that any one, who bad rooted it out, would 
prove to what a degree he was degraded and 
fallen from the dignity of his nature. He 
would have but one step more to mak6 (to re- 
fuse to man the compassion he does not grant 
to beasts) and he would then be a monster. 
Experience but too well justifies this remark, 
and many tixamples of it may be recollected. 
History furnishes us with them ; for, those na- 
tions, where frhe people took pleasure in bulU 
baiting, distinguished themselves also in cruelty 
towards their fellow-creatures. So true it is, 
that our treatment of beasts has an influence on 
our moral characters, and on the gentleness of 
our manners. It may be said, that we have a 
right to destroy hurtiul animals.— I confess it : ■ 
but does it follow from thence, that we are au- 
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tborised to take from them, without pity or re- 
gret, a life which is so dear to every creature;, 
and that, when necessity forces us to it, w^ 
should find a barbarous pleasure in it, or think 
we have a right, in thus depriving them of life, 
to make them suffer torments, often more cru'cl* 
iban death itself? I grant that the Creator has 
given us the animals for our use and pleasure, 
and that they are designed, by their labour, to 
spare ours. But, does it follow that we must 
unnecessarily fatigue them, exhaust them with 
labour beyond their strength, refuse them sus- 
tenance merited by their services, and aggra* 
vate their sufferings by severe treatment? 
Surely no more need be said, in regard to this 
kind of abuse. But men fall sometimes into 
the other extreme, by setting too high a value 
on animals : even those of a social character, 
which are more coimected with us, which live 
in our houses, which amuse, or are 'useful to 
us, inspire us often with an extravagant and 
ridiculous aff<p:ction. I am almost ashamed to 
say, there are men. and women extravagant 
enough to love those creatures to such a degree, 
as to sacrifice to them, without scruple,, the es- 
sential- duties they owe to their fellow-cresi- 
ture?. 

Parents, and all who have the charge of chil- 
dren's education, or who live with them, can- 
not be too attentive to avoid scrupulously them- 
selves any abuse of animals. It is the more 
necessary to dwell on this maxim, because in 
general it is much neglected ; and very bad. 
examples of this kind are given to cliildren, 
which sometimes have an influence upon their 
whole education.' No beast ought to be killed 

£5 
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in their sight : much less should they be cm- 
ployed to do it. Let them be taught to treat 
animals, as beings which have life and feelings, 
and towards whom we have duties to fulfih 
But, on the other hand, take great care that 
t:hildren do not attach themselves too much to 
animals, or grow passionately fond of them, as 
they are apt to do. In guarding carefully 
against children's making a bad use of animals, 
either way, they should also be taught to make 
a good use of them, that they may, from their 
earliest age, be accustomed to acknowledge, 
even in the formation of those creatures, an 
impression of the perfections of the Creator. 



^ LESSON XXXIX. 

REFLECTIONS OITTHE SEEDS OF PLANTS. 

"npHE vegetable kingdom, to an attentive ob- 
'^ server of the works of God, is a school 
where he learns the profound wisdom, and un- 
Htpited power of that Supreme Being. Though 
we were to live an hundred years upon earth, 
and could devote every day to the particular 
study of one plant, there would still remain, at 
the end of that time, many things we either did 
not observe, or were not capable of perceiving. 
— Let us reflect on the production of plants : 
let us examine' their interior construction, and 
the formation of their several parts : let us con- 
sider the simpricity and variety of them, from 
tbe blade of grass to the highest oak: let us try 
%o learn the manner of their growth and in- 
crease, and the diGFercAt uses they ^e ol to men 



and ai>i|Da(s. Each of these articles will suf* 
£ciently employ the mind, and make us sensi<4 
ble of the infinite power, wisdon^, and good-n 
Bess of the Creator. We shall every ^ where 
discover ntfith adGf^ir4tion« (he m\>st £^stonisbin|f 
order, and the most ejsc^lleat design. Though' 
we.w^re tq know no more pf pl^ts, than tho8% 
phenomena visible to every eye; though we 
yr^r^ only to know that a. grain of corn sowa 
in the ground, striken firat a root down into the 
^rtb, ^nd then sihpq|« upward a stem, which 
bears blospon^s, branches, leaves, and fruit;, 
and wherein are contained the seeds of neWi 
plants : this alpne would be su^cieot to prove 
the wisdom of U^^ Creator* Lei us considec 
for once, with attention, aU the changes whi<^b 
a grain of wheat goes through : we sow it m 
the ground at a certain time, that is all we can 
do. But mark the operations of nature. As 
soon as the earth si^pplies ;he grair^ with suf- 
ficient moisture, it swells and bursts open the 
outer coat, which had till then concealed in it 
the root, the stalk, and the leaves. The root 
pierces thrq^ighf ^"4 sinks deep into the earthy 
and prepares nourishinent (or the stem* which 
pakes efforts to rise eveii with the earth* When 
it b^s arrived at this, it grow$ by degrees till 
it W^ a^ain^d its proper height. It opens its 
leav^, whiph at ^rst #ffe white, then yellow« 
aad 2|t l^s^ tinged with gvetfi.r^J^s. soon as the 
9uter skin is ^urst, ^nd the root has shot inta 
the e^rth, the stem springs up in the form of a 
very slender stalk ; yei, weak as it appears, ii 
is already strong enough to bear the inteiiiper^ 
aoce of the seasons. By degrees it grows v\p» 
and becomes ^n ear of cqrni the sight uf which 
li 90 pleasing (o ii^anl^iud. 
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• The fields of corn ought naturally to make 
jis reineraber those ^elds where God lays up 
another seed. The human bodies deposited in 
the earth, are as seed sown, whose destination 
is to grow, and ripen for the harvest of eterntty. 
We had as little reason, on looking at a grain 
of wheat, to expect it to produce an ear of corn 
(though the essential parts of it were in the grain) 
as we have to believe that our bodies, reduced 
to dust, will one day become glorified bodies. 

The time will come, when the seed will biirst 
forth. My dust will be raised again, and my^ 
soul rest, after the labours of this life, in the 
bosom of my God. The eye hath not seeru 
neither hath the ear heard, any thing on earth 
equal to such salvation. 



LESSON XL. FOURTEENTH WEEK. 

USE AND NECESSITY OF AIR. 

A IR is the element to which all this lower 
•^^ world owes its life, beauty, and preser- 
vation. All the changes we observe in the dif- 
ferent beings our globe contains, depend ^n 
air. It is absolutely necessary for the preserva- 
tion of animals ; for most of them would die 
in half a minute, if they were deprived of it; 
and the others could not support the want of it 
above two days at most. Not only terrestrial 
creatures, and those which fill the air, require 
that element, but it is necessary also to the in^ 
habitants of the water; and what is more, they 
require a change of fresh air as much as other 
animals. The birds, in order to fly, must be 
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supported by the air.; for which reason their 
lungs have openings, through which the air 
they breathe passes into the cavity of their 
bodies. This single circumstance discovers to 
us a profound sagacity ; for the body of the 
bird being filled, and in a manner swelled by 
the aiT, becomes lighter, and more fit for flying; 
Even plants, in order. to vegetate and grow, 
require air, and have a multitude of little ves- 
sels, which serve to imbibe it, and by means of 
which, even the smallest particles of them are 
provided with all the necessary juices. — Nothing 
would be more easy, than to multiply proofs of 
the necessity of air, — Let as dwell on one single 
circuoistance only, which demonstrates it very 
clearly. If there were no air, there would be 
no twilight before sun-rise. It would come 
suddenly above the hbrizon f would appear the 
same as it does towards the middle of its course, 
and would not vary its appearance till the in- 
stant it would vanish entirely from our sight. 
The sun, indeed, would strike our eyes with a 
bright light if there was no air; but it would 
resemble a great fire burning in an open coun- 
try in the middle of the night. It would in 
some sort be day, as the sun and the objects 
inunediately surrounding us would be visible to 
us; but all the rays that would fall on any 
bodies, at a certain distance, would reflect in 
a direct line, and be lost in the extent of the 
heavens. Therefore, while the sun would be 

E laced directly over our heads, tve might still 
e in a sort of night, if there was no air be- 
tween that globe and us. Let us draw together 
all the advantages that air is of to our earth.-— 
It is of use to the life and breathing of living 
beings : to the motion of winged animals, and 
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(hose which swim in watery to the propagatioa 
pf sounds: to hold, the earth in equilibrium 
with the other globes ; to the forroation of va* 
poursi rain, and winds. How necessary is it 
also to make the earth fruitful, to favour th^ 
vegetation of plaints, and disperse the bad va«> 
pours which exhale fron) different bodies i Tb^ 
sun could not furnish us with either heat or 
hght enough, if our globe was not surrounded 
with air- Nobody could \^q heard, if the air 
did not set the organs of speech i^ play ; if it 
did not transmit sounds, and act on the organs 
of hearing. How innumerable, then, in all 
respects, dre the advantages which the air and 
wind^ procpr^ to mankind ? If ve accuMQm 
oqrselv^es to contemplate, with aq attentive 
i9ind,.lhe great objeipt of the cre<^tion, we shall b^ 
naturally led to exiol the works and the blessings 
o( God. What may often make us neglect this 
duty, is our casting |;)Mt a superficial glance 
over bis works; and, in ^fijoyjng his blessings,, 
pvr bearu have not always, beeyi sepsitxl^ bov 
little we d^erve.tbemb 



LESSON XLI. 

©IPFERENT SOILS 09 THE EARTH. 

rpHE s<Dii if noi^ the same every where. The 
^ tipper strata is generally foriped of a black, 
moveable, rich earth, which being inoist^ned by 
broken remains of plants and animal substances^ 
becomes the nutritive support of mjUions of ve- 
getables which enrich our globe. But evefi 
that strata varies in quality. It is sofueti^aef 
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sandy and light, &I others clayey and heavy, 
and often moist or dry, sofnetimes warmer, and 
ioraetimes colder. This is thc^ reason why some 
herbs and plants grow naturally in certain coun* 
tries, and recjuire art and culture in others. 
The variety ot soil also makes vegetables of the 
same kind differ in quality, according to the 
ground where they have been planted. If all 
soils were alike, if all were of the same quality, 
we should be deprived of many vegetables; bo- 
cause each species requires a soil analogous to 
its nature : some require a dry soil, some a 
moist one ; some require heat, others a colder 
soil ; some grow in the shade, others in the 
tun; several grow in mountains, and many 
more in valleys. From thence it happens, 
that each country has a certain number of 
plants peculiar to it, and which do not grow 
m equal perfection in others. If the alder be 
transplanted into a sandy soil, and a willow 
into a rich and dry earth, it will be found, 
that those soils are not fit for these trees, and 
that it will agree with them better to plant 
the former near marshes^ and the latter dn. the 
borders of rivers. Therefore our Creator has 
provided for each species, by allotting to them 
the soil analogous to their internal constitution. 
It is true, that art can sometimes force nature 
to produce according to pleasure : but it is seU 
dom worth the trouble ; and, in the end, na- 
ture is found to have much the advantage of 
all the researches and labours of art. 

The same variety that is observed in jhe soil 
of our globe, is found in the characters of 
mankind. There are some whose hearts are 
so hardened, that they cannot profit by in- 
struction. No motive can influence; no truth. 
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however evident, can rouse .them from their 
indolence. — This character may be compared to 
a stony ground, which no climate, nor the most 
careful cultivation, can render fruitful. A 
character almost as worthless, is that where Ie« 
vity predominates : person^ of this sort, it is 
true, receive the salutary impressions of reli- 
gion and piety, but are discouraged by the lea^t 
.obstacle that comes in their way ; and their seal 
vanishes as easily as their good resolutio&s. In 
the minds ^f trifling, timid, weak people, truth 
and virtue cannot take root, because there is no 
depth. They resemble light and. dry soils, 
where nothing comes to maturity, and where 
every thing dries up, a& soon as the beat of the 
sun is felt ; because they do not supply the 
plant with the nourishing juices it requires. But 
how^appy those characters with whom, as in a 
good soil, the seeds of piety ripen and pro- 
duce an' abundant harvest of good fruit. 

Oii these several dispositions observable anaong 

men^ depend more or less the effect of true re* 

3ligion upon the heart. In vain the sower sows 

the best ieeds; if the soil has not the suitable 

vqualities, all his care is in vain. The purity 

and goodness of the seed cannot supply the 

• nacural defects of the soil. For when it is so 

hard and close that the seed cannot enter, or so 

sandy that it cannot take root, or so full of stones 

that it is choaked up, it is impossible it should 

produce fruit. 

To which of these do I belong ? Perhaps 
my heart is not so hard as to resist every im- 
pre;ssion. May I be like the fruitful soil, ready 
to fulfil the duties of life. ,Aod, in order to 
bear • fruit in abundance, be fruitful in good 
works, preserving the grfts o£ grace. in an up- 
right heart. 
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LESSON XLII. 

SIZE OF OUR GLOBE* 

TT is not SO easy as we imagine, to be certain 
^ of the size of our earth. There is indeed 
but CDC longitude, yet there are two latitudes, 
north and south : both beginning at the equator. 
The one extends towards the north, and the 
other towards the south, as far as the poles, 
cither arctic or antarctic. B ut no one has yet been 
aWe to go^so far as either poFe extends, because 
the mountains of ice in Greenland,' and in thfc 
northern seas, have aJway's obstructed the pas- 
sage ; and so have innumerable mountains and 
islands of ice in the southern seas. However, 
thanks to the geometrician?, we at present k»ow 
nearly the size of our globe; and, accordittg to 
the most exact calculations, the surface of the 
earth is nine millions two hundred thousand and 
eighty square leagues. The water occupies t^to 
thirds of that space; so that what remains for 
terra firma, or land,' 1*9 reduced to three millions 
and ninety-six thousand square leagues. 

It has been calculated, that there may be at 
least three thousand millions of men upon 'the 
earth; but in reality, there are not more than: 
one thousand and fourscore millions ; of which 
we calculate in Asia, 650 millions ;, in Africa, 
150 millions; in America, 150 millions; in 
Europe, 130 millions. If, then, we suppose 
the earth is inhabited by one thousand millions 
oi men, or thereabouts, and that thirty-three 
years make a generation, it follo^vs, that in that 
space of time there dies one thousand millions^ 



. This calculation must necessarily strike ixs. 
If the mortality is so ^real every year, and even 
every hour, is it not probable that he who re- 
flects on it, Qiay himself be one of those which 
swell the list of the dead ? It is at least certain, 
«hal U ought to lead us oiten to serioiur reSeo- 
jtions* Now, 9t this moment, one of our fet* 
loW'Cre^tiires is going out. of tlie world.; and 
befor:^ this hour be passed, more than three 
thousand souls will have entered into eternity. 
What- a motive for thinking often and seriously 
an death. 

Large as this^ earth appears, its greatnei^s 
ranishes.at once» when we compare this globe 
lo> the other worlds which xoU over our heads: 
it is ia comparispsi of the whale universe, as a 
graisKof sand is to* the highest onouotatn. 

But how does this thought es^alt the Creator 
in pur eyes t how inexpressible and infinite does 
bis greatness appear! The. world and all its in^ 
hfibitan^s arohe£>x:e him, 9M drop, in the oQe«n» 
Of as the light atonas which fioat io the^ »r. 
An<^ ^^t ^"^ ^» among the^^ thoii;ia^i^dt miliipaf 
of inbahits^Qets.qf the.earth-F 



LESSON XLIII. FIFTEENTH WEEK. 

PRODUCTION OF BIRDS. 

AT this season of the year, th^re is a ra voi' 
lution in nature which certainly claimi 
c»ur attention. It is the tim^ the birds lay eggSi 
9Qd hatch their young. This annual miracle ' 
passes in 4 mannei before Qiyr eyes i .9n4 tbi^ i| 
is really a wonder, which cannot be too^ much 
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admired^ the followiog reflections will convince 
m» — ^In each fruitful egg» which has not yet 
been sat on^ there is a spot visihle in the yolV<« 
In the centre of this spot, thefe is a white cir« 
cle, hke a thin partition, which extends a HtUe 
towards the top, and appears to join to some 
small bladders there. In the middle of this 
circle, there is a kind of fluid matter, wherein 
the embryo of the chick is seen to float. It is 
composed of two lines or white threads, which 
appear sometimes to he separated from one 
another at their extremity ; and between which 
a lead.eoloured fluid is perceptible. The ex- 
tremity of the embryo is contained in a Httic 
ba^, surrounded by a pretty large ligament ; and 
it u there that the navel afterwards shows itselL 
This ligament is composed partly of a solid 
yellowish sub$tanee» and partly ot a fluid dark 
substajste, which is also surrounded by a whit^ 
circle* This is what has been observed in the 
egg before it i« sat upon* After it has been 
above twelve hours under the ben there appears 
in the lineaments oTtbe embryo, which is in the 
middle of the little spot, a moisture that has the 
form of a little head, on which are seen little 
vesicles, that afterwards become the back bones* 
In thirty hours the navel appears covered with 
a multitude of little vessels^ and eyes also are 
tben distinguishable. The two white threadsi 
which, in reuniting, have still left soi^e space 
between themi enclose five little bags,, which 
are the brainy substance, and the spinal marrow, 
which goes through to its extremity. The heart 
is then visible.: but it has not yet been dis- 
covered, whether it is the heart or the blood 
that is first formed. Be that as it may, it is 
certain that the embryo of the chick existed 
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before in the egg; and that, after it has been 
some lime sat upon, they distinguish the back 
bones, the brain and spinal marrow, the wings, 
and part of the flesh,' before either the heart, or 
the blood and vessels are perceptible. When 
the essential parts of the chick are thus formed, 
it Continues to take new growth till the twenti- 
eth or twentv-first dav, when it is able to break 
of itself the shell which had contained it. 

We owe these discoveries to some great na. 
tmalists, who, with the assistance of microscopes,, 
have observed, almost from hour ^ to hour, 
the progress of the formation and the hatching 
of the chick. However, notwtthstanding all 
'that we have drawn from their observations, 
there still remain many mysteries, which may 
never be discovered to us. - Hdw does the 
-embryo come into the €gg? sind who gave it 
the faculty of receiving by means of warmth 
(for that is all the hen eommtrnicates to it) a 
'new life and being ? What is it that puts the es^- 
sential parts of the chick in triotion ? and what 
*is that vivifying spirit, which,, through the shell, 
-penetrates even to the heart, and occasions its 
-pulsation ? How dobirds know that their young 
•are contained in the egg? What engagg them 
to sit on the nest all the time necessary to hatch 
them ? These are questions which cannot be 
•answered in a satisfactory manner. But the 
little we know of the production of birds is. 
sufficient to prove the wisdom of the Creator. 
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LESSON XLIV. 

?£RMAN£NCY OF CORPOREAL BEINGS. 

TOOTHING in nature perishes; and, from 
^^ the beginning of the world, to the pre- 
sent moment, there has not l)een a grain of 
sand, nor an atom annihilated. The first forests, 
which the powerful word of- God produced, 
were adorned with an inn,umerable multitude 
of leaves. Those fell, withered, corrupted, 
and ceased to be leaves; but the parts which 
composed them still xemain. They have been 
^converted into dust, mud, or earth ; but they 
are not annihilated. The matter of which the 
first leaves and herbs were formed^ subsists still 
at this day, and has lost nothing of its essen- 
tial parts. .The plants which now flourish will 
exist, ^s to their parts, as long as the world 
shall last. The wood we burn ceases indeed 
to be wood, but its parts do not cease to 
exist. They are dispersed into ashes, soot, and 
smoke, but they arq no| annihilated. The 
kingdom of nature is liable to continual change ; 
all dissolves, and all regenerates, but nothing 
finally perishes. Let us not judge by ap« 
pearances. When there happens any. revolu- 
tion, any disorder. In nature, we. are apt to 
believe that many things ^re totally destroyed : 
it is an error. — ^They are only differently mo- 
di^ed, and become materials for the composi* 
tion of other beings^ ' The water which rises 
in vapours does not perish; it decreases yi ' 
one place to increase in another. What un- 
informed persons consider as total destruction, 
is, in reality, but a mere change of parts; and, 
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the world, considered in the whole, is just 
now what it was the first day 4>f the creation, 
although a multiplicity of parts which com- 
pose it, have graiduaMy undergone very consi- 
derable alterations. 

This leads me to reflect on my own body, 
and the change it will experience in the 
grave. It is true, it will entirely corrupt, bat 
k will not he annihilated, ^nd the essentia) parts 
which compose it will always subsist. The 
persuasion of this truth is sufficient to guard 
roe against the fear of the grave and corruption, 
and, at the same time, to confirm the hope of 
a resurrection m my soul. Why then should 
my heart be troubled, why shudder at the thought 
of the grave ? 

The continual duration of corporeal beings 
may lead me to conclude, with much proba- 
bility, that my soul also will be immortal. 
Since none of the earthly parts will be an- 
nihilated, is it to be presumed that my soul 
should be the only created thing that is to be 
destroyed ? No. The whole corporeal world 
would sooner peridi than one soul redeemed 
by Jesus Christ. 



LESSON XLV. 

fJU&ASlMG EFfECT Of THE H&AT pF T^LX 

SPN. 

A *r the apprbach of spring nature gradually 
**- recovers the life she seemed to have lost 
in winter. The earth is clothed with verdure. 
The trees are covered with blossoms. Oil all 
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sides are seen ntw generations of insects, and 
other animals, entering on life, rejoicing in their 
existence, and endovired with a thousand dif- 
ferent instincts. .Every thing i;^ animated and 
revived. And this new life, which appears in 
the nobFest parts of nature, is prad(uced by the 
return 6i warmth, which awakens animals and 
plants, and puts their renewed strength in mo« 
tion. We owe this admirable revolution to the 
sun, which is the source of life, sensation, and 
joy, as its salutary and enlivening rays are spread 
over all nature. The seeds feel its effect, arid 
open in the bosom of the earth. It is from 
thence that the plants and vegetables shoot, 
spring up, and grow. Its approach revives and 
strengthens animals. Vegetation,* and €very 
living creature that has breath, feels the benign 
influence of that majestic globe. How would 
it be, if we were deprived of the light and 
heat of the sun? Into what a lifeless state 
would most creatures fall, and how wretch- 
ed and languid would such existence be 7 
What a source of joy and gladness would 
the heart of man be deprived of, if he could 
not enjoy the rays of the rising s\in, or the 
light 01 a serene day ! Nothing woutd corapen* 
sate for the los^s of it. The mildest night, the 
gentlest artificial warmth, could not supply thte 
place of 'that vivifying virtue, \^^hich the ligftt 
of the sun communicates to every being, and 
which has a salutary effect, very different from 
that of earthly fire. Men and animals know 
and feel it. A valetudinarian, shut up warm in 
his room, with every possible assistance, will not 
gain as much strength in many weeks, as be 
would in a very short time from the warmth of 
the sun in the fine weather of spring. Plants 
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forced in hot-beds, never gain &uch a degree of 
strength and consistence as those which grow in 
the sua. In the latter,, every thing combines 
for the perfection oi pjants and animals; where- 
as in artificial heat, we sea nothing but the 
weak and languishing efforts of an ineffectual 
substitute* But would the sun exist, and could 
it communicate light and heat to us, if. the 
Creator of all things had not formed it, and 
given it thp power of shedding over the wliole 
earth its quickening virtue ! It is from the Lord 
we receive all the blessing^^s which are derived 
from the sun. li is he who created it, who 
rules its course,, and who preserves its light and 
splendour. Each morn be causetb it to appear 
again, and in each season makes us feel its 
happy efl'ects. Without Him there would be 
neither sun, nor light, nor heat, nor spring.-— 
The Pagans were too blind to acknowledge God 
as author of the sun. They stopped at the ef- 
fects, without knowing the cause. But we 
know there would be no sun, if He did not 
exist ; that it would neither give light nor heat, 
if not ordained by God. We know that vegeta- 
tion, increase, growth, all the blessings which 
surround us, all our agreeable sensations, all 
that charms or delights us, proceed from him. 
The sun is i)ut the instrument of his goodness, 
the minister of bis will, the herald of bis 
greatness. . # 
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LESSON XLVI. SIXTEENTH WEEK. 

RELATION TJIAT ALL CREATURES HAVE 
WITH ONE ANOTHER. 

'pHE prodigious number of creatures there 
* are upon the eatth is, in itself, well worthy 
our admiration ; but what must still more strike 
us is the proportion between alJ these, and the 
wise chain which links this ioiinite multitude of 
different beings in' such a manner, that they 
form but one regular and perfect whole. The 
extent of the animal creation is incomprehen* 
sible, and yet all of them find fo6d sufficient* 
^fo species, however few there are of them ; 
no individuals, however persecuted they may 
be, are ever extinct. It is true, that many 
serve as -food to others, but the number* of 
beasts of prey is not considerable* Most of 
them are solitary, and do not tauch niulri^ 
ply: even those that are pretty nUiUeYous, are 
content with little food, and cannot obtain it 
without much art and trouble. Several of them 
have enemies which prevent them from' multi- 
plying too fast ; or else the weak and timid 
animals supply in number what they want in 
strength, and escape their persecutor^ by all 
sorts of stratagems and cunning. The mineral 
kingdom seVves for the preservation of the ani» 
mal, and they both tend to the good and be- 
nefit of mankind. The most useful plants, such 
as corn, grow every wher^, multiply the easiest, 
and are the least liable to spoil. The animals 
vi^l^ich are most necessary to mankind are scail 
tered every where in abur^dance* The pro- 

F 
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ductions of the difierent climates arc suited to 
the particular wants of mankind. Thus, the 
hottest countries abound in cooling fruits. * In 
countries liable to a great drought, there are 
plants and trees, which are, in a manner, springs 
of water, and which provide enoujgh to quench 
the thirst of men and animals. Where wood 
is wanting, there is a gre2rt quantity of peat aad 
turf found. If there are countries deprived of 
rai/i> and other sources of fertility, th^y are 
made amends for it by fruitful inundations, like 
that of the Nile in Egypt. In civil society, 
talents and blessings are so admirably distributed, 
that, as each individual may. be happy, accord^ 
ing to his circumstances, so there is nothing, 
that is necessary, wanting to society in general, 
, If the inclinations and dispositions of men 
were not so Varied ; if their tastes and tempers 
did not make theni embrace difierent kinds of 
Jifc; if there was not so much vaiieiy in their 
genius, their way of thinking, in their beauty, . 
riches, and other outward circumstances, hu- 
man society would soon become a melancholy 
dcsart. There is no rank of men who can do 
without others. Each country .has its peculiar 
advantages; ,and, if they were comnion to all, 
there would be neither connexion nor commerce 
between men. On whatever side we cast our 
eyes under heaven, we every where find the 
most admirable harmony and proportion. Not- 
withstanding the infinite variety of creatures, 
and the continual interruption of many of the 
laws of nature, it appears, that in this immense 
universe, all is perfect, all is planned and con- 
trived for the general good, all is in the most 
regular and exact order. On whatever side I 
rast my eyes, I see nothing but the widest and 
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roost delightfpi harmony. It shines on all sides* 
It embellishes every thing. Nothing is nncon« 
nected. Every thing Combines to the same end. 
The whole is linked together with wonderful 
art, and all the parts declare the power and 
wisdom of the great Creator. 



LESSON XLVII. 

TH£ PRODUCTIOK AND INCREASE OF 

PLANTS. 

TN general, vegetables spring from seed, and 
in most plants it is the flower of blo«8om 
which produces the seed^ and makes it fruitful. 
Almost all flowers are folded up in a bud, 
where they* form themselves secretly, and are 
guarded by their coat, and outside leaves. Then, 
when sap flows in abundance, particularly to* 
wards spring, the blossom grows large, the bud 
opens, the coat falls off, and the flower appears. 
In the middle of. the flower, there is a thtead or 
a little pillar called pistil^ which rises pretty 
high, particnlarly in tulips. Round the pistil 
srethe stamina^ with heads at the top of them, 
containing dust of different colours ; which 
being scattered by the wind over the flower, 
niakes the seed perfect. 

Vegetables increase also byv ingrafting. From 
a tender branch of a tree, when in sap, they 
^ake an eye, or a beginning of a branch, with 
3 part of the bark, and they graft it into another 
^ree ; that is to say, they insert this eye between 
ihe bark and the wood, after which they gently 

■ F 2 
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tie up the whole, by rolling worsted two or 
three times round it. From that eye there comes 
a branch, which is of the same species as the 
tree from whence the eye was taken, though 
the tree into which it is inserted (and which is 
called wild stock) should be quite another Sort. 
Trees and other woody plants are also perpe- 
tuated by slips* From a willow, for example, 
they take a slip, that is to say, a single stick or 
branch, and put it into the ground, after having 
cut off the branches, that it may not in the be« 
ginning draw too much sap. Roots soon shoot 
out of it in the places where it had beginnings 
of branches, and in time it becomes a tree. 

Vegetables, also increase by roots i but these 
must have eye.% or they will not shoot. Certain 
plants,^s strawberries and vkiletSt cast all around 
them trains or long, shoels, which have knots 
or eyes in them; these knots lengthen their 
fibres, strike into the ground* and become so 
many new feet, which may be separated from 
each other, to make sa many more plants. The 
root even is a sort of eye, in which the plant is 
inclosed; and it has between its leaves little 
eyes, so that it m^y also be renewed by the 
leaves^ when the little eyes or roots remain 
fastened to them. What a train of causes roust 
operate to produce vegetables, to preserve and 
renew them. Supposing even that the seed pre* 
existed, what art' does it not require to open 
them, to give growth to the plant, to preserve 
and continue the species ? The earth must be a 
fruitful mother, in whose bosom plants may be 
placed and nourished conveniently. Wat^, 
which contributes also to the nourishment of 
plants, although in a less degree, must be corn- 
posed of all tliose parts whicti are bcsticalculaied 
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to make them shoot and grow. The sun must 
puf alt the elements in motion, and by its heat 
cause the seed to spring up, and ripen the fruit. 
It was necessary to form a just baldnce and pro* 
portion between the plants; in order that they 
should neither multiply too fast, nor be too few 
in number^ It was necessary, that the texture, 
the vessels, the fibres, and every part of the 
plant should be so disposed, that the sap, the 
nourishing juice, should penetrate into it, cir- 
culate, digest, and prepare itself in such a man« 
ner, that the plant should receive the proper 
form, size, and strength. It was necessary (o 
fix exactly what plants were to spring up of 
themselves, and what were to require the care 
and culture of men. 

In all this I acknowledge thy wisdom and 
goodness, O adorable Creator! Every spriag 
thou rencM'est the face of nature, and crowne&t 
the yeai" with thy biessingi. Let the earth, as 
well as the beavens, declare the glory of thy great 
name, no^ and for evermore. 



LESSON XLVIIL 



FLOW£RS OF THE MONTH OF APRIL: 

n^HE nearer we approach the month, which 
^ presents to us the country, the fields, and 
gardens in fall beauty* the more we see the wild 
and melancholy appearance of nature wear off* 
Each day brings forth some new creation, and 
nature draws nearer to perfection. Already the 
grass begins to »hoot, and the sheep run eagerly 
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to feed. The corn begins to appear in the 
- meadows, and the gardens become cheerful and 
. pleasant. Some flowers show themselves here 
and there, and invite the florist to observe them. 
The sweet and modest violet is one of the first 
productions of spring ; its smell is so much the 
more agreeable, as we have been so long de- 
prived of those delightful perfumes. The beau- 
tiful hyacinth rises insensibly in the midst of its 
leaves, and shows its little flowers, which equally 
delight the sight and smell. The crown impe- 
rial flower casts around it a multitude of starry 
leaves ; its stalk rises high, and its red and yel- 
low blossom, shaped like a bell, and inclining 
towards the earth, forms a sort of crown, with 
a tuft of leaves at the top. From the centre of 
its leaves the auricula raises its flower, which 
imitates the richness of satin and velvet; its 
: elegant form and sweet perfume mak6 amends 
. lor its want of stature. The tulip comes out 
; more slowly; it does not yet venture to open, 
because the night, air, or cold rain, might spoil 
the beauty of its colours. The ranunculus, 
the pink, and the rose, do not blow till milder 
days allow them to appear in full beauty. An 
attentive observer will find in these subjects, 
many reasons to admire the wisdom and good- 
ness of hh Creator. 

It is for very wise purposes, that at the return 
of spring, caoh plant begins precisely in the 
-time and the order prescribed to it, to open 
its leaves and blossoms, and to prepare every 
thing for the production of its fruits. There 
is a constant succession of vegetables from the 
beginning to. the end of the year. Some are 
scarcely visible, when others prepare to appear; 
^and those are followed by several hundreds of 
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Others, which spring up each in its turn, and 
at th^ appointed time. Whilst the fruit of 
one plant is ripening nature prompts another 
to propagate, that its fruit mav be ready by the 
time the former has fulfilled its de'stinatittr; 
Thus nature continually offers us an agreeable 
succession of flowers ami fruit. She leaves no 
void; and, from one end of the year to the 
other, she watches over the successive genera- 
tions of plants. But why has not our Crcaior 
given us the enjoyment pf more plants at a time ? 
The reason of it is evident. For how would it 
be, if all the flowers and fruit came at the same 
time? Would there not be seasons entirely 
without vegetables? Should we not be deprived 
of the pleasures which those agreeable and pro- 
gressive changes procure us, by preventing tHc 
disgust inseparable from a sameness ? How- 

, many plants would parish, if they were no^^^ 
exposed to the cold nights which are sometimes 
felt even in spring? Would so many millions' 
of animals and insects find subsistence, if alt 
the plants blossomed and bore fruit a£ the same 
tinse? The beneficent Creator has thus prci-; 
vided for our maintenance and pleasure. Those 
tuo views could only be fulfilled, by ordainirjf 
that nature should not produce iall the vegetablt* 
at the same time, but successively, and by de- 
grees. 
Let the lovely and sprightly yout^ consider 

* and behold in these Bowers the image of them- 
selves. They also are placed in a fertile soil, 
and have many charms for which they are be- 
teved.-w Observe haw soon the violet, the auri- 
cula, and the hyacintl] fade, when the north^ 
wind blows upon them. Young man, think- 



of ihc shortness of thy 4ays, jtnfl be not vain of 
the flower of thy youth. Life is iikc unto 
grass ; it flourisjies as the flower of the field. 
*• As soon as the wind goeth over it, it is gonc» 
and the place thereof shall know n no more,"^ 
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THE RETURN OF THE BIROS. 

A SMALL number of birds' pass the winter 
^^ with us ; but whole fatnilies have gone 
out of our countries* Some sought milder ciU 
mares than ours ; others foui>d warm retreats in 
caves, in hollow groi^nd, an4 other such places* 
By degrees those birds return to us. Tae mild 
air in spring awakens the swallo.w from its be-, 
numbed state; and a secret instinct brings back 
into their owp countries, Vhe birds who, last 
autumn, updertoQk a long passage heyjpnd the 
S^aSf in search of subsistence, and of t^e cli<. 
mate their constitution required. Their r<etura 
i^ usually in this order» that t(iose who went 
^rliest return soonest. The air will be filled 
4gain with y/inged songsters. , The groves will 
respund with the hairmonious notes oT the night, 
ingale. The swallow will return to the nest it 
bad built the winter before. The stork will 
find the very house it left at the beginning of 
the winter. In a few weeks, the air will re- 
sound with the 9ong$ pf birds» and their return 
will fill the plains fin^ the valleys with joy and 
gladness. 

Two things particularly are remarkable in this 
emigration of birds. The first i5» that ihe^ 
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know exactly the time when' they ought to re-^ 
turn. " The stork in the heavens knoweth her 
appointed time ; and the turtle, and the cranr, 
and the swaliow, observe the time of their 
coming/' Uodoubtedly the temperature of the 
air, in respect to heat and cold, and the natural 
inclination of those creatures to bring up their 
youngi are their greatest motives for changing 
their place; but it is, in other respects, a very 
extraordinary instinct, and in some degree in^ 
explicable. It is no less wonderful, that those 
animals, void of reason, know so ^exactly the 
Way they are to go, and how far it is. With« 
out Compass or guide, without provision, and 
in the mosi regular order, they undertake and 
finish si jourriey of sometimes more than 900 
miles. Who tnen has taught them to follow a 
certain road tn af> element so inconstant as the 
air? Who informs them how far they arc 
gone, and how far they have yet to go? Wh* 
is it that guides, feeds, and furnisheg them with 
all necessaries for their journey ? Do not those 
animals do what mer> themselves would be un- 
able to do ? To undertake journeys of such a 
length, what expetience, what assfstance, what 
directions and preparations we required Can we 
even, with the assistance of our reason, with a 
compass and geographical maps, follow so in-> 
variably the road over sea^> and mountains, afs 
the birds do? In whatever light we consider 
this, we may plainly discover a power superior 
to the mere instinct of animals. We must ac- 
knowledge, that an Almighty Power has im- 
pressed ^his instinct on the mind of the birdtf, 
which they so regularly follow. 

F5 
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LESSON L. 

PLEASURES WHICH THE CONTEMPLATION 
OF NATURE AFFORDS. 

T^ATURE offers to all her children, with 
^^ maternal goodness, the first, the most in* 
Decent, the least expensive, and most universal 
of a]l pleasures. It is that which our first pa- 
rents enjoyed in paradise; and it is only the 
ialJen state of man which makes him seek other 
pleasures. Men are apt to despise the daily 
blessings they enjoy, however excellent ; and 
they only think of multiplying and varying their 
amusements. It is certain, however, that the 
pleasure I speak of, is preferable to all others. 
It is almost impossible not to find charms in the 
contemplation of nature. .And that it may be 
>enjoyed without expence, is manifest ; the poor 
as well as the rich may indulge it. But that is 
what lessens the value of it. We are so foolish 
as not to prize what others share with us; while, 
if we were reasonable, nothing should give 
more value to a blessing, xhsn the thought that 
it makes the happiness of our fellow* creatures 
as well as our own. In comparison of this 
pleasure, so noble and SieuMblc, how trifling and 
vain are those far-fetched, magnificent amuse- 
ments, that.the rich obtain with so much t,rouble 
and expence, which leave a certain void in the 
soul, always ending in disgust. Whereas, na« 
tare, rich and beneficent, presents us conti- 
aually.^ithincw qbjeqts. Plrtsures, which are 
only the work .of our own imagtoation, are oT 
short duration, and vanish like a dream, the 
charms and illusions of tbem are lost at the mo* 
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ment of waking. But the pleasures of reason. 
and of the h^art^ those we enjoy in con- 
templating ihe works of God» are solid and 
lasting, because they open to us an inexhaustible 
source of new delights. The starry sky, the 
earth enamelled with flowers, the melodious 
songs of the birds, the various landscapes and 
prospects, every one delightful, may continually 
furnish us with new subjects for contemplation. 
If we are insensible to these, it is certainly our 
own fault; it is because we behold the works 
of nature with an inattentive and indifferent^ 
6ye. The duty of a Christian consists in enjoy- 
ing innocently all that surrounds hitn. He* 
knows how to draw resources from every thing/ 
and has the art of being happy under any cir- 
cumstances, at little expence, and without 
danger unto his virtue. ' 

Lord, teach us thyself to know and to feeP 
thy power and goodness,' For, it is only in 
studying to find thee in all thy works, that we' 
can open to ourselves an inexhaustible and pure 
sottrce of delight. We shall then have a fore-^ 
taste of that fulness of joy, which we shall ex-^ 
perience in thy presence for evermore.. * 
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LESSON LI. ,'-* 

ANIMALS ARE CAUSES FOR MAN TO GLO-' 

RIFY GOD. 

IT is not sufficient that we treat animals with' 

kindness; wc ought, also to endeavour (o' 

make the besi use of therai :How then can that* 

be,, but hy making them serve to glorify God i' 

..*... ?A* . 
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This all creatures dO| but pfurttcqriarljr the znu 
^atcd beings. In every plant, tree, flower, or 
stone, the greaiqes^ and glory of the Creator 
are visibly imprinted, but it appears with still 
more lustre in the animal creation. Examine 
the construction of one ot>Iy of those animated 
l)eings. What art, what beauty, what admira* 
ble wisdom shall we find; and how will these 
wonders multiply, if we think of the almost 
infinite number and astonishing variety of ani-> 
ipals) From the elephant to the mite (which is 
only visible through a microscope) all is har« 
ipony I And ii, at first sight, we think we dis- 
cover apy imperfection in certain things, we 
soon find it h only our ignorance, which has 
led us to form a wrong judgment. It is not 
nec^ssai^y ^hat , every individual should make 
deep researches on this subject, nor be a learned 
naturalist. It is enough to attend to the most 
familiar and the best known things before our 
eyes* 

. We see, for example, a multitude of a&imals, 
all admirably formed; who live, feel, and 
move, as we do; who are, like us, liable to 
hunger, thirst, and cold, and consequrntly, re- 
quire, as we do, that their wants should be sup* 
plied. To all those creatures God has given 
life; he preserves, he gives them what is neccs- 
9ary, and takes care of ibem, as a father of a 
family does of those t^at compose his house- 
hold. Shall we not from thence conclude, that 
he has the goodness, the tenderness of a father ? 
Shall we not also conclude, that we ov^bt to 
love that Being, who. is mercy itself? If the 
eare of the Creator extends to animab, what 
will be not do (or us ? If he makes it bis study- 
to render the lives of those creatures happy and 
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easy, what may we not expect from his bencci 
ficence ? Let the cautious, fearful man then 
blush at hh anxietiet^ ; he, who, as soon as- he 
fnds himself not in affluence, falls into appre* 
hensions and fears that the Almighty will let 
him perish for want. 

Let us indulge another reflection- upon the 
instinct of beasts, and take occasion from it 
to admire and adore that Great Being, who so 
wisely combines tbe.mean^ with the end. As 
the instinct of animals all tend to their pre.<* 
servation, this appears most evidently in the 
lave and care the beaats have for their young* 
Oar Lord himself, to express the utmost pa- 
re;ual cafe^* ma.ke9 u>e of the image o^ a hen 
gathering her chickens under her wings. It 
IS ind^4 a most afiecti|]|g sight to behold tbe 
natural and strong affection the hen has for 
her young ones, and the constant care she 
takes of them. She seldom takes her eyes off 
them, but runs to their assistance at the approach 
of the least danger. She flies at the aggressor 
with courage, and hasBard^ her own life to save 
that of her chickens. She calls them, and en* 
courages them by her maternal voice. Sh6 
spreads out her wings to receive and conceal 
them. She nMlect» all sons ^ convenience 
to herself; and, in the most uneasy posture, 
studies the safety and welfare of the objects 
of her affection. Who* does not here acknow* 
ledge the hand of tbe Mbst High I Without 
the maternal care of the hea ; without that iki-* 
stinct so strong, and so superior to every 
thing, the chickens^ the whole species %v>Qn*l4 
infallibly perish# Can it be- said, that what' 
the hen does for her young, is' dfone^ with utti^r 
dcrstandtng ^ feSectioui tbat slie> j^es, rta^^ 
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sonSt foresees, combines, and «lraw» conse*. 
quences? Certainly not*. And tfaoiigh, at first 
fight, every thing really seems to proceed From 
the tenderness and understanding of the bird ; 
yet we must acknowledge in it a superior band, 
which shows itself, without our knowing in 
what manner it acts: therefore it is the duty of 
man, to seek in the animstls an occasion to 
glorify. Qod; it is an indispensable duty, which 
ought to be sacred to biro, and is equally agree- 
able and useful. 



LES.SON LII. EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 

KBFLECTIONSON THEBL0S80MS OF TREES. 

A T the time our gardens and fields are 
^^ adorned with nearly ail the. ornaments of 
spring, all Europe appears with equal pomp, 
and every where presents the most cheerful 
prospect. The power of the £r«t ^prd pro* 
Dounced by the Creator, "when he formed the 
world, produced all these; magnificent efiects. 
He has in a few days renewed, and in a manner 
created tlie earth again, for the use and pleasure 
of his intelligent creatures. Come, O map! come 
and try what thy W4«doai and power can do. 
Art thou able to make a single tree blossom, to 
order a single tulip to appea;r in>all its beaulyi 
or call from the earth.the smallest blade of grass? 
Draw near, ye learned artists^ and skilful painters I 
Contemplate these flowers, examine tbem with 
the most scrupulous attention ; is any thing 
ivanting to their peifection ? JDio you IeuI apy 
iauU in the mixing of tbecolovftt in their i^rm 
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or proportion ? Could your pencil express the 
dazzling red of the peach blossom ; could you 
imitate the fine enamel, the uniformity and sim- 
plicity with which a cherry-tree in blossom is 
adorned ? But why do I say, imitate ? Are you 
even capable of feeling all the magnificence 
of renewed nature, or of forming to yourselves 
a just idea of its inimitable art ^ If there were 
no stronger proofs on earth of the power and 
wisdom of God,, the flowers of spring alone 
would be sufficient to convince us of it. Each 
tree that blossoms, each herb and flower pro- 
claims his goodness and wisdom, which is over 
ali the earth. 

We remark an infinite variety in the blossoms 
of trees. AH are beautiful ; but their beauties 
are various* One surpasses another; but there 
are none whiqh has not something pleasing pe- 
culiar to itself. However great the Creator in 
the dispensing his gifts, he still reserves to him- 
self the liberty of bestowing inore on some than 
others. But this difierence is only. in respect to 
accessary qu^litips. Such a tree, for example, 
has blossom? oS a dazzling white ; another has 
red stripes and shades, which the first wants : 
some, have added to the beauty of their form 
and colour, an exquisite perfume ; all these dif- 
ferences do not in the leas^ affect their fertility. 
Thus,.. though we have not the same advantages 
as appear in some of bur fellow. creatures^ it 
.ought not to afflict or distqrl:) u^ : for the loss 
of any accidental beau^y, of whatever naturp 
it may he, does not hurt our real v/elfare. 

Let our chief study be,. to act in such a man- 
ner, that when the beauty and charms of thp 

body^are iip mpre, w^ ,m^y supply their place 
with jboidaflt fruits pr virtue and jpi^ty.'^ ^ 
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LESSON Llir. 

THE DAWN OF DAY. 

^HE morning dawn discovers to the MrorM 
'-■• a new and. magnificent creation. The 
shades of night deprive us of the sight and en- 
joyment of the earth and sky» but when the 
light of day returns, we behold all nature re- 
newed and embellished: the earth appears ar- 
rayed in all its magnificeilce ; the mountains 
Crowned with forests ; the hillocks clothed with 
vines : the fields covered with their harvests ; 
and the meadows watered with rivulets. The 
horizon glows ; the clouds are all tinned with 
variety of the liveliest colours; cheerful flowery 
vales are discovered at a distance; and the dew- 
drops that fall on the flowers take the mild lustre 
of apparent pearls. By degrees, as the light 
increases, the sjpectacle becomes more magni- 
ficeht. We go from light to light, till at last 
nature presents us with her most glorious ob- 
ject. The rising sun ! and the first ray that 
escapes over the mountain which had concealed 
it from us, darts rapidly from one'end of the • 
"horizon to the other. By degrees the disk of 
the sun appears^ and at length shews itself en- 
tire; then advances and runs its course, with 
a majesty which the human eye dan no longer 

-support. O Lord! who art father of the whole, 
creation, the joy and gladness of ail nature, the 
animation of every being, invites me also to 
raise my soul towards thee With the most lively 
transports of gratitude and joy. Thou art the 
very source oF Hght ; from thee proceeds each . 

' beaut/ of the morning dawti. If tfrro ditht 
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not exist there would be neUher sun, nor 

datrn, nor creation. 

But are not those indolent men much to be 
pitied, who never gave themselves the heavenly 
pleasure of contemplating the rising sun ? O, if 
they were but rational enough to indulge in the 
pure and delightful enjoyment which this mag. 
nificeot object of nature is $o calculated to in- 
spire ! If they could hut feel, that the sight of 
beautiful nature must naturally fill the heart 
with pious delight, and profound veneration for 
the Creator! If they could, in fine, compre- 
hend, that one single thought, which rises in 
the soul on seeing the dawn of day, may be- 
come the happy begiuning of a Christian life* 
would it not be worth giving up some hours of 
$kep for it ? 



LESSON LIV. 

THE SPRIKGINC UP OF SEEDS. 

T^HERI^ are, at tbi| season, many visible 
'*' changes making in the vegeuble kingdom* 
but there afe still ma,py mofe which escape our 
sight, and which nature performs in secret. The 
seeds which were some time since sown in the 
ground, sw^ll» increase, take root, ^d by degrees 
the plant shoots up and grows* This mechanism 
deserves so muck the mop^ attemioot as it is« 
properly speaking*, the saui'ce ef al^l the beau* 
ties which the spring and summer present us 
with in tbje vegetabJe J^iogdom. The seed is 
composed of different part^, according to the 
di&rent spepies » but the chief u the ^erm,, 
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Each shoot has twaparts ; the one simple/whicfr 
becomes the root ; the other scaly, which rises 
and becomes the stalk and head of the plant. 
The seed of most plants is composed of two 
pieces which are called loiss^ that are filled 
%vith a meally substance. Mosses have the roost 
simple seed of any. It consists only in the 
shoot, without pellicles or lobes. A certain 
degree of moisture and warmth are absolutely 
necessary to make the seeds spring up. The 
increase of heat, and the difference observable 
in the taste and smell of various seeds, seem to 
discover here a sort of- fermentation. By 
means of this preparation the meally substance 
of the lobes becomes proper to nourish the 
tender shoot. . It is known by- experiments, 
which have been tried with coloured juices, 
that this substance sucks in a moisture, which 
furnishes a proper nourishment, with the assist* 
ance of air, and of heat, till the plant has ac* 
quired consistence enough to profit by the juices 
which the root procures for it. Then.the ex- 
hausted loies dry by degrees, and at the end of 
a few weeks, fall off, when the plant no longer 
requires them. Certaig herbs, which grow on 
•mountains, are of a very particular nature. As 
their duration is short, it often happens that the 
seed has not time to ripen. In order, there- 
fore, that the species should not perish-, the bud, 
which contains the ^^hoot, is formed at the top 
of the p^ant, ~puts out leaves, falls, and takes 
root. But when the plant comes out of the 
^arth, it would run too great a risk, if it was 
once exposed to the outward air arid the power 
of the sun. Its^parts, therefore, rendain folded, 
«nd laid one upon^ another, nearly as it was in 
the s(cd. But, by degrees, as the ro^t stfength- 
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ens, and stretches on all sides, it furnishes the 
upper vessels with abundance of juices, by 
means of which all the organs soon unfold 
themselves. The plant is, at first, almost gela- 
tinous, but it gradually acquires more con* 
sistence, and is always increasing. 

This abridgment of the history of the shoot- 
ing of plants is sufficient to show us, how many 
preparations and means nature makes use of, to 
produce one single little plant. When, there- 
fore, we see a seed spring up, which we have 
sown, we must not imagine (as is frequently. 
the case) that it is not worth our attention. It 
isoQe of those wonders o^ nature, which is a 
subject of reflection for the greatest mind. At 
the sight of this phenomenon, let us si^ently 
admire the power aiKJi wisdom of that God^ who 
is adorable in all things. 



LESSON LV. NINETEENTH WEEK. 

ON THE BUDS OF FLOWERS. 

TI7HAT a multitude of flowers in the bud, 
^^ are at present enveloped and closely 
shut up in their intrenchments ; all their beau- 
ties are hidden, and their charms are veiled. 
Such is the wretched miser who lives by him- 
jclf, who centers all in himself, and whose 
views are mean and selfish ; who makes his Oi.wn 
private advantage or pleasure the only object of 
his desires,, and the narrow motive of his ac- 
tions.' But soon the penetrating rays of ilxe 
sun will open the buds of the flowers, and will 
deliver them from their silken bonds, that they 
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may blow magnificently in our sight. Whar 
delightful pcrhiines will they exhale! Thus, 
also, 'may the most sordid miser become bene- 
ficent when bis Sioul is enlightened by grace. 
To a heart of stone may succeed a feeling and 
compassionate one; susceptible of the sweetest 
and tenderest emotions. By the mild influence 
of the Sun of Righteousness,* the social affec- 
tions discover themselves, and open more and 
more. Sensibility no longer centers in one ob- 
ject ; it becomes universal ; extends its generous 
cares to all mankind, and all that is within its 
reach is benefited thereby. When I reflect on 
the buds and blossoms, I think of you, O lovely 
youth of both sexes I The beauty and power of 
your minds are not yet unfolded. Youf facuU 
ties are stiii in a great measure concealed. The 
bope which your'parents and masters conceive 
of you will not be so sOon realized. When 
you consider these biids, say to yourselves, I 
resemble that bud ; my parents and masters ex- 

f|ect from me the unfolding oi my talems^ and 
acuities ; they do every thing for roe ; they 
neglect nothing for my infornuttioa and in* 
struction ; they watch most tenderly oveir.my 
education ; tb the end that I may become (first 
by blossoms, and afterwards by excellent fruit) 
their joy and comfort, and make myself useful 
to society. I will therefore do all in my power 
to fulfil the pleasing hopes they form. I will 
take advantage of all the improvement and ifi- 
• struction they give tne, in order to become every 
day wiser, better, and more amiable. For this 
purpose, I will take care not to give way to the 
desires and passions of youth, which might be 
fatal to my innocence, attd destroy all the hopes 
conceived of me. 
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LESSON LVL 

INDEFATIGABLE LABOURS OF THE BEE. 

/^NE of the advantages of spring is, tiMt it 
^^ furnishes ua with an opportunity of ob<- 
serving the industry and labours of the bee.— 
Certainly a bee-hive is one'^of the finest sights a 
lover pf nature can ever have. We are in a- 
continual slate of stsrprise on seeing their order 
and regularity ; and particularly in those niaga« 
zincs so plentifully furnished with all that is 
necessary for the subsistence of the society in 
winter. What merits our attention more than 
all the rest is, the indefatigable application and 
uninterrupted labours of this little repub4ic. 
The bees give us an example of industry and' 
activity, wliich is not only uncommon, but 
perhaps has not*its equal. They ajppear as soon 
as winter is over, even when it might still be 
feared, that the cold yvould hurt them, and be* 
numb their delicate limbs. When the juices o€ 
the flowers which begin to blow have not yet 
been sufficiently digested by the sun, so as to 
furnish honey m plenty, the bees still gather 
some little for their food. But their cares and 
activity redouble very evidently during spring 
and summer. In the building their ceils they 
^re so indefatigable, that we are assured, that a 
honey.comb of double cells, back to back, such 
as three thousand bees<:an lodge in, is dispatched 
in twenly-foui" hours. This whole work is di^ 
vided amongst the members of the republic* 
While some of the bees are gathering the waK, 
preparing it, and filling the magazines, otherg 
arc employed is differeot works. Some take 
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outward form, but also by tbeir manner of being 
perpetuated, resemble plants. By this disco- 
very, made in the first half of the present cen« 
tury, natural history has been ^eatly illustrated. 
It may even be said, that it has enlarged our 
ideas ; and since the discovery of animal plants, 
it is almost impossible to determine exactly, 
^here the animal kingdom ends^ and where the 
vegetable begins. 

It is generally believed, that the difference 
between plants and animals consists in the former 
having inetther sensibility nor motiony and the 
latter having both. That is then the distinguish- 
ing character between plants and animals; but 
bow faint the shade, how slight and almost iis- 
perceptible the line, which separates the two 
kingdoms, when we think of the discovery of 
the zoophitesJ Thus, the several species of 
creatures rise, grow to perfection, and approach 
one another so nearly, that the limits which se- 
parate them can no longer be distinguished. 
Throughout all nature, we«ee something of in- 
finity, as the peculiar characteristic of its great 
Author. 



lESSON LVIII. TWENTIETH WEEK. 

THE PL^EASURB OF CULTIVATIKG FIELDS 

AMD GARDENS* 

TPHE culture of fields and gardens is one of 
-*• the most agreeable employments^ and per- 
haps the only one that is compensated by so 
many pleasures for the trouble tak^n. Most 
works confine men to a room or shop, but he 
who devotes himself to country pursuits is in 
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die open air, and breaths freely upon the mag* 

nificent theatre of nature. The blue sky is hit' 
canopy, and the earth enamelled with flowers is 
his carpet. The air he breathes is not corrupted 
by the poisonous vapours of cities. Many 
agreeable objects present themselves to his 
siffht, and, if he has .any taste for the beauties 
ot nature, he can never want pure and real 
pleasures. In the morning, soon as day-break' 
again opens the brilliant scene of the creation, 
be hastens to enjoy it ih his fields or gardens. 
The dawn proclaims the near approach of the 
sua. The grass springs up again reviv^'d| shia- 
ing yfhh dew-drops, brilliant as diamondf. 
Delightful perfumes, exhaled from herbs andr 
flowers, refresh 4iim on every side. The air 
resounds with the songs of bird^t, expressive of 
their joys and their happiness. 

Would it be possible, at the sight and sente 
of so many pleasivig and affecting objects, that 
the heart should not be touched with delight, 
with love, and gratitude towards our Creator. 
What contributes still more, to render agricul- 
ture and gardening particularly agreeable, is the 
infinite variety ol objects it affords, of works, 
and employment which attach us to it, by con- 
staatly affording new ones; and preventing the 
distaste inseparable from sameness. Nature pre- 
sent$ the husbandman wjth numberless agree* 
able changes. Sometimes he sees the plants 
springing out of the eart^; others rising high, 
and unfolding themselves ; others again in full 
bloona. 

Come, all people, bless the Lord, and prafse 
his works. He is the source of all good. He 
sends the rain to water the barren fields, and it 

• G 
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is through him alone that the earth becomei 
fruitful. 



LESSON LIX. 



THE TULIP. 



nrHE tulip is certainly a very beautiful 
^ flower; and, if we consider that every 
year there blow millions of tulips, which ail 
differ from each other, the proportion and beau- 
ties ot which are infinitely varied, we must 
have lost ail feeling hot to be struck with ad- 
xhiration. Certainly, to be convinced of the 
existence of a wise and good God, we need 
only contemplate a tiiiip in full bloom. There- 
fore, when we Ipok at a bed of tulips, let us 
not limit ourselves to the admiration of their 
beauty, but let us admire, above all things, the 
infinite wisdom of that Being who has formed 
these flowers, and executed them in such per- 
fection. Whatever charms the tulip possesses, it 
loses a little of its valud; in being merely food for 
the eye, ind having no sweet smell. For when we 
compare it wuh the carnation, which, joined to 
the beauty of its form, has the most exquisite 
'perfume, we soon forget tHe gaudy 'dress of the 
tulip. Such is the iate of persons, who are 
endowed with beauty, and set off* their charms 
with every Qjnamenr, but are destitute of the 
beauties of the mind. The former captivates 
but for a very short time, while the beauty of 
the mind remains when all the charms of form 
are fled ; and the esteem which our virtues in- 
spire, is constant and dui^ble. A virtuous 
foul is formed by the rules'of wisdom, and its 
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ornament 19 innocence. The perfume of good 
works is spread around wherever it exists, and 
ii vt^ill, one day, be transplanted into the garden 
of Paradise. One observation which the his- 
tory of plants aflfords us, is, that the more 
beautiful a flower is, the sooner it fades. In a 
short time, nothing of that blooming tulip will 
remain but a withered stalk. Its life and beauty 
last but for a few weeks ; age destroys its 
charms; its leaves fall; and its colours fade. 
What a useful lesson is this for us. Let us 
remember how uncertain and frail is beauty, 
and rest our hopes of distinction upon the more 
^olid basis of intellectual attainments. 



LESSON LX. ' 

THE LANGUAGE OF A))IMALS. 

^AN, properly speaking, is ttie only ani, 
^^^ mal who can be said to have language; 
and it is particularly by this circumstance, that 
he shows his superiority over all other animated 
beings. It is. by means of speech that he ex- 
tends his empire over all nature, that he rises to. 
wards his Divine Author ; contemplates, adores, 
and obeys him. It is by this faculty, that he 
learns to know himself and all the creatures 
around him ; and to make them serve, for hit 
use. Every animal but man is deprived of this 
faculty, because they are void of reason ; and 
it is reason which capacitates us to learn Jan. 
guages, and the use of speeeh. But as animals 
make their wants and feelings known l;>y.naturd 

G • 
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signs ; as they utter certain sounds, which ex- 
press the sentiments that afTect them, one may 
eo far allow they have a sort of language. The 
variety of these tones, their number, their use, 
and the order in which they follow one another, 
form the essential parts of their language. To 
form a just idea of this, it is not necessary to 
have recourse to deep researches : it is enough 
to observe the animals daily before our eyes, 
and with whom we have a sort of intimate con- 
fiexiort. Examine the hen with her chicks: if 
^he fields any food, she calls and invites tnem to 
it. They understand her, and tome instantly. 
If they have lost sight of this tender mother, 
their plaintive cries express their anguish, and 
desire to see her aga4«* Attend to the different 
cries of the cock, when a stranger or a dog 
comesMnto the poultry yard, when a kite, or 
any other enemy appears, and when he calls or 
answers his hens. ; How lamentable are the 
cries of the turkey, when she sees a bird of prey 
hovering over her and her brood, while the 
young 6n^s lay as if lifeless until the danger be 
bassed and the bird disappears. There is much 
variety in the language of the dog. Who can 
b^ insensible to the joy that this faithful «servant 
shows at the return ot his master. He jumps, he 
dances, he runs here and there, turns quick and 
lightly routed his master, stops all at once; fixes 
his eyes on him with the greatest tenderness; 
draws near hiiti ; and licks and caresses him re- 
peartedly* Then beginning his play again, he 
puts himself into all sorts of attitudes; barks; 
^ells every body how happy he Ts ; and shows 
h\9 joy many ways. But ht)w different are these 
sounds, frorh thoses noises he makes at the 
sound of a robber, or on seeing a wolf. If we 
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follow a dog in the chace, we see how he makes 
iumself understood, by all his motions^ How 
well adapted his signs are to the discoveries he 
wishes to make I This affords us an opportunity 
to admire the wisdom and goodness of the Su- 
preme Being. What beneficent attention has 
he shown towards animals, in granting them 
the power to express by sounds their wants and 
feelings! From their organization, and the na- 
ture of their souls, it was Impossible they 
should speak the human language ; but they 
would have been much more to be pitied, 
and less useful to us, if the Creator had entirely 
deprived them of the power of making them- 
selves understood. To compensate them for 
the want of speech, he endowed them with tho 
address to communicate, by various little waysy 
their feelings to one another, a's well as to man-» 
kind. He has given them organs, proper to 
produce and vary a certain nunAber of sounds ; 
and their make is such, that each species has 
partict»Iar and distinct sounds, by which they 
make thcm«eives ;understood. In a word, the 
Creator has giv^n as.mu&h force to the language 
of animals, as their nacure would admit of; 
and all that the end for which they were created 
required. But as for us, we possess faculties 
in all respects much superior. We can rise to 
general notions, and separate the object from 
the qualities which distinguis^h iu We can, by 
means of an infinity of sounds, express all our 
conceptions; 

O thou, the great Creator! what gratitude d6 
we not therefore owe unto thee 1 Grant that we 
may never forget this important part of thy 
blessings; but, on the contrary, that each time 

G3 
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we make use of speech, we nay reflect on the 
excellence of our privileges, and the greatness 
of thy wisdom and goodness. 



LESSON LXI. TWENTY.FIRST WEEK. 

COMPLAINTS OF MANKIND RELATIVE TO 
CERTAIN INCONVENIENCES IN THE 
LAWS OF NATURE. 

"TX7HY is the human body, from its con- 
^^ stitution, liable to many infirmities and 
accidents ?'' Whoever asks this question, should 
consider .how impossible it would be to form 
one's self- a body, which unites more advantages 
in itself, than that which we have received from 
our Creator. It was incompatible with nature, 
and the chain of things inhibit world, that man 
should have an invulnerable body. If one of 
our fellow-creatures be deformed ; another 
lame; a third deaf or dumb; is it a reason for 
us to murmur against God ? Are those defects 
so common as to give us reason, to complain? 
If, afteT these questions, any should still 
think they have reason for discontent, let them 
reflect, that, it is of use to men, in general,^ 
that they may not want examples of the defects 
to which the human body is liable. Fpr, when 
a person, perfect and well made, compares 
himself with one that is crooked and defoftaaed* 
he is sensible of all the advantages of well 
formed limbs; he learns to value properly a 
gift till then unthought of, and take more care 
to preserve it How valuable is oacb-eye, each 
^r« each organ of sense, each joint, each limb, 
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if we only observe the condition of the feiv 
people who are deprived of them ! — Would any 
of us part with a lirab, in exchange for the 
greatest treasure ? Are not our bodies more 
beautiful and regular, than the iBnest building, 
or the most curious machine ? And, though the 
latter are very inferior to it, we are far from 
attributing the assemblage of their parts to 
chance. " Why are the countries of the earth 
so different from one another, . sometimes cold, 
sometimes damp, sometimes low, and some- 
times high ?'* But, O man» if thou bad&t the 
power to form a globe, wherein every thrng was 
to be for the advantage of men and amimals» 
would thy understanding furnish a plan better 
than this ? The countries of the earth, by mean^ 
of their difference, produce variety of exhala- 
tions a,nd winds, which occasion that mixed 
air, wherein, experience tells 41$^, that men and 
aoin»ls live iiealthy and coruented in most 
places, and wherein plants also grow and in- 
crease. " It is however allowed, that the va- 
riation in weather is not beneficial to all men, 
or to all countries," But, has not the preced- 
ing weather influenced the following^ as the cIn 
mate of one country often influences another. 
Are we capable of judging of the whole? Must 
a number of farmers, sigh in vain for rain, be- 
cause dry weather would suit the private con- 
venience of one family I A certain temperature 
of the air may occasion, here and there, a tran- 
sient barrenness ; but, can it be called an. evil, 
if it was necessary in order to hinder the air from 
corrupting ? Is it reasonable, when we cannot 
take in the whole, to find fault with a part? 
"Why arc there so many hurtful animals?" 

G4 
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'Would It then be better to have no beasts of 
prey, small or large, upon the earth ? They pat 
a stop to the number of anittials, that would 
otherwise overpower \xs; and, it is because 
-many animals serve for food to beasts of prey, 
' -that the number of living creatures increases 
^very year. If these beasts of prey did not 
exist, the carcases of the animals on wjiich they 
feed, would not only be useless to living crea- 
tures» but would be hurtful* Every year, ani- 
mals thus devoured are replaced by others ; and, 
in most cases, population depends on the quan- 
tity of sustenance. Thus gnats, and other in^ 
•sects \A)uld soon want food, if the animals, whose 
'prey they are, did not prevent them from mul- 
tiplying too fast. »« Why has the 'Creator re- 
-gulated the course of nature by such invariable 
laws ?" I( is in consequence ot such regulation, 
that man's experience and labour enable him to 
make use of his undeistanding and powers; io 
as to be, in some measure, master of his own' 
welfare. Do we wish to inhabit a worldi where 
•we should have no occasion to do any thing; 
where we could not in any way promote our 
t)wn pleasures ; where there should be no rule, 
310 fundamental law; where, the best, the bad, 
and the worst, being equally unknown^ nothing 
could make us attend to the laws of nature ? # 
Doubtless, there will ever be a number of 
things in nature, the purposes of which, or 
their relation with the whole, must ever be con- 
cealed from tfs. But on all occasions, let us rest 
in this principle, that the Almighty does every 
thing for wise and beneficent purposQKi 
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LESSON LXII. 

THE HARMONY AND PATRIOTISM AMON G 

TH£ B£J£i». 

T TNION and patriotism form undoubtedly 
^ the fundamental happiness, which may, 
in some measure, be ascribed to bees. It is at 
feast certain, t1iat their republic would soon 
be destroyed, if they did not live in great har- 
mony amongst themselves. Those who have 
Tnade observations on this subject, inform us, 
tnat when the bees return to their hives, loaded 
with materials for building, they find some of 
their companions ready to relieve them from 
their burdens. The travellers begin their joqr* 
neys again ; and while they are gathering more 
provision, the working bees Which remain in 
the hive, knead together the little the others 
had brought ; and thus prepare a mass proper 
for the building. Some, who are not directly 
employed in work, are busy in doing good 
6ffices to those that are ; and bring them lood, 
in order to let the work go on without their 
losing by it. This harmony nearly approaches 
to the patriotism observable amongst men. The 
riches of a nation are the riches of each citizen ; 
^nd this numerous republic forms but one fa- 
fnlly. Here there is no self-interest, no ava- 
rice, and consequently no rapine* Here the 
bees never assemble together' to use violence^ 
^rtd fight battles with their country people. 
Herf we never see one bee avariciously wishing 
for rtiorfe'than is necessary, Whilst another is in 
want: neither do, they ever try to get more 
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honey, when they have laid in a sufEcient pro- 
vision for the winter* 

Insignificant as we reckon these inserts* we 
may learn from them virtues, on which depend 
the repose and happiness of our lives ! In what- 
ever rank or condition we are, it is necessary 
to act in concert with our fellow-creatures. 
The society in which we live> Christianity, and 
our own happiness, require it. Let each of us 
cheerfully bear our part in the general burden; 
and, if it is necessary, let us even take upon us 
the burdens of others, when, through ignorance 
or weakness, any may be deficient. And if it 
should so happen, that religion, duty, and coif- 
science, require us to make great sacrifices to 
our fellow- creatures, let us take care not to 
consider it as an evil, let no visible selfishness 
ever find room in our hearts. Those who seek 
to enrich themselves, at the expence of others, 
iare contemptible members of society. When 
we can in any ways contribute to the general 
good, let us not be deterred from it, by the 
Fear of. having no reward : are not the testimony - 
of a clear conscience, and the blessyigs of eter« 
nity sufficient rewards? It is too true, how- 
ever, that among the evils of this life, which 
we form to ourselves, we must reckon this one, 
that there is no such thing as perfect agreement 
in sentiments and characters: but, even this 
ought to make u;5 admire the wisdom of Provi- 
dence, which, notwithstanding the disunions 
and disorders of the world, notwithstanding the 
self-interest which governs mankind, still keeps 
iip society and makes it flourish. When a pilot 
knows how to direct his ship, so as to av.oid the 
' sand-banks, against which it might be cast by the 
waves, it is thehjihat I admire his skill and ex- 
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pefience* And when I see, notwithstanding 
the wickedness of mankind, in the midst of the 
storms of passion, that wisdom and virtue still 
preside, I admire the infinite goodness of him 
who governs the world. 



LESSON LXIII. 

THE PRODIGIOUS NUMBER OF' PLANTS 

ON THE EARTH. 

A BOVE twenty thousand diBFerent sorts of 
•^ plants have been already reckoned, and 
we discover new ones every day. Some have 
been found out by the help of the microscope, 
where they wefe least expected. Mosses and 
sponges hav^ been classed among vegetables, 
and have discovere'd to the virtuosi flowers and 
seeds before unknown. Freestone is often co- 
vered with dark brown spots, and the same is 
seen on the best polished glass. This mouldy 
substance sticks to most bodies, and it is a gar« 
den in miniature, a field, or a forest, where 
plants have their seeds, which blossom visibly, 
jAOtwithstanding their extreme littleness. If We 
reflect on the quantity of moss, which covers 
eveo, th^':hafdest stones, and the, most barren 
sp<V#-» .on> the quantity of herbs and grass; or^ 
the several sorts of ibwers; on all the trctes 
an4 bushes, each of which may be considered 
as an assemblage of a thousand differentx vege- 
tables ; if we add to these the aquatic plants, as 
slight and delicate as a hair, and most of which 
are still unknown to us, we may form some 

G 6 ^ ♦ 
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idea of the multitude of plants upon our globe* 
It is more wonderful how all these different 
iorts of plants are preserved, without destroying 
6ne another. In order to prevent ibis, the 
Sovereign Disposer of all things has appointed 
to each species of vegetables a place analogous 
to its peculiar qualities* He has distributed them 
upon the suilace of the earth, with so much 
"wisdom and propriety, that no part of it is des- 
titute, nor do they grow in too nluch abund- 
a|aee any where. This is the reason that some 
plants require growing in an open field, and 
not in the shade, where they would at least 
grow languid and weak. Others can only sub- 
sist in water, where the different qualities of the 
fluid matter occasions great variety. Some 
plants grow in sand, others in -marshy and 
muddy places. Certain vegetables spring above 
the surface of the earth, others unfold them« 
selves within its bosom. 

The different strata of which the soiPis com- 
|)osed, sand', clz^y, chalk, &c. have eatfh their 
particular vegetables; and from thence* it is> 
that in the immense garden of nature, there-is 
ho place absolutely barren.- From the sftialtest 
dust to the hardest rock, from the torrid to the 
ftigid zcTne, every soil, every climate, has ltd 
peculiar plants; Another circumstant^e is well 
Worthy our admiration ; the Creator's having 
lo ordained, that-, amon^ this iitie»ai^ n'utnber of 

Slants, those used fdr food or ineditifre intf el^ 
iuch more abundantly tban those 'of 'tess u^e. 
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rESSON LXIV. TWENTY-SECOND 

WEEK. 

PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 

JT is not through ignorance alone, it is more 
through self-iove and pride, that we cali 
nothing the world but one ot the least parts of 
the universe; persuading ourselves that our 
globe alone is peopled ; that the sun was made 
merely to communicate its iight and heat to us» 
and that the moOn and stars ^re of no other use 
but to light our nights, and show the traveller 
hi« way. The contenlplauon of the fixed star» 
is sufficient to contradict this ridiculous opinion; 
Their twinkling proves, that they shine with 
their own light; and their being visible to ufs; ' 
at the immense distance they are from os» proves 
that they are much larger than the sun. Is il 
then probable, that thiese celestial bodies, which 
are not luminous specks, but ^reat sunHs ; these 
numberkss bodies placed so ^at from ourglobe<; 
that they .should not be created for better pur« 
poses ? tf the purpose of them were oAly i(^ 
serve as nocturnal Kghts to usi they: would &e 
of no use the greatest part of the year. Th# 
frequent cloudy skies, and the nights that are 
light frooi<»other causes, would m^ke them use! _ 
les9* fhose 'itars also, whicli the nakefd ey^ 
cannot discover from their g^eal ji«t<ance, WoaM 
be absolutely of no use; and the purpose ascribed 
to them would be better supplied by one single 
star nearer to us, than by so many millions at 
that distance. As the same reasoning may be 
applied to all the uses the stars are of to us, 
either in navigation or any thing else, it must 
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be allowed, that we could not possibly account 
for the design of those- numerous suns^ if no 
creatures except those of Our own globe pro- 
fited by their light and beat. This concJusion 
appears still more natural, if we reflect atten- 
tively on our solar system. We observe that 
the mobii in many thing resembles this earth ; 
that there are land and sea, mountains and vaU 
)ey«, islands and gulphs. Such afBnities as these 
authorise us to admit others, and to suppose 
also in the moon, minerals, plants, animals, and 
rational creatures. The analogy between the 
moon afid the rest of the planets lead us to form 
the same conjectures of them. And as each 
star has, to all appearance, like our sun, its 
particular planets, and as these undoubtedly re- 
semble ours, we in a manner behold around us 
an innumerable multitude of worlds, each of 
which has its peculiar laws, arrangement, pro- 
ductions, and inhabitants. How numerous are 
the works of God I How glorious the starry sky 
appears! Millions of worlds declare his glory« 
and the intelligent beings they contain acknow- 
ledge and adore their Maker. How forcibly 
does this incline us to join with the heavenly 
choir, in singing the praise of the Most High, 
that it may resound over all the universe ! How 
bappy the prospect that opens to us of that 
future state, wherein we shall be acqu^upted 
with thfsse worl(ds» and be able to cpmyrehf od 
ike wonders of tbeo^ ! ^ ^ . 
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LESSON LXV. 

LEAVES OF TREES. 

nnHE leaves of trees form one of the greal 
^ beauties of nature. Our impatience to see 
them in spring, and our joy when they do ap« 
pear, prove suiEciently^ that they are the orna- 
ments of our gardens, fields, and woods. How 
great the ' pleasure jwe enjoy in the hot summer 
days, from the refreshing coolness of their de- 
lightful shade. Yet, after ail, this is certainly 
the least of the advantages, which accrue to us 
from the foliage of trees : we need only con- 
sider the wonderful construction of leaves to be 
convinced that they were desigixed for much 
more important purposes. Each leaf has cer- 
tain vessels, which, being pres^sed close at the 
end, or in the stalk, ext,end themselves like ribs 
within the leaf« and branch out in a thousaod 
ways. There are no leaves without these ex-. 
tremely fine vessels, and an astonishing number 
of pores. The nourisbmc»t of many plants, 
proceeds directly from the leaves ; their pores 
serve to^ imbibe the moisture, or the juices of 
the atmosphere, and to communicate them aEier- 
wards to the whole plant. By these means the i. 
plants in dry weather run no risk of wanting : 
nourishnGient* They recei:ye abundance of re- 
freshing dew, which, falling from the upper 
leaves, waters tho^e beneath them, and thus 
none of this nourishing juice is lost. Many ext 
periments tend to show us, that plants perspire 
greatly, and that the leaves appear to be the 
principal organs of this important operation. 
They serve also to introduce into the plaat th« 
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air it requires. They even contribute to the 
preservation of the bud» which is to succeed in 
the following year; for the eye of the bud is 
already under the stem of the leaf: undoubted- 
ly it is guarded and preserved by them ; at the 
same time that ihe quantity of juice, where the 
leaf joins to the plant, aho serves to nourish it. 
This is the reason, that many trees wither and 
die when their leaves are plucked off: it 8ome-« 
rimes happens to the mulberry tree, when it is 
stripped 'without proper caution to feed silk- 
worms. Thrs is also th« reason that grapei do 
not ripen, when the vine* loses its leaves in 
Hummer; Another remark may be made on this 
subject, which very ihuch opens to us the man- 
ner of the plant's growth : the uiTder side of the 
leaves always turned towards the ground, is 
generally of- a paler and less bright colour; 
k is more rough and spongy than the upper side. 

' Here again we discover the wisest purposes r 
jhie side of the leaf next the ground is rougher, 
and corisequently more fall of pores, in order 
Che better to imbibe what dew rises from the 
earth, and to distribute it afterwards -over the 
rest of the plant in more abundance. The leaves 

' Aen turn on the side tbat can best receive the 
nutritive moisture ; and- this is tbe reason why 
leaves of some plants incline very low down. 
" If we* take notice of trees growing oh a steep 
hill, we shiill see that their leaves do not fake 9 • 
ll^rizonYal direction, but evidently a perpendr* 
«ulaT on^ ; whifch proves that the leaves dravr 
towards the side where there is most moisture. 
Theise reflections -may -make* us consider the 
leaves of \he trees hereafter, in a difierent light 
ffotii whaft we have hitberto done. ' If we did 
not Inow the inrnMtablc art o^f their constnic* 
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tion, nor the tmportant purpose of dieir exist- 
ence> it would not be wonderfuU that we should 
see them with neglect and indifference* But 
when we know that each leaf 13 an effect of the 
Divine Power, and an organ of fruttfulneas, it 
would be unpardonable to see them with inat- 
tention. They ouffht naturally to lead us to 
the following useful reflection : ev<;ry thing, 
even the very smallest object in nature, has been 
planned with wisdom by the Creator. 



LESSON LXVI. 

THE REVIVING POWER OF THE SUN.. 

*T*H£ spleiidour and warmth of the sun iiu 
^ spire me with spirit and activity, sufficient 
to fulfil the duties oi life, and to enjoy society. 
The involuntary izldbltoce and lowness*, which 
made me inactive in wimer* axe ixy -<l«grce« 
vanished. I breathe more freely, and I emk 
ploy myself with more pdeasare. How ca^ it 
be otherwise, when I am witness to the uinvef-* 
sal joy which the sun communicates to the 
world, and every where perceive its enlivening 
powers? It animates) and revives* all creaturds 
with its benign influence. Millions of shining 
insects awake, sport, and bask in its rays. The 
birds salute it with their melody^ Every thing 
that breathes rejoices in it, and we every where 
trace its happy effects. It causes the sap to rise 
and circulate through trees, plants, and' Vege- 
tables, and the leaves and blossoms to shoot. It 
ripens the fruit and gives it colour. It sheds 
jiite and light throughout all nature, and i& th^ 
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source of that warmth, without which every 
animal wouTd languish and die. The effect of 
the sun is not only ielt on the surface of our 
globe, but even in caves under ground, where 
it produces inetalsr &nd also anim^t^s living 
creatures. It penetrates into the highest moun- 
tains, though they are composed of rocks and 
stones. It e?ctends even to the bottom of the 
ocean, where it acts in several ways. When 
we reflect on these useful effects of the sun^ it 
is natural to think of the miserable condition 
we should be in, if wc were deprived of the 
light and heat of that celestial body ; what would 
our globe be but<a lifeless roass,,wkhout order or 
beauty ? The trees" coufd not produce leaves,, 
nor the plants flowers ; the fields would be with- 
out' verdure, ahd the country without harvest ; 
all nature would have a gloomy, melancholy 
appearance* 

The sun with its reviving power is the em- 
blem of a truly charitable Christian. He also 
spreads joy and blessings around him*. By him 
the oppressed heart is raised and strengthened^ 
the afflicted are comforted, the ignorant are en- 
lightened, and the poor relieved. Oh 1 let us 
hereafter resemble this beneficent and charitable 
man* Let us, according to our different sta- 
tions share with our fellow- creatures the goods 
which Providence has bestowed upon us. With* 
out partiality or prejudice, letus.hold out assist- 
ance to ail M^ want -it. Let us instruct one, 
comfort anoSner, feed the hungry, relieve the 
distressed. Thus shall we quit this world re-^ 
gretted, yet beloved, and our memories be 
klessed by our fellow-creatures. 






\ 
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LESSON LXVII. TWENTY-THIRD 

WEEK. 

THE DESIRES OF THE SOUL ARE INFINITE*. 



L 



£T us employ some moments in reflecting 
on ourselves. The soul has certainly the 
first claim to our attention. It touches us near. 
ly, and ought to be dearer to us* than all the 
pleasing objects which this season so particularly 
affords. Whatever satisfaction we find in con- 
templating the corporeal world* it cannot be 
compared to that which we experience, in re- 
ilejcting upon the.natore and faculties of the sou). 
The observation of exterior objects, such as the 
traveller meets with on the road, is certainly 
agreeable. to hira, because he requires to be 
amused and refreshed through his pilgrimage; 
but that of spiritual objects, leads directly to the 
blessed immortality we may expect, as citizens 
of the world, to come. Let u» therefore some- 
times reflect on th.e desires implanted in our 
souls by the Creator. Experience proves, that 
our thirst of knowledge can never be fully gra- 
tified. We have no sooner made one discovery 
than we aim at another. Our desires are never 
satisfied; and when we at last obtain what we 
had most ardently wished for, we begin agaia 
to form new desires : that of acquiring more 
and more blessings accompanies us through life» 
and even in the moment of quitting the world. 
What conclusion can be drawn from this* but 
that, as our desires continually extend beyond 
the present, without being ever fully gratified,. 
there' must be blessings after death, beyond the 
linwts of this life? We are not tiien designed 
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for this transient life alone, but for an everlast^ 
11^ one. Is it probaMe, indei^d, that man would 
be the only creature on eaith endowed with fa- 
culties, without having, at the same time, the 
destiny for which these faculties were bestowed 
upon him ? That man should have an instinct, 
without the means of satisfying it, and hi in 
•this respect more miserable th;in bruees ? Whe!!» 
•a beast is hungry or dry, it always finds means 
do supply its wants. We see the silk-worm spin 
its bag, and shut itself up> for irs* transformaiion^ 
Would that happen if it was not designed for 
mnother state,, in which it wae to appear a^iii 
•under a new form ? We see that binds lay eggs ; 
.Would that be the case, if these egg« were not 
to serve for the preservation of their secies, 6t 
that of other oreatu«cB 1 If one exrstenee, theti^ 
vfAs to be confiiied within the narrow limits of 
this li«fe, why Should We h»ve received tneUfia* 
iions and. desires wbrch cannot be gratified, af&d 
faculties which we ca«ld never uae i^ 
-' Being of>iM*«ngs! bur soti^ are eapafcle of 
faevng filled with thy SpiWt |^ grem tbac we nsajr 
)ove thee above all ifhii»gs. 



LESSON LXVIIL 

, THE. USE OF VENOMOUS PLANTS ANB- 
; ANIMALS. 

EVERY thing on earth, c&nsiAeteA sepa^*^ 
rately, is good and whol^seme ; and, if 
any thing becomes hurtful, it ifr because we 
ni'ike a bad use o^nt, instead of that for whrch 
ft was designed. From thence it is, that -the 
loi^t of foodi wlikh preserves the life of one 
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animal, destriyys another; atfd (hat a plant Which, 
in some cases, is* considered as poisonous, is on 
other occasions veryusefiil and salutary. Thas, 
for exatnple, hem^odk was formerly supposed 
<leadly poison, and now a number of experi« 
flients assure us, it assists in admirable cures. 
. The multitude and variety .of vegetables 
which grt>w u'pon tihe earth is prodigious ; but 
we must -not imagine they were«aU created for 
the lise of man. Some plants at% designed foi* 
beasts, others furnish us with dress and orna- 
tnents ; some please our taste and smell, and a 
great number df them are medicMial. But the 
number of noxioas plants and animals is tiO'* 
thing in comparison of the multitude of those 
that are of the greatest use to us. The Creator 
has also implanted a natural instinct in men and 
animals, which give« khem an aversion to what- 
ever is hurtful to tbem% The mischievous beasts 
have a certain fear of man, and scarce ^ver 
make use of their offensive arms, unless they 
are attacked or provoked. Besides, the most 
noxious animals have evident marks and charac- 
ters, by which theur dangerous properties are 
easily known ; that, by being warned,, we may 
avoid, or prevent the danger* The rattle<snake, 
which is the most veaomous of all snakes, gives 
warning of its approach by the clattering of the 
fings in its lait. The crocodile is so heavy in 
m motions, and tUi'ns with such difficulty, that 
it is very easy to escape froitt it. Divine Good* 
tiess has even so widely dispiMed things, thatthe 
most dangerous and venomous animals furnish 
the remedy with the poison. Thus the sCor^ 
pion's oil is ah infallible remedy for its venom. 
A bee bhlised, rubbed, and put onth^ wound, 
eures the^vil of i^ VH^g« - The fat of Vipers U 
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also an excellent remedy against tbeir bite. 
$,everal creatures which appear hurtful are oot 
really sp, at least in certain respects. Their 
poison, and even the organs they make use of 
U> wound others, are absolutely necessary to 
them. One example may serve for all the rest ; 
the bee often gives pain with its sting, but if it 
be taken from it, the bee can. never be of any 
use aftf^rwardf. It is the same throughout all 
nature. Every thing that appears hurtful, is« 
In reality, indispensably necessary. Wherefore, 
then, has man the presumption to decide wbat 
is hurtful or useful in nature ? Who can say it 
is coi>trary. to the wisdom of God that we. should 
sometimes feel pain ? Do iu>t the most disagree- 
able things often procure us the greatest advan<< 
tage? In general, it is certain, that natural 
things are only hurtful by accident : and if we 
receive harm from them» we may ofun blame 
our own imprudence. 



LESSON LXIX. 

• . * • 

SINGULARITIES IN TH£ VEGETABLE 

KINGDOM. 

'T^HE variety of animals is ^o great, jhat it 
^ appears at fif^t difficult co find connexion 
between them and plants. Some beasits live only 
in water; others only on land, or in the air; 
some can live in either, or both et^ually. But 
it m^y be said literally, that it is the same in 
respect to vegetables. There are plants which 
only live in the ground ; others that only grov 
in water; others that ciftf %^9C> ||Q:^oisture; 
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ethers, still, which live equally in land or 
water : there are even some that live in the air. 
There is in the island of Japan a tree, which, 
contrary^o the nature of all other plants, which 
require moisture, cannot bear it. As soon as 
it is wet, it withers, and the only, way to save 
it from dying, is to cut it down to the root, to 
iry it in the sun, and afterwards plant it in a 
dry and sandy soil*. It has been discovered, 
that a sort 01 mushfoom, of moss, and other 
little plants, swim in the air^ TAxe vegetation 
of the trufHe is still more singular: this extra- 
ordinary tubercle has neither roots, stalk, leaves, ^ 
nor, blossom, nor even any visible seed: it 
draws its, .sustenance through the pores of its 
bark. B^t ho^ it is produced, or why, in ge« 
neral, there should be no other herb found 
where this sort of eiush rooms grows, and the 
earth be light and full of crevices, has not yet 
been accounted for. There is no plant which 
can better be compared to the land and water 
animals, than that sort of membraneous mo$s, 
cMcd npstock. It is an irregular body, a. little 
transparent^ ^pd of a p^le green colour. It 
trembles when touched, and is easily broken. 
It can only be sfen after it has rained ; it is 
then found in several places, but chiefly in un* 
cultivated ground, and along the sides of sandy 
roads. It is foraged alroost in, s^ moment; foe 
when jii summer .walking in a garden, not the 
least trace ol it is seen ; on a. sudden a storm of 
rain falls, and jn an hour after, in the same spot^ 
the whole walk will appear covered with a great 
quantity of it. . For a long time it was supposed 
that the nostoc&^eW from the sky; but it is now 
kn^wn to be nothing hut a leaf which imbibes 
a great quantity rof Y^a^er*. . Jl;ui i^af^ to* which 
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no rbot has* been di$cavered, is in its natural- 
state wlien well impregnated with water; but 
heat, or a high wind, makes the water evaporate 
in a few hours, and then the leaf contracts* 
shrinks, and loses its transparency and colour* 
From this circumstance it appears to grow sud- 
denly, and to be created in a wcHiderful nranner, 
with the rain ; as a fresh shower falling on it» 
when k has been withered and invisible, revives 
and makes it a?ain appear. But there are still 
more singularities worth observation among the 
vjegetables. The whole atmosphere is filled with 
millions of invisible plants and seeds. Even 
aeeds of a larger sort are scattered by the wrnd 
all over the earth ; and as soon as the air has 
carried them to the places where they can thrive,, 
they become plants ; and it requires so little for 
that purpose, that it is difficult to conceive 
whence they can draw what is necessary for 
their grbwth* There are considerable plants, 
dnd even trees, that take root and grow in cre- 
vices of rocks, without ihe l^ast appeapance of 
earth. Vcgetktion is sometimes formed incon- 
ceivably quick: for example, if the seed of 
mushrooms or water- cresses be put itito wet 
Hnen, they become a salad in twenty- four hours. 
There are plants which appear to have scarce 
any life, and yet they continue to exist. We 
often see willows not only hollow and- decayed 
within, but the outer bark so hurt that there 
scarce remains an eighth - part of it. These 
trunks, however, poor as they are, break out 
again every spring, and shoot into numberless 
Wanches and leaves* How wonderful it is, 
that the nutritive juice of plants is not only 
supplied by means of the root, but by the leaves 
also, wMch <lraw it from theair^'andin^some 
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degree pump it in ; and that there should be 
plants, the branches of which become roots, 
and the roots brancfaest according as thejr are 
turned in planting chein! The great age to 
which trees arrive is also well worthy oor ad«. 
miration ! There are apple-trees, which must be ' 
above a thousand years old ; and, if we calcu« 
late in the gross, the fruit which such a tree 
produces every year, we cannot but admrre the 
fertility of a pippin, which can singly supply 
all Europe mth trees and fruit of that sort. 

But we should never have done, if we were" 
to pursue these reflections so far as they might 
lead. Every thing is full of wonders 1— Every 
thing marks to us a Being of perfection, whose 
power, wisdom, and unbotinded goodness, all 
join in bestowing upon us continual blessings 
and enjoyments. 



LESSON LXX. TWENTY-FOURTH 

WEEK. 

THE LOADSTONE. 

nnttE loadstone i« the most singular of all 
-'' minerals in its properties. It is a stone 
of a dark grey colour, and has the virtue of at- 
tracting iron. This vmue is not equal through- 
out the. whole stone, but resides chiefly in two 
of its points, called the poles of the loadstone. 
When this stone is suspended by a string, and 
unconfined, it constantly points one of its poles 
to the north, and the other to the south, if first 
put in motion, and then left u to itself. This re-, 
gular direction, which only varies a little ia 

H 
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some particular parts of the earth, has given the 
name of the northern pole to that which points 
to the north, and the southern to that which points 
rto the south. The two properties of attracting 
iron, and pointing towards the north, is com- 
municated to iron by rubbing it against the 
.loadstone. This discovery introduced the mag« 
'iietic needle, so indispensably necessary to na- 
•vigators in long voyages; which proves, that 
things may become very .useful to the world, 
though at first sight they appear of little im- 
'portance ; and that, in general, the Icnowledge 
and study of the magnificent works of the crea- 
tion is. of infinite advantage to the human mind* 
These virtues in the loadstone prompted tlie 
naturalist to examine further into it,, with the 
hope, not only of finding out th^ cause of such 
surprising efi'ects, but of discovering new pro- 
perties in the stone. They were more fortunate 
in the latter than In the former. It was oh. 
served, that the loadstone does not at all times, 
and in all places, point to the north ; but that 
it sometimes inclines a little to the east, and 
sometimes to the west, more or less. It was 
observed, that its attractive powers were equal- 
ly strong, though bodies wefe placed between 
the iron and the stone, which might be sapposea 
to prevent the effect. Glass, fire, water, men, 
and animals, with every metal, except iron, 
give free passage to the magnetic effluvia. It 
was discovered, that in two- loadstones, the two 
poles ol the same name, the two northern and 
two southern poles, repulsed each other, and 
seemed to fly one from theother* It was there- 
fore concluded, that the power of attraction 
might be in the iron as well as in the Ipadstonc* 
a% they seemed to attract each other equally. In 
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order t6 be convinced bi this, one need bnly. 
hang a loadstone on one end of 'the' beam t)f af 
balance, and put an equal weight at the other 
end, and when ihe loadstone is balanced, aod 
not in motion, to p'lace a bit of irt>rt lindierit^ 
the loadstone will be immediately drawn. dov^rxi 
by the iron, and the other weight will Ay ppL^ 
If their situation is reversed^ the loadstone wili 
attract the iron in the same manners ' r • • 

However singular those things are in the load- 
stone, there is another cifdumistance no Jessr 
worthy of observation ; * which is, , that. -all .the. 
endeavours and alt the sagacity of the Jovers of 
wasdom, who havetaken>such.ipaias to discover 
the cause of these wonderful ^ffscts, hc)ve beea 
hitherto fruitless. The loadstone is stHI' a mysw 
tery to th'e human understanding. : Let us.not 
then be surprised, that in religion, which, is 
above all that San affect the^senses, ,we shduld 
find mystei^ies *we cannot penetrate, and .the 
perfect knowledge of which is reserved for the 
iuture^state ; but let us remember^, that aeon-: 
siderable part of the happiness of: tbd- world to: 
come^ wi4I consist in hawing a 'morc.parfectt 
knowledge of all that can contribute to* dom»t 
plete our felicity, and to prove- th« jglorious* 
attributes of the Being of beings* • : - " • • • 
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THE WISDOM OBSERVABLE' IN THE CO'l^- 
STRUCTION OF THE BODIES OF AN IMALS.* 
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THE formation of the a-niraal body afFordi 
the ; most striking pcoof af i>iVine7 Wrsr! 
dom.' For, a&someaninlals:wcret<j«esiil€.cJu«:flftr» 
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>y:ings, V'bich are ^he chief iostruaients of flight 
bwe put in. the propcrest place :tQ balance the 
body exactly. -. What; admirable work there is 
in every feaiher ! ' What proportion we sec in 
the manrter of placing, thecn ! They are always 
60 placed as to ^gree exactly with the length and 
strength of each other, and the large serve tu 
support the smaller, r In the bony part of the 
wings, what a multitude of joints, which open, 
fihat, iwrmove, according a^is necessary, eith<er 
to 'extend the wings 'or* draw them close to the • 
h^ody !• What extraor^iaary strength in the 
breast-bones and mUis^Jes.'that the bird may cut 
tbie air with more rapidity ! -What inconxparable 
furt in the formation of the tail, to R)>a^k,e it in 
l8f>me measure s.erye as a rudder to^Jlr^ect the 
flight, and. help the bird to ascend and descend 
in the air, and prevent the unsteadiness of the 
body amd, wings J . ' 

•Who is there that will not in this acknowledge 
the jfupreme intelligence of our Creator and 
benefactar ? . . . , 
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LESSON Lxxri. 



OF THE DfW, 



^TTHE wise Ruler of the world, .who watcbe* 
. continually oyer his- <:hildren, and pro- 
.yidcs'fpr ^11 their wanis^.m^kes use of^mpre than 
<)jije means to rend^rrthe earth fruitful,; Sofne- 
itin^e^: it « is hyi.ifiundationt like the Egypiian 
river Nile, which ha^ the singular property of 
^vejiiTowing its banks at certain marked periods, 
to watpr ?i country whereit never rains*. Some- 
times it is by rains, which fall more or less fre- 
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qaeiuly, in order to cool the air, and water the 
piarched ground. But the most common 
xoeans, the surest, the most universal, and that 
which men the least attend to, is the dew» 
This inestimable gift of Heaven, which even 
in years of the greatest drought supports and 
preserves the plant from perishing, is those 
sparkling drops seen in such profusion morning 
and evening on the leaves of trees and phints.^ 
The dew does not fall from above, as was- 
forraerFy imagined, but it is now generally al- 
lowed, that it rises from the earth. In order 
to be convinced of this, we need only cQver a 
plant with s glass bell, and it will appear that 
the leaves collect in the night a greater quan- 
tity of the dew-drops than the leaves <4 the 
other plants which are exposed to the air. This 
certainly would not be the case, ii the dew fell- 
from ibove, and if it did not rise from the 
ground.. Nothing is more easy, than to com- 
prehend how it is fornred : for the rays of the 
sun, and the heat which is cast on the earthy 
continually loosent a' multitude of moist parti- 
cles from off every subject; some of which rise 
into tlxe atmosphere, and the rest collect in the 
form, of drops of water. This account of the 
dew explains to us, how it happens that it is 
sometimes hurtful, and sometimes not so. Its 
nature evidently depends on tbe quality of the 
•vapours of which it is composed*. The wind 
carries away the light exhalations as soon as 
they are formed, and prevents them from falling 
in drops. Ihis is the reason that there is most 
dew when the air is very calm. By this wise 
plan of tbe Creator, the plants can vegetate and 
grow in countries even where there is no rain ; 
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for the soil of those parts being sandy, poroost 
and very moist underneath, the heat draws out 
a greater quantity of dew, which supplies the 
place of rain. 

Those difierent methods which Providence 
makes use of to moisten and fertilize the earth, 
ought to remind us of those employed to im« 
prove the barren heart of man, and to make it 
fertile in ^ood works. How many hardened 
liea>rts oblige him to speak in thunder and 
lightning, as formerly on Mount Sinai! Less 
terrible means are employed to save and affect 
others ; with a genile, mild, and persuasive 
voice, he awakens their consciences, and re- 
freshes theirr souls with the beneficent dew of 
his gPice. Let this conduct of our Heavenly 
Father serve as a model for ours. Let us cm- 
ploy all means to^reclaim our fellow. creature, 
to make him better ; but let us particularly en- 
deavour, to gain hTm rather by kindness than 
by punishment. Let us imitate^he beneficence 
o\ the Lbid, who refreshes the parched earth 
- with dew ; and gives new life to the plants. Let 
us endeavour to revive the hearts of the afflicted 
with benefits, and to pour as many blessings on 
our fellow-creatures as the dew sheds Upon th& 
earth. 



LESSON LXXIIL TWENTY-FIFTH 

WEEK. 

* 

~ iLIFE AND LABOURS OF THEBEE. 

« 

iN the fine days of the sommert in that time 
A of cheerfulness and joy, every thing is in 
motion; every thing throughout the animal 
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world 1$ foil of life and activity ; but there 9ip 
no ci^atures so active as the litUe republic o£ 
bees. At least, of all the insects round us» 
there are none we can better learn to be ac-* 
quainted with, or which can aitbrd a more 
pleasing scene. The bees assemble in great 
numbers,^ either in 'hollow trees and; cavities, or 
in a ^on of baskets, called hives,, wbere tbejr 
ar'^ coHectied by the art of raam j TJvey diaperso 
on allside^j smd, by tnean? of tbdr tkiuhk, they 
gather honey and wax from the ; staknina and 
juic^ of the flowicrs. Wiien^. theb harvest' is 
made, they convey it into their x storehouse* 
which they fiH from top to bottom with telb Ln 
form of hexagons. They inhabit some of the&tf 
tells; otheris are design;ed to receive the eggst 
iind to lodge their young ; end ihe rest slerve as 
magazines' to deposit iheir winter's provision of 
honey in. Amongst these bees, which, form 
altogether but one family, there is one larger 
than any other, which is a female, and there* 
fore called^ their Queen. ^ Tp her alone all the 
young bees born in a hive ow^e their birth. 
From the eggs ftKe laid in the cells there coneue 
out worms, which the working. bees feed with 
their trunks. Afterwards this worm remains 
near fifteen days to all appearance dead in it» 
eell, which is closed with a little wax lid. In 
this inanimate i^iaiie it is called nympha. When 
il8 tithe is accomplished, it opens its tpn^b, and 
comes out in tiie form of a young bee* The 
bees' have two hortis' on thei# beads, which 
]^ard their eye», and warn them of dangers* 
They have fangs of olaw» they make use of in 
their work, and a trunk, or hollow tube, which 
they can draw in and out of its case as their 
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please. This instrument, supple Aui movable 
i-n* every way, reaches to the very bottom of 
the cup of the flowers, iw^here they gather their 
honey, and passes through the case into the bag 
of honey placed within theirbodies, from ,wb.ence 
the honey is afterwards poured into the celU of 
the -stof ehouse.. The bees have six feet; with 
the. two first, and ihdr.fang^, they form ihc wax 
or ntisal/ofiohi (lowers into little balls ; s^d. with 
Ihsir .middle ifebt iiiey: put ihem into>aihdUow« 
iifaaped' liloe^.a^sipooa, which they have 'in thekr 
bind }feei4 Wibich .ase « also, furaished with Jiair, 
in-order io.reUin; the.Avax, and prevent i% 
from, fafting .:wl)ed they arc flying< .Laden 
thus> ihey retura. lo. their celJi without- losing 
iheie way^ thottgkrthey •pre'-soBietimes several 
miUsfi fromi it;.' ,Whea they racrive, they find 
Other <bees waiting for theoii to assist them in 
unldading. their, booty) and then they all work 
in icommon to employ those provisions for the 
g3enerali.o4e,3of • fche bive.» 'They stop eyecy 
crevice< withwax^ to keep olitiaQy foreign ani« 
xnal^i but leave openings for. t,heinselvfes to go 
inaod^oiit. ?'IFhe> queen, and the working. bee$ 
Have,.;atth©jextreniity of theibQdy,,a sting e.n^ 
closed in a^case^. which -they. make, use of to 
wound, or kill tbcnr:«eneniies2 'hmtrthe wound 
they give-is'^eneraHy lalal to tbeoasfflves* when 
the sting is jdrawri irona thcirbttdy. j . ' r 
;. Every thing in jt^ose little .an>ima)$ mu^t ex* 
siite our admiration i^ the for.^atipn of their 
Jimbs, so regular land sOtiVTi^tl a<^pted to their 
kind of life;, the card rtfiey take xyf their' 
young4 iheaxtiwtlhjwbkib ^heir ce)U are built, 
their activily, their indUiJtTy, arid intelligence^ 
Let us jjcyer- p^siby a bee-hi^v/? wi>|| Ji^dif* 
ference. Let us admird them, and this adraira- 
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ti^n may lead vs to more sublime thoughts. If 
we love to reflect on our Creator, we shall. find 
him. here« This interesting scene will lead us 
to him ; and we shall adore his wisdom, his 
power, and his goodness,, in the productioa of 
these little creatures.. 



LESSON LXXIV. 

CATERPILLARS. 

T^UOUGH thes?. injects are so di^gree^kblr 
'*' -to.the lovers of garderTs^ they nevertheless- 
reserve pur attention. Caterpillars generally 
live upon our trees, 9nd we have such an aversion 
to them, that wherever we meet with them we 
destroy them. . This. is the reason we do not 
deign to honour them .with a look, and still less 
to. examine, them attentiyejy* And yet there is-. 
1^0 doubt but these. insects may very agreeably 
amuse an aite;itive observer of nature. , Let us 
here try to prOve it. Perhaps, by raising the 
curiosity of those who have hitherto neglected 
them, they may be induced not to trample them 
under foot, without first observing their won- 
derful formation, and taking- from theiice oc> 
casipn to look up to the Qreator, The r^umbcr 
of species.of caierpillars alreaxly known amounts 
to more than three hundred* find thei^e are new. 
ones, daily discovered. Their shape, their co-. 
lour, their form, their inclinations, aud way of 
li(e» all differ in some respects; bu^ this cir-- 
cumstance they have in common, that ihey are 
composed of rings, which, by moviiig to audi 
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fro, carry the body wherever they want to go. 
Nature has given them two sorts of feet, which 
have each their particular use. The six fore* 
feet are a sort ot hooks, which they n>ake use 
of tn taking a fast hold and clinging to anv 
thing. The soles of the hinder- feet are broad, 
and armed with little sharp nails. With the 
hooks they draw to them the leaves, the grass, 
and whatever they want for food, and they 
fix the fore-part of their body with them while 
they are drawing up the hind rings. The 
hinder-feet serve to keep, them firno, and to 
hold by whatever they are to rest upon. When 
they are on -a branch or a leaf, they can seize 
on food ac some distance; for by hooking 
themselves on with Ifhe hind- feet, they staira 
up, and raise the fore-part of their body, move 
it about, and poise it in the air on every side, 
get considerably upon the leaf, reach their 
food, and take it with their claws. However 
adapted the body of the caterpillar is to its se- 
veral -wants, it is remarkabte that its slate is but 
transient, that the limbs last but a certain time, 
and that this creepifig worm becomes a chrysalis 
without feet or motion, till it is metamorphos^cF 
into a creature classing with the inhabitants of 
the air. Were it for this reason only, the ca- 
terpillars would be worth our attention.' To- 
wards the end of summer, and often sooner^ 
after having satiated themselves with verdure, 
and after having changed their coat several times, 
they cease to eat, and begin to build a house, itt 
order to end their life in it, with the caterpillar 
Itate, and to be afterwards transformed into but- 
terflies* The chrysalis is full of a sort of thick 
milk, which serves for food to the butterfly till 
il comes out. When it is entirely formed, and 



it {yartsi arrived at connstency^ and dut a gentle 
warmth invites it tor quit its prisdn/it makes it*' 
self a passage tbrougn the end df the chrysalis* 
that is largest and the ^hinnest. The head 
(which has always been turned towards that 
end) disengage^ itself, the horns lengthen, the 
feet and^ Wings spread out^ the butterfly takes 
wing and flies away. It preserves none of its 
former state. The caterpillar which changed 
into the chrysatis, and the butterfly that comes 
out of it, are two animals totally different. The 
former is rough, hairy, and limits itself to a 
gross food ; but the other is adorned With the 
liveliest colours, and goes from flower to flower, 
freely enjoying all nature, of which it is itself 
the Ornament. Will not this descriptroh recon- 
cile jevery one' to these insects, and put an end 
to all aversion to them. Perbap^s some n^y stilt 
think they have a right to ask, To wfaslt pur*' 
pose, after alt, are these caterpillars? Would 
It »t)t be belter to be entirely free from them ? 
No; on tfce contrary, it is certairr, that the 
world would not be as perfect as it is, if there 
were no carerpiHars in it; Take away these in^^ 
aects, and you deprive the birds'of a considers 
able part of their subsistence. As the bird^ 
were to feed on caterpillars, it was jtist that the 
Creator should ordain for th^ir food the leaves^ 
and pl-ant?, to which they have as good' a right 
as us. It is true that the voracity of these ahi*^ 
mals makes rhem sometimes troublesome to' 
mankind ; but this is an evil which the Creator 
permits with much wisdom. For the mischief 
the caterpillars sometimes do, 6iay serve to 
humble us, and make us recollect the uncer« 
taioty of all our earthly possessions. And even 
supposing we cotrld not penetrate into the rleasens 
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therefore hdve*a ri^lu (oidfnuy itheir. utiliiy. We 
ought, PQ the Qontrary',.td.taJc^ pctjusion fri^iQ 
theoce to ^ckpowledge our ignoramce, and trust 
ipthe wisdom of Him who formed aU things* 
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tHE NIGHTINGALE.' ' 

• 

nnH£ nightingale is a n>u$}cian. of the first 
, rank amongst the iQha)>itaQts; of the air.. 
When all tlie birds^K whp^ during d<^y eotect^ned 
US with their notieg, cea^ to b^ heard* it i^ then 
t^at the voice of the;:|)igl^Lijig4l& is raised to. 
ani|n%te^ the .woods ;^nd graves.- When we 
listen to the ^brilliant sQunds oC that voice, we 
are apt'tc>.conclude,.thatthQ bird .must be large» 
that the thrpa^.mi^iSt hav^ great strength ;.aQd. 
th^- ifiimitabier ch^m of her iDflo^liou^ note^ 
makes us presume she sj^rpas^^s^^l) fathers in th«^ 
beauty, :of her forip. .But i^ !(^^ld be to n^ 
purpi^^^ to seek these advantages in the night*. 
ingale ; it i^ a bird, oi poor appearai^ce, whose 
Colour,- fbrnifapd the whoi« of its ex^rior, is 
void of any )^.hing attractive or majestic, and has 
nothir^ in ^he least distinguishing. , Nature has,, 
however, con^pensated for its^ plainness,, by 
giving it a voice irresistibly cbarmipg. Listen 
to its fine long, quivering, notes; what variety^ 
sweetness, and brilliancy i/i them I When she 
begins her song, she seems to study ,and com- 
pose beforehand the melodious ^otes she wishes 
to,|;)e j^eard. She begins soft,ly ;. then the notes 
&well gradually till they run with the rapidity 
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of a torrent : she goes from serious to gay : 
from simple notestothe wiidest^warblings; aod 
has, tlirougliout the whole* the art to pleaJe 
the ear. 

' This bird rapiy give x;is,e to many useful and 
edifying reflections ;. we may learn this truth 
from it, that homeliness of foody is sometimes 
united with: very estimable, qualitie^^and does 
not exclude beauty from the soul. How un«* 
just then are those who, only, -attaching them- 
selves to the features of ^he face, and to ex*, 
terior qualities, praise or blame nothing but 
what strikes their senses, and despise those, who] 
have bodily cjcfects. , Let ;us learq to judge. 
•with more equity. Any man, though deprived 
of the. advantage of figure and. fortune, who 
proves himself by bis conduct to have the soul 
of a sage or a saint, is by much the more worthy 
of our esteem* It is the perfection of the soul 
only that gives true merit to man, Or is worthy 
bur admjration; the rest can only seduce those 
"who dp. not knpw the value of wisdom arid vir- 
tue. Have we. not often known pers<^ns, neither 
distinguished by ra,nk nor exterior qualities, who 
have don^ the greatest services to fnankind, antl 
have often shown m.ore greatness of soul, than 
others possiessed of; the mosl be^autiful p?rsqi:x 
and finest form. It is a lesson not to trust to 
appearances. Those we despise may often proves 
io be superior to,oufS£rve;Si 
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THE PLEASURES WHICH SOMMEK AFFORDS 

TO OUR SfiHSES. 

• 

CUMMER lias imexpre^stble charms, and 
*^ gives us daily proofs of ihe infinite faencfi-' 
cence of our Creator.; it is' the happy season 
in which he pours out the treasures of lis bles- 
sings in the greatest abundance on every living 
creature. tJature, after having revived us with 
the pleasures of spring, is continually employed, 
all the summer, in providing' for tis ^very thing 
^o please our senses, to make our subsistence 
easy, to satify' our want^, and shvalben in our 
hearts just sentiments of gratitude. Before our 
^yes there grows, by virtue of the secret laws 
of nature, an innumerable quantity of fruit in 
the fields and gardens : fruits which, after having' 
pleased the sight, may be gathered and preserved 
for our food. The flowers afford the most agree- 
able variety to our senses; "we admire their rich' 
dressr, and the inexhaustible fertility of nature 
iti the multiplicity of their sjpecies. What 
variety and beauty also in the plants, from the 
bumble moss to the stately oak 1 Let us climb 
t4ie highest mountain, seek the cool shade of the 
woods, or descend into the villey, we shall 
every where find new beauties. A multitude 
of objects strike oOr eyes at once, all difiPerent 
from each other; but each in itself has charms 
enough to fix our attention. There we see in- 
numerable -flowers ; here living creatures of 
different kinds. If we lift up our eyes, they 
are delighted with the blue sky ; it wtf cast 
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tbem on the ground, thc*]r are irefreahed by thf 
beautiful verdure ^uh which it is cloibed. Ouf 
ear is' charmed with the cheerfui notes of the 
winged songsters ; the variety and simplicity of 
their meiody fiHs the soul with the sweetest sen^ 
sations. The murmuring of the brooks, and 
the silver waves of a fine flowing river, also 
please the ear and eye. It isto indulge our taste 
that the strawberries and other pleasant fruit 
ripen; while at- the same time they cool the 
blood. Our barns and granaries are filled with 
the new productions oi the fields and gardens* 
which afford us wholesome agreeable food. The 
smell is struck with the sweet perfume that ex« 
bates on every side. A number of pleasing 
objects affect the semes, and raise out iensibi^ 
lity. Nun>erous flocks feed on the profusion of 
bountiful natui^e, to procure us ' pleasant and 
wholesome milk and nourishing meats. Abun<* 
diant rains moisten the ground, and open to us 
new sources of blessings. Tufted trees and 
groves afford crs a. delightful shade. All that 
we seeand hear, alllhat taste or smtU can conU 
irey, increases- our p}easures« and contributes^ 
to our happiness^ Buttbe creatkm is' a stilt 
greater and mote encha^nting object for the min^ 
than for the senses. In points which the latter 
cannot reach, the mind discovers beauty, bar* 
mony, variety, and new pleasures. 



iLESSON LXXVII. 

ECLIPSES or THE, SUN AND MOON. 

IT a admhrable, that, in an age so enlightened 
. as ours, not onty the mokifudii, but eve^' 
those who pretend to be superior to the common 
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people/ should be stHl so ignorant iaxespect to 
ibo^e bodies, Fiom tbcnce proceed the super- 
9tmdos notions vfaich. ire raised by .eclipses of 
the sun and mooo. If any onetooK the trouble 
to enquire into the cause of them, it would be 
found how absurd it is to shut up wells jduring 
ao eclipse, to prevent the water from acquir* 
ing any hurtful quality.* or.to*. take other super* 
stitious precautions, ' which are tnelahcholy 
proofs ot the ignorance, and want of piety irt 
mankind. Let us» then, .examine into this- 
phenomenon, because it is in itself very re- 
markable, and furnishes us with a new occasion 
to glorify our great. Creator* The eclipse o( 
the sun is. an effect entirely natural ; it is caused 
by -the moon passitig between the earth and the 
suh» Biitiiean only take place when the moon, 
V.bicb. is an opaque body, and dark in' itself,^ 
comes nearly in a direct line between the sua . 
and. our earth. It then -conceals from us parfc 
of that globe» or the whole of k^ The former 
is called, io .the almanacks, a partial eclipse;, 
thje latter, a toial eclipse. Thus thesolaip eclipse 
i^nolhing more tl^90 the j situation of, the earthr 
yhon the .moon passlas between it and the sun^* 
xnienupting 'the solar raysj. Wi$ must • not 
ifi^agine that the sun is at that time reaMy dark- 
eoed. It is only concealed from us* It retain^ 
its usual splendour; and all the difference is, ihate 
the rays which issue from it cannot reach us, 
because the moon is placedbetween the sun and 
our globe. This is the reason that a solar eclipse 
is never visible it tlie saitic tlm^ in all parts 
of our earth ; for, unless the sun had really lost 
its light, the eclipse could hot be Visible at the 
same tjime in every pqint of the heftilsphere. It 
'^, Oil the cemrai^y^. always more in one cgua*~ 
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try than in another^ ^nd in s^tne places it i$ 
never ^een.at any time. - The moan npt only 
darkens. our e^rth sometimes, hut.vh^ iatteraUp 
c^asjts it shade upon this moon,'aad by that nfieans 
intercepts th^ rays qf. the sap. fcotn u» either 
>vhoIIy- or. in part; and this is called an eclipse 
of the .moon : but it; can ooiy be when the moon 
is a^ one side. of the earth, and the.$un at the 
opposite side, and consequently when, it is fuil 
xnaon. As that planet is really. dai;kened by 
the; shadow of the< eariht .the e^Uipse i«.pert 
ceived at the same .time on all the points of an 
hemisphere of. our globe. Some people -may 
ask, what is the use of eclipses of the sun and 
moon ? Tp. those » even who only calculate the 
USQ of natural things from the immediate .^d- 
vantage that ac<^r^e& to the^,sVb^. eclipses ar^ 
of impprtanqe^: X(..is by-t'hei^: imeaqs thatjli^ 
Uue ppsitioB -and distance of tovyns and coun- 
tries are kno\yn ; and.it is ^frpm thenpe that vf^ 
have been able to trace accurately the geogrfi* 
phical maps of tbe post .remote . countries* 
iLclipseSy it w^ll 0)}served« $^(vc also.to cpn^nn 
chronology^ ;and: ito dirtect; the i9avigau>r,« by 
showing hi^ ho\^ far he isffrom the east* or yVest. 
How ever, inattentive ;we may heap the ira* 
portance of these advan^ages» they are not the 
less essential to. us* / 

; , ;;'.; ^.es s on: i^.xvni. ■ ': ;■.;, i 

THE STALR br T'hE iVHJiAT. !' 

TITTE see that the wheat is growing every 
y^ dayi, ^bat .the tender ears" of qorn arg 
^ASensi^Jy iripeniDg«- in ordeif ,to f i^xnish;^^, ^0«M? 
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weeks faence, with wbolesome bread: a pte* 
cious blessing with which natore rewards the 
labours of man. Let us cast our e^es on a fteld 
of wheat ; and calculate the millions of ears of 
corn which cover one single 6eld ; and let us 
reflect on the wisdom of those laws which pro* 
cure such an abundance for us. How many 
preparatives were necessary to furnish us with 
this most indispensable of all food 1 How many 
progressive changes were to^take place in nature 
before an ear ot corn could spring up i It is 
sow almost ready to produce its fruit, and in* 
irites us to reflect on its construction* . When 
the grain of wheat has been some time in the 
ground, it shoot* upwards a stalk, which risel 
perpendicularly, but grows slowly, that the 
wheat may have time to ripen. It is for very 
wise reasons that it grows four or five feet high, 
in order to preserve the grain from the moisture 
of the ground, which would Yot it. The height 
» of the stalk contributes also to the depuration of 
the nourishing juices which the root conveys to 
k ; and its round form assists this operation ; for 
by that means the heat penetrates equally into 
every part of the stem. But how is it possible 
that so slender a stalk can support itself, and 
bear i>p its fruitful head without sinking un* 
der the weight, or without being beat down 
by a breath of wind ? The Creator guarded 
against this inconvenince in the formation of 
the stem. He furnished it with four very strong 
knots, which in some measure serve as screws, 
strengthening it without taking from it the 

Eower of bending* The construction of these 
nots alon^ show the greatest wisdom. Like 
a very fine sieve, they are full of little holes, 
And thrdiJgh these orifices ihe Juices rise up^ and 
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%he h«at of the sun penetrates into them. The 

heat attenuates the juices which collect there. 

and purifies tbeai, by making them passthrough 

a sort of sieve. The stalk is liable to be beat 

down by storms and heavy showers of rain, but 

its; not being thick secures it. It is flexible 

enough to bend without breaking. 

' ftom the cfti^f stem there shoot others not so 

high, as well as leaves, which collecting drops of 

dew and radn, furnish the plant with the nutri* 

tive juices itreq^yASi. In the mean time, the 

graiit, that essential part of the plant, forms 

itself by degrees. To preserve these tender 

sprouts from the accidents and dangers which 

night destroy them at the instaut of their birth, 

the two upper liMives of the stalk unite closely 

at the top, both to preserve the ear of corn, and 

to draw to it the nourishing juices. But as soon 

as the stem is formed enough to supply the grain 

of itself with proper juices, the leaves gra* 

dually dry and drop off, that none may be taken 

from the fruit, and that the root may have 

nothing mpre than is iriecessary to nourish it. 

The bearded corn waves gracefully, and its 

points serve for ornament, as well as defence 

against the birds. Refreshed with gentle rains, 

it thrives till the appointed time, and grows 

every day more yellow, till, sinking at last 

under the weight of its riches, it bends its bead 

to the sickle. 

What wonderful wisdom and power appear 
in the construction of one single stalk of wheat, 
and yet we seldom pay attention to it, because 
it is daily, before our eyes. But what other 
proof of goodness can the Creatbr give us, if 
we are insensible to this. O man ! open thy heart 
to the sw«6t sensations of gfsktitude and joy : 
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learn to* think as a man, to' enjoy the noblesi 
pleasure a* mortal h capable of in this worliiy 
that of- tracing thy Creator in -every creature. 



4 • 
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' week: . ' . ■ ' 

FOREIGN P^^j^TS. 

A LL our corn, and a great number of our 
'^"^ vegetables, come from foreign countries, 
and-generaiiy From warmer climates than ours ; 
most of them from Italy ; Italy got them from 
"Greece, and Greece had them from the east. 
When America was 'discovel^^d, a great num-« 
ber of plants and flowers were found there> 
which were till then unknown, and which have 
since been t ran sp lamed' into Europe with much 
8acce5;s« The English still take a greal deal of 
trouble, at-thfs time, to cultivate the North 
American plants in their country. Most of the 
d flcrent sorts of corn, of which men and ani- 
mals make their best food, "are grass plants ; but 
though our fields are"now covered Vith them, 
they are. foreign to us. Rye and wheat are in. 
digenous in Little Tartary and' Siberia, where 
they still grow'wiihoijt culture. As for barley 
and oais^ we are ignorant indeed from whence 
they come, but it is certain they arcf not indi- 
genous in our climate, or it wo^ld not be ner 
eess^ry to cultivate them. Rice is tfic produce 
vi Ethiopia. Since the beginning of this cen- 
tury, it has been cultivated also in America; 
and iiiey now send usfforn thence, every year, 
vesseLs.etitireJy hd^n with those useful Heeds 
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The buck-wheat comes originally from Asia; 
the Crusadds iotroduced it into.Ital)% from 
whence it came into Germany. Most of our 
herbage and vegetables also have a foreign ori« 
gin. Borage comes from Syria, cresses from 
>Crete, cauliflower from Cyprus, and Asparagus 
from Asia. We arje indebted to Italy for the 
-chervil. Aneth come« from Portugal andSpain^ 
i'ennel from the' Canary- Islands, anise and par- 
sley from Egypt, garlic is the produce of the 
-east, shallots come from Siberiarand horse« 
radish from China. We owe the kidney-beans 
iQ the £ast.Indies, the gourds to Astracan, the 
Jentils to France, the potatoes t(>-Bra2il. Th6 
Spaniards fouii^ tobacco at Tobacco, a province 
-of Jucatan^i^n: America. The ornaments of our 
gardens, the most beautiful flowers, many of 
them are foreign productions Ji^ssamine comes 
{rom.the£ast>Indies, the elder-tree fronr* Persia, 
.the tulip iirom Cappadocia, 'the mreis^U^ from 
Italy, the lily from Syria, the cube-ro^e from 
Java and Gey Ion j the carnation artd pinfc fvoin 
•lialy, thelaster fr<?m China, f&c; o / j 

With what goodness dh&s God thus provide 
■for our happiness and tfnjoymeftt,* by awaking 
-even the most remote cowritries contribute to- 
wards it! But let us, at the same time, learn 
the constitution of. the globe which we inhabit, 
-There is an universal transmrgratiortover all 
^l>e earth: menj animals,iand vegetables, trans- 
plant themselves, and go fVom one region to 
^tiother,. and' this traQSoiigration will only end 
.with our giobe»- • 
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LESSON LXXX. 

THIE SlLK.WORM» 

r 

npHE race of caterpillars* which divide into 
-^ two generals classes (chose of. nocturnal 
and diurnal buttetflies}. have also different fa- 
nxilies among thei|i» each of which has its dis* 
tinct character «nd properties. He name b€ 
silk-worin is given to one of these: this cater- 
pillar» like the others, is conoposed of several 
snoveable rings^ and is well furnished with.fe^ 
and claws to rest and fix itself where it pleases. 
It has tWo. rows of teeth, which do not move 
iip and down like ours, but from right to left; 
in order tp press, cut, and tear the leaves every 
way* We may see through its Am a vessel the 
whole length ot its back, which swells every now 
and -them and performs the function of the heart. 
This worm hi^s nine orifices on each side, which 
jCprre^pond.with so snany lungs, and assist the 
circulation of the nutritive juice. Under the 
jtiouth it has a kind. of reel, with two holes, 
through which it puts out two drops of the 
gum with which its bag is filled. They are 
like two distaffs, continuallv supplying the ma- 
terials for making Us thread. The gum which 
runs through the two holes, takes that form, and 
lengthens into a double thread, which loses 
suddenly its fluidity, and acquires the consist- 
ent necessary to support or to contain th^ 
worm. Wlten it is time to be Enclosed in it, 
it joins the two threads together, gluing them 
one over another with its fore-fieet. This double 
thread is not only very fi tie, but also very strong; 
and of an astonishing length* Each silk- worm's 
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bag has a silk thread near as long as 590 ells ; 
and as this thread is doubIe»and all along joined 
together, each bag must contain 1000 ells ot 
silk» though the whole together does not weigh 
above two grains and a half. The life of this 
insect, while it is still a worm« is very short ; 
and yet it passes through different states, which 
insensibly bring it to perfection.. At the first 
coming out of the egg, it is extremely small, 
perfectly black, and its head is still a finer black 
than the rest of its body* Some days after, it 
begins to grow whitish, or of a dark grey co« 
lour. Its coat then becomes ragged and dirty. 
It throws it off,, and appears in a new dress. 
It becomes large, and much whiter, but rather 
tinged with green, as it feeds» on green leaves. 
After a few days, more or less, according to 
the degree of heat, and quality of its food and 
constitution, it cefases to eat. It goes to sleep 
for about two days ; then works and frets itself 
extremely. .It becomes almost red with the 
efforts it makes. Its skin wrinkles and shrivels 
up. It throws it o(F a second lime, and with 
it casts away its feet. Behold it new dressed 
three times in the space of three weeks or a 
month. It begins again to eat, and might then 
pass for a different creature, so unlike in head, 
colour, and form, to what it was before. After 
having again eaten for some days, it falls again 
into a lethargy, in recovering from which it 
changes once more its coat. That is the third 
skin it has throwYi off since it c^me out of the 
shelU It still continues to eat some time, then 
reuouncfng all food, it prepares itself a retreat; 
and draws out of its body a silk thread, which 
it wraps rojand itself much as we wind thread 
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toundati oval piece ^F wood ; this t:oQS49ts of 
extreme fine silken threads. It rests quietly 
in the bag it has spun for itself, until the end 
of a fortnight, when it would break through^ 
and make its way out, if it was not prevented 
by putting it into an oven or hot sun, in Order 
to kill it. These silk-bags are thrown into hot 
water, and stirred about with birch twigs, to 
k)Osen the ends of the silk, which are after* 
wards wound on reels made for the purpose. 

Thus it is to a worm, or a caterpillar, that wjc 
owe the luxury of our clothing. This reflection 
ought to huat^ble us. Can we be vain of the 
silk with which we are covered, when we con* 
iider to wjjjt we ow« it, and how little we our- 
selves cdfmribttte towards it •) Let us reflect* that 
even the moat despicable things hav« beea 
created for the advantage and use of mankind. 
A worm« which we scarce deign to look at, be- 
cOTnes a blessing to whole provinces, a con* 
siderable object of trade, and a •source of rif^hos^ 



LESSON LXXXL 

THE RAINBOW. 

WH'EN tic sun reflects its rays on drops 
of water which fall from the clouds; and 
we jiire placed with our backs to the sun, znd 
with the clouds opposite to us, we observe a 
rainbow. We may consider the drops of rain 
M little transparent balls, on which the rays fall 
•nd are refracted. Frohi thence proceed the 
colours m the rainbow. They are seven in 
nuQttber, and in the following order: re4» orange^ 
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yellow, green, blue, purple, and violet. These 
colours appear so much the more lively, accord* 
ing as the cloud behind is darker, and the drops 
ot rain fall the closer* The drops falling con« 
tinually produce a new rainbow «very moment, 
and as each spectator has his parkicuiar situation, 
from whence he observes this phenomenon, it 
so happens, that two men cannot, properly 
speaking, see the same rainbow. This meteor 
can only last while the rain continues to fall. 
To consider a rainbow merely as a phenomenon 
of nature, it is one of the finest sights imagin- 
able. It is ^ picture the most beautifully co« 
loured of any the Creator has given us. But 
when we reflect, that God has made this meteor 
a sign of bis pardon, and of the covenant he 
vouchsafed to make with mankind, we find sub* 
ject for more than one edifying reflection. 
There* cannot be a rambow when it rains over 
the whole horizon. Every time, then, that this 
beautiful meteor appears, we may be certain 
that we have no deluge to apprehend, as in a- 
deluge it must rain violently from every part of 
the sky. Thus, when the sky is only covered 
with clouds on one side, and the ^un appears 
on the other, it is a sign that these dark clouds 
will disperse, and that the sky will soon become 
serene. This is also the reason why we cannot 
see a rainbow unless the sun is behind us, and the 
rain opposite to us. The^sun and rain must 
appear at the same time in order to form a rain- 
bow. No colours would be seen if the sky was 
too light ; therefore, where it appears, the hori. 
zon must be covered with dark clouds. Neither 
could the colours in the rainbow exist without 
-ihe refraction of the rays of the sun upon it. 

I 2 
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LESSON LXXXII. TW£NTY.£IGHTH 

WEEK.. 

THE birds' NE5TS. 

rpHE construction of the bkds' nests dis- 
^ covers many curious objects, which can-* 
not be iudi^erent to a reflecting mind, desirous 
of information. Who is tliere that would not 
admire those tegular little edifices^ composed of 
so many diJTerent materiaU, collected and put 
in order with so much care and judgment, con- 
structed with such, industry, elegance, and neat- 
ness, without any other tool than a bill and two 
claws. U is not so wonderful, that men caa 
erect great buildings according to the rules of 
art, whexx we consider, that the artists are en- 
dowed with rea&or^ iind h^ve abtindance of 
tools and materJaU for it. But tha(\a bird, ujo- 

Erovided with any thing for the pnrppse except 
s bill and cUws, should be capable of uniti^ig 
so much regularity ,1 solidity, and judgment, ia 
the construction! of its nest., is what ive can ne«^ 
ver too much admire. Nothing is more won. 
derful than the nesi of a goldfinch.^ The inside 
of it is lined with cotton, wool, and fine silky 
threads. The outside is woven with thick rooss^ 
ijie colour of which resembles the bark of the 
tree on which the nest is laid, in order tha]t it 
should be less observed and exposed to th.e 
eyes of passengers. There are some nests, in 
which the h<iir, the down, a^id the straw; are 
ciiriously laid across and interwoven. There 
a^re pt,hers, wherein all the parts are neatly joined 
and lied together with a thread, which the bird 
^ak&s Ipr itsclff of fl^x, iow« and borsc-hair^ 



irfd more generally of spMcrs' webs. The blacks 
bird and lapwing plaister over the inside of thetr 
tvest with a thin coat of mortar, which. cements 
and keeps together all the bottom parts; and 
thcnr while it is fresh, they stick sbnre moss to 
it, in order to make it warm and close. The 
swallow's nest is of a different construction from 
the rest. They neither require sticks, straws, 
nor ligaments'; they know how ta compose a 
sort ot cement, with which they make them- 
selves nests, perfectly secure, neat< and con- 
venient. Their method of moistening this ce* 
ment is by going frequently to dip their breasts 
into the water, and then shaking it off upon it, 
till It is thoroughly steeped, after which they 
work it up together with their bills* Bui the 
most extraordinary of ail ifhe ne»t» are tho9« 
Wiiich certain Indian birds suspend wfth great 
airt upon the branches of trees, in order to se- 
cure themselves from the pursuit of several 
animals and insects. In general, each species 
of birds has- its particular manner of placing rt» 
nest. Some build them^ on* houses^ others on 
trees; some under the grass, others in the 
ground ; but all in the manner best ad^pfed for 
their security ,« the bringing up their you Qg,aad 
the preservation of their j^pecies. 

Is it oot €lear, that ^n all their work bird^ 
propose to themselves certain designs? They 
inake the nest hollow, almost like the half of a 
globe, in order that the heat may the better 
concentre there. The outside of the nest ii^ 
covered with materials more or less coarse', boI 
^nly to serve as a foundation, but to keep out 
the wind and the insects. The inside is lined 

with more delicate materials^ such as i^ool aud 
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down« to make it soft and warm for their yousi^ 
ones to lie on. Is it not a kind of reason^ 
iivhicb teaches the bird to place its nesfc so as to 
be sheltered from rain, and to be out of the 
reach of destructive animals ? Where do ihey 
learn they are to have eggs, and that these eggs 
would require nests to prevent them from lal* 
Hng, and to keep them warm ?^ that the heat 
would not concentre round the eggs if the nest 
was larger ; nor bold ail the young ones if it wa« 
smaller ? How do they know the proper size of 
the nest« and the number of young that are to 
be born ? Who teaches them not to mistake the 
time, «n4^ to calculate so exactly., thait they 
never lay their eggs before the nest is finished I 
Kothing that has been hitheho said in answer 
to these questions is satisfactory. But of what 
nature soever these faculties of the birds may 
be^ they are certainly the effects oit a superioc 
powes and wifdon. 



LESSON LXXXIIL 

llEf LECTIONS ON A PLOWER-GABPEtt. 

CEE and behold the flower-garden, apd reflect 
^ on the number of diifereni beauUes as« 
sembled together in this little space. The are 
and, industry of man have made it a beautiful 
scene of the finest flowers. But what would it 
have been without care and culture 2 A wild 
desart full of thistles and thorns. — Such would 
youth be, if not properly educated. But when 
they receive useful instructions,^ and are under 
wise direction^ they .are like lovely blossoms, 
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which ctelight with their beauty, and will soon 
procTuce fruit beneficial to society. Behold the 
Bight violet or the Julian flower^ which towards 
evening scents our gardens with its perfume, 
in which it is superior to all others : but it has 
no beauty. It is scarcely like a flower. It is 
little, and of a grey colour* tinged with green^ 
so that it can scarcely be distinguished from the 
leaves^ Modest, without show or pretensions, 
it perfumes, the whole garden, although it is 
not observed, in . th^ multitude ; it is like a per- 
son who has much sense, and whom nature :ha» 
compensated for the w»nt of beauty by more 
solid endowments* The righteous man often 
does good in secret and in obscurityt and sheds 
around him the perfume of good works; but 
when we wish to be aoquaitited with this bene* 
ficent man, we fimt thai there ia.nottnBg of dis- 
tinction either in his person, C0iiditiqn,^or iftnk* 
•—In the carnation, beauty and' perfume arc 
both united ; and it is certainly the most perfect 
of all floorers. It almost equals the tslip innts 
colours* and it surpasses st in the multitude of 
its leaves, and the elegance of its form* > Thit 
flower is the emblem of a person whopossesse# 
both sense and beauty, and knows how to eon* 
ciliate the love and respect of hia fellow^crea-^ 
tures.— -Let us now observe the rose, its colour, 
form, perfume, every thing in this flowercharmS' 
QS. But it appears to be the slightest and most 
frail of any, and soon loses the beauty, whick 
distinguishes it from other flowers. This is a 
useful lesson for those who shine only in:beauty ; 
and it ought to teach' them iiotto;be vain oE 
their charms, or trust too much in th^m. 

14 
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LESSON LXXXIV. 

THE ANTS. ' 

^H£ antSy as well as the beVsi may be con* 
-^ sidered as a little comnitihwealth, which 
has its peculiar government, taws, and police* 
They live in a sort of town, divided into 5eve« 
ral streets which lead to dtlferent magazitres* 
Their activity and industry, in* collecting and 
using the materials they require for their ne^tg 
is admirAJble. They alt join *in digging the 
earth together, and in carrying tt-home. They 
collect a ffreat quantity of grass, straw, wood^ 
&c. of which i')«ry make a heap. > h appears at 
first sight yery iSeniUrly formed ; htt tfaroogh 
all this apparent- mdrder, much' art may; be 
discovered^ wbeh^eJiamiiied more aiteniively. 
Under the. glomes, or little Mils which cover 
them, and which are always & tafrntA as to let 
the Water run off, there are gaHeries whick 
communicate, with one another;; and may be 
considered ais the fctreets of this little' city. But 
what is particularly admirable, is the care which* 
theantatakeof their eggs,aitdof the worms when 
they come out of the chrysalis when formed* 
They convey them carefully from one place to* 
another. They feed their youtig, and remove 
with the tenderest solicitude every thing that 
might hurt them. They even attend to pre*: 
servii^ a proper degree of warmth about them. 
Their painful labours In summer«time, when 
heaping up provisions, have scarcely any object- 
but the support of their young, as they them^ 
selves require no food in winter, being asleep 
or insensible till spring. As soon as their young 
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are out of the egg, they employ themselves in 
feeding them; and it still costs them more 
trouble. They generally have several houses^ 
and they convey their young from one habita- 
tion, to some other which they wish lo bcople.^ 
According as llie weather is hot or cold, dry 
or rainy, they bring their chrysalis near the 
surface of the earth, or remove them from it.. 
They bring them to the surface in mild v/ea« 
tfaer, and even sometimes after rain lay them in 
a bright sun, or after a long drought in a gentle 
dew:. But at the approach of night, rain, 09 
cold, they take up their little ones in theip 
paws, and carry them so low down in the earth,, 
that it is sometime^ necessary to dig above a foo% 
deep in order to find them. There are several 
sons of these insects : the wood-ams sever lie 
but in forests or bushes, aod do no harm to 
fields. There are two species of these, the red 
and the blacks Some settle in the ground in- 
dry soils, and generally choose places where 
they find roots of fir-trees or birqh^ to make 
their habitations. Others live on old trunks of 
trees above ground, high, enough to be out oC 
the reach of its moisture. They make them* 
selves apartmenls in the cavities of the trunk,. 
and cover theni> with straw and other things, to 
shelter them from snow or rain. The field^ants 
are also both, black and red a« well as the others^ 
but they are-fimaller/ They settle either in«the 
corn or the field. When the weather is dry, 
they bury themselves pretty deep;, but as soon 
as It becomes rainy, they raise their habitations 
higher and higher, according as there is more 
or less damp;, and when it abates, they never 
hi\ of returning to their subterraneous apart- 

I5 
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ments. It is also to be observed, that the ants 
acquire wings; and that towards autumn they 
are seen to fly in swarms over ditches and other 
water. But are these mischievous insects wor* 
thy our attention* spoiling, as they do» oiir 
fields and meadows? By theiir subterraneous 
works* they make the ground hollow, tear it 
«ip, and prevent the plants and roots from grow- 
ing. They are enemies to the bees and silk* 
woims; and are supposed to hurt^the flowers^ 
and particularly the young trees. It is said^ 
they devour the buds and shoots; and thac» 
getting und^r the bark of trees* they gnaw 
them to the quick. For this reason, the ants 
are destroyed wherever there are found. If the 
ants gi'thered h4ney, though at the expence of 
a million of othtMr creatures, they would be 
highly valued^ but because their >. labours huzt 
some useful plants^ we think ourselves autho- 
rised to destroy them. Suppose that in reality 
they do us some harm, are they therefore less 
worthy our attention?* Do none deserve our 
observation, but such as are useful to us? Lea 
us banish this prejudice. Even the ants may 
alFord us instruction and anottsement. The form 
of their 'limbs, their industry, their indefati- 
gable labour, the police of their republic, theiv 
tender care of their young, and perhaps a 
number of other quiahties, which we are not 
acquainted -with, might convince us of the 
wisdom* of that great Being who is their Crea#* 
tor as well as ours. 
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LESSON LXXXV. TWENtV^Mim'H 

WEEK. 

THE HAIL. 

• I 
• • • 

TjAIL is drops of rain, which freezing iti 
^^ the air, fall in pieces of an oblong or 
angular form. It appears extraordinary, that, 
in the very warmest reasons of the year, vapourt 
should freeze in the atmosphere. We may 
consider, that evicn in the greatest heats the 
upper region of the air iS coU to a sensible de« 
gree, and full of snow. If it were not ao» how 
could the highest mountains remain the whole 
summer covered with snow. In the hottest 
parts of America, it is $0 severely cold on the 
bighest mountains, thai there is continual dan« 
ger of being frozen ; and of course it would 
snow from this extreme coid in the upper re- 
gion of the atmosiihcre in the very middle of 
summer, if the snow did not melt in falling 
before it reaches the ground. But When these 
particles of snow collect together, thci drops 
begin to freeze ; and as in falling they go rapid- 
ly through warmer regtons of the air, it happens, 
tnat before this warmth can have penetrated 
through them, their cold increases, so as to h^ 
entirely frozen^ It might be imagined, that th^ 
colAi on the contrary, ought to dbmt in pro^ 
portion as they pass thi^pu^ « warmer air. JBut 
what is the consequence in winter, when eokl 
water, wbteh has been exposed td» the oufwaid 
air, is brought into a very hot room ? It freezes 
and becomes ice, which would not have hsp^ 
pencd if if had b^n put inie' n c^oid^ iitom. 

16 
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This is precisely the case in respect to the haiL 
When.cokl bodies pass siiddenlf into hot Bin, 
their cold increases to sufrfa.a degree» as to turo: 
to ice. The volatile salts, more or less dis- 
persed through our atmosphere, contribute mqcb 
to this. We must^not therefore be surprised, that 
storms are not always attended with hail, as it 
requires great iduindance of saline vapours to 
occasion the sudden freezing of. the drops of 
water. Tliough hail is mmtt frequent in sum- 
mer^timc, it £alls^lso in other seasons: (or, as ia 
every part of the year , the saline exhalations 
may ferment ia the atmosphere, so it may bail 
in wHiter, autumnf or spring. The hailstones 
^re sometimes iX2und,, at other tilmes concave, 
an^ often angular. The ^difference we observe 
in the form and size oi^ hailstones may proceed 
from many accideatvl causes ; particularly the 
violent winds that cross one^another, certainly 
contribute much towards it.. A hail-stone may 
also in its fall ineer several other eold particles, 
which considerably incretee its size ; and often 
the smJiil hailstones meet others, and in join*^ 
in|[ jtogvCtber form large ones. . It is certain, that 
wFeti;tbe hjiil i$..very large, it does great mis- 
chief $o*tbe *viniage Bod harvest, fruit, >&c. If 
the violence .o£ a rbail-storm sometimes lays 
waste acres of» Land,Mhis misDchief, however 
^eat ii mny be,, is nothing in .comparison of 
the advaiu^ges which accrue from it; the hail 
cvidenlly (;qoI$ thi^;i^ir Jn the burning heals of 
sum/ner; and it is very remarkable, that this 
apparent disorder ,n«V6r foils to produce fer* 

}iefe then, we may seewthe goodness and 
wisdooi of .Him, who in tiiiO' tnidst of storms 
worketh admirable things, spnid. never ceases to 
enrich aod fertilize the earth. 



^' 
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I 

LESSON LxxixVi;'' 

* • ^ ' . 

THE EARTH AND ITS ORIGINAL CONSTI- 
TUTION. 

^H£ g^eaC Creator has made the eartb of a 
^ proper- nature for the production and 
growth of hefbs» planti^i-and trees. It is com- 
pact enough to contain and hold the vegetables, 
so firm that the wind does not Mow them down; 
and yet it is light and moveahje efieugh for the 
plants to extend their roots in rt, and 'draw ous 
the moisture and natritive juices. And tfa'at all 
sort» of vegetables should grow add draw sub^ 
sistence from the earth, ' we 6nd it cenfposed off 
several sorts of soil, whtcb serve for other pur« 
poses' also; such as potter's eanh, clay, chalk; 
and gravel. Some serve to make bricks, others 
to build with, and some to make earthen ware* 
There are also kinjds of earth which are made 
use of in dyeing colours, and even in medicine* 
The unevenness of the ground has many ad- 
vantages : a great number, and a great variety, 
of animals and plants, may live on mountains ; 
these sarve to break the violence of the ^inds ; 
they produce a great variety of wholesome 
plants and fruit, which would riot do weM in 
plains. They contain in their Cavities the 
minerals and metals so useful tcvus : from them 
proceed the springs, and most of the rivers pro« 
duced by the melting of the snow, by rain, 9\\A 
other vapours. The stones that' are under 
ground serve to build walls, to make lime ahd 
glass. As to the metals, their uses are num- 
berless: let^s only think of the many tl^ls 
o*ir workmen. and artists re<iuire: the Wensils 
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and furniture of every sort made of tfaem, 
which furnish us with so many conveniences 
and .ornaments. We also draw considerable 
advantages from the hardness and weight of 
those bodies. Nobody is ignorant of the use of 
minerals. Salt serves to season Qur food, and 
10 keep it from corrupting; The .sulphureous 
particles of bodies render ibem combustible. 
J!*ven volcanos and earthquakes, whatever mis- 
^hief they sometimes do, are still useful and 
Bccessary. If the fire did sot « consume the 
sulphureous exhalations, they would ^read too 
much iu the air, and make it unwholesome; 
many warm baths could not exist ; and manv 
laioerals and metals would never be produced. 
It is to our ignoranee we should impute it, if 
there are so manv tbiu^ ol which we do not see 
the use. In order to judge of the wprks of the 
Lord, and to acknowledge the wisdom of them,. 
they must not be considered only in one point 
of view, but taken in thewliolc. Many thii^s 
which we think hurtful, are. notwithstanding 
certainly of use. Others appear superfluous'; 
sod yet, if tbey were wanting they would leave 
a void in the plan of the creaiiom . How many 
^ngs appear to its insignific»ot,.oiiiy because 
we do not know the real use of them i Put a 
kiadstone into the hands of a man who does not 
know its virtue, and he will, scarce deign ta 
look at it; but tell him tint we 4iwe to that 
stone tbe^ progress of navigation* and the dis« 
covery of a new world, and be will then be of 
a very different opinion. It is. the same witk 
Tcspect to many things which we despise, or 
judge ill of, because we do not know the use 
of them, nor see the connexion th^y have with 
thewhol^* .4.1 
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LESSON LXXXVII. 

ON THE PHASES OR APPEARAHCES OP THB 

MOON, 

ALL observation confirms to os that the 
moon has a partkular mottoD of turning 
round the earth Irom west to east: for after 
liaving placed itself betvreen us and the suii« it 
retires from under that body* and continues to 
go back towards the east, changing from day to 
day the place of rising. At the end of fifteen 
days it will have reached the most eastern part 
of the horii:on at the time the sun sets with iis^ 
It is then in opposition. In the evening it rises 
above ottr horizon When the sun retires below 
it, and it sets in the nxirning about the time 
the sun rises. If then it continues to describe 
the circle which it has half finished found She 
eanh, if removes visibly from its point opposiie 
to the son ; it will draw nearer to the sun»and 
will appear later than wheii ii^ppoaition* tilt 
by degrees it will only* be seft a little befoae 
sun-rise. The revolutioQ of the mocm round 
the earth explains why it rises and acts at sucb 
different times, and why its phases are so various, 
and yet so regular. A globe illitninated by the 
sun« or by a flambeau, can only receive the light 
directly on one side : so, at first-sight, we^per«> 
ceive that the moon is a globe which receives 
its light from the sun.«— When, therefore, it is 
in conjunction, that is to say» placed between 
the sun and us, it turns all its illuminated side 
towards the sun, and its dark sidis towards tts, 
and is then of course, invisible. It rises and 
sets with- the sun ia the iame Tegioo of thiQ sky. 
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This is what wc call new moon, or the coir- 
junction. . B.ut Vf\icn the moon retires from 
under the sun, and goes back towards the east, 
it has' then no longer all its dark side turned to- 
wards us : a small part of it, a Iktle border of 
the lighted half begins to appear. This ^llu- 
mined border *we see on the righr side towards 
sun-set^ or even before it. The horns of this 
crescent turn to the left, or facing the east. 
The further the moon removes from the sun, 
the more visible it becomes to uv* At the end 
of seven days, when it has reached a quarter of 
its course round the earth, it discovers more and 
more of its iUumined side, till it shows us half 
of ft. Thie Kght part is then turned towards 
the sun, and- the dark part casts:no light 00 u». 
Exactly half the moon is then illuminated. The 
half of that half can onJy be the quarter of. the 
whole globe, and it is in reality this quarter 
which appears to us. The moon is then in its 
first quarter. By degrees, as the moon removes 
from the sun,, and 'as the earth comes between 
them, the mor^rf that part of the tnoon which 
faces us becomes light. At. the end of seven 
days, ' reckoning from the first quarter, it is aU 
most directly opposite to the sun» and then its 
whole illumined disk presents itself to us. It 
then Ibises in the east, exactly at the moment the 
sun sfets i^n the w«st, and we have z fi^l moon; 
•Next day the.Hghted half is already a Iktie 
turned from us,- and we no longer see it all. 
The light gradually leaves the western side,, ex- 
tending itself in proportion on the half jpot 
facing the earths This is the decrease of the 
moon, and the more it goes foward, the more 
4he dark sid^e increases,. tiH at last half the dark . 
side istunjed^towacds the eanb, and conse- 
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quently half the light side. It has then the 
form of a half circle, and is what we call the 
last quarter. 

By the admirable harmony which subsists be« 
'tween the motion of this planet on its own axis, 
and its course round the sun, it so happens, that 
the moon still shows us the same half a globe 
which it has shown since the beginning of the 
world. During so many thousands of years, 
this globe hs^s constantly, and without deviating 
from tfie same course, finished its revolution in 
27 di^ys and eight hours. Regularly, and at the 
same., periods, it has lighted soipetinjf§;^pur 
nights, and sometimes those of remote- coun- 
tries* With how much goodness has it pleased 
Divine Wisdom to grant to our earth a faithful 
^orii'panion to light almost half our* nights! 
Alas i we are not properly sensible of the value 
of this wise plan of the Creator.. 



LESSON LXXXVIIL THIRTIETH 

WEEK, 

I 

MINERAL WATERS. 

X7I7HETHER we consider mineral waters in 
^^ respeft^tp their formation, or jthe benefit 
that aipcruesi^to us from them, tiiey are certainly 
Valuable blessings bestdwed upon us. But even 
ike places where these salutary springs &ow are 
seldom what they ought tobe, places coneecratec} 
to pAise and gratitude. towards Heaven.' Let 
ih^e following reflections make us more grateful 
to OUT Heavenly Benefactor: in the 'first place^ 
are not the, springs from whence we draw the ' 
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common salt to season our fbod, wortBy oor z9^ 
tention ? It is probable thai these springs origin 
nate from the mineral salt, which the water? 
dissolve under ground. 

The mineral hot baths are not less remarkable ; 
there is so great a number of them« that in Ger- 
many alone (hey reckon about six score, and 
they are also so hot^ that it is necessary to let 
the water cool for twelve, and sometimes eigb«' 
teen hours, before they are fit to bathe in. 
What is the cause of ibis extraordinary heat? 
It certainly is not the sun; fc^r if it were, the 
waters would only preserve their heat in the 
day-time when the sun shines, and they would 
grow cold in the night or in winter. Neither 
can it be attributed to aubterrancous fires ; for 
then it would still be necessary to account for 
ibe medicinal virtue of these baths* The most 
simple cause we j[;an giv^ is this, that tbe waters 
passing through ground, mixed with sulphur*, 
nre-stones, and metals, acquire this degree of 
beat. When the water falls on those quarries, 
the sulphureous and ferrugihous particles which 
it dissolVer, heat and take fir^ by the friction and 
redaction of their principles, and communicate 
this heat to tbe water. Medicinal waters, par- 
ticularly the acids, are produced by the dissolving 
and mixing, with tbe miueraU they wash away» 
They are. found particularly in places where 
there is abundaoice of ir^n, copper, sulphur, op 
charcoals This is tbe >rcason these t» such dif* 
ference both in the effect and taste pf them, ia 
proportion as they are mor^ oit less mixed witk 
either of these substances. They are bitH^r 
when they are produced by bitter roots, saii« 
petce, or cojpper. They are cold when thev 
fcomc 0ut ot roclts^ «ir ve jimpregaatod wit^ 
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sal-ammoniac, salt-petre, alum* Sec* Oily and 
bituminous substances make them oleaginous ; 
brimstone mixed with acids makes them sul- 
phureous. 

Let us admire the Divine Goodness which has 
prepared for man those salutary and inexhausti^ 
ble springs. Mineral waters may certainly 
answer many other purposes ; but it cannot be 
doubted they were also produced for the preser- 
vation of the health of mankind. It is for man 
that the Lord has made these beneficent waters 
to spring up. Let us then acknowledge his 
goodness, and be sensibly touched with it. 
Those particularly whoexperience their strength- 
ening and salutary virtue, let their souls, pene- 
trated with joy and gratitude, be lifted up to 
their Heavenly Father. Let them glorify him, 
by imitating his example ; and let their riches 
be sources of life and consolation to their fel- 
low-creatures in necessity; 



LESSON LXXXIX. 

the beauty anxf'use of meadows and 

fields; 

npHE sight of a large beautiful garden in sum^ 
-*- mer gives us a lively pleasure, which our 
apartments do not afford, of which we can form 
no idea. But even the pleasure we feel from 1 he 
finest garden is not to be compared to that of 
walking in fields and meadows. The stately 
tulip^ the elegant narcissus, the beautiful hya-. 
.cinih» none please so much as the simple 
flowers^ which enadiel the fertile valley. Wha(^ 
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ever charms the flowers may have which are 
cultivated in our gardens; those in the fields are 
still more pleasing. There is beauty in the 
former, but in the latter there is both use and 
beauty. Mere useless beauty pleases for a mo- 
inent only. Is it not true, that in those long 
gravel walks, so even and neat, those arbours 
and summer-houses, those parterres, those walls, 
those enclosures'; is it not true that we feel 
confined, and as rf oppressed in them? All 
those places, where the view is confined, seem 
to set bounds to our liberty. We seem in some 
degree to be more independent, and more at 
ease, in proportion as our walk enlarges, and 
lengthens before usi In-rhe^oumry^in^suni'- 
nier» nature, fruitful and beautiful, varies e^ery 
moment its appearance ; whereas, in our orna^ 
nent^l gardens, we continually beb^Id'the-same 
•bjeets. Even their orcfer and regufarity pre* 
vent us from being Jong pleased with thent* 
They have nothing new to oifcr us, and we tire 
among them. The e)i«t- ^ the contrary, wan- 
ders with pleasure over objects continually di- 
versified, and extending ;^^ far av the sig}it cat» 
reach: it was in order to give us this enjoy* 
cient, that in most places the ground w^s formed 
smooth and even ; but to the end. that we might 
also have pleasing distamprospectSj our btirizoa 
is surrounded with rising hills'. Nature has 
done still more ;^ it has spared us the trouWe of 
cultivating those floiK.ery jneads^ or of watering 
theni. An innurmerable multitude of seeds are 
-sown in- them, which- produce a v6rdur« scarce 
ever interrupted, or which is at le»st easHy 're- 
newed. This prodigious variety ef plants with 
which a field is covered, is not for the sight 
only ; they have each a seed, a blossotn, q^uaiiw 
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tieSi and beauties^ peculiar to themselves. It 
ft true, that the satne species of herbs is pro- 
digiously multiplied in each field ; but perhaps 
we scarcely make iW9 steps withot^ treading 
on an hundred difierent sorts, each of which 
has its peculiar use. To the pleasure fields af. ' 
ford us, our beneficent Creator has added con* 
siderable adviantages. They produce plants for 
our foodj and a great number of simples, which 
/Serve /or misdicine. The ox, and the horse, • 
whose tervLces are innumerable, demand no 
other recompence for their toiU than the free 
use of the field, or a sufEcient quantity of hay. * 
The cow, whose milk is one of the great sup- 
ports of our life, asks nothing more. The 
field is the most, complete inheritance : its pro- 
duce is ctruitis ajid requires neither sowing nor 
labour. It oaly' costs tlie slight trouble olf 
g^hering what it yields. We look upon grass 
with contempt or indifTerence, perhaps because 
it grows under our feet, and has not been made 
the object of our care and culture. But what. 
ever nt^y be the cause of our indifference, we 
are certainly quite inexcusable. Surely, t]ic 
sight of our meadows enamelled with flowers, 
should fill ns with admiration of the goodness 
of thje Creator, who", with a bountiful hand 
pours out abundance for men and animals ; 
hii" mercy is every*' where, and* there is 
pot a corner of the earth where We may net 
discover Iraces of his good providence! Yes, 
every country, every soil, the §andy and the 
inarshy, the gravelly and the clayey, all equally 
proclaim the beneficence of the Preserver of 
tixc universe^ \ 
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LESSON XC. 

• THE TWILIGHT. 

IT cannot be doubted that this pbenomenon« 
which we daily behoId» is eoliially with'tbe 
rest designed for our benefit. The twilight is 
nothing more than a prolongation of day ; wbich 

} prepares our eyes sometimes to bear the full 
ightf and at other times the darkness of the 
night. Bat twilights are not always the same; 
they vary according to seasons and climates. 
Towards the poles they last longer than in the 
torrid zone. The people of that ^one behold 
the sun rise directly above their horizon, and 
sink down in the same direction under the lower 
hemisphere; by which means they are left all 
at once in total darkness. On the contrary, the 
sun reflecting its rays obliqueiy towaras the 
poles, and not sinking much below the horizon 
of the neighbouring people, their nights, though 
long, are almost all along attended with twi. 
light ; therefore not dark. It ts a happiness 
for the former to have scarce any twilight, and 
for the others to have an almost constant dawn. 
As for us, who are placed nearly at an equal 
distance from the torrid and frtgtd zone, we 
plainly observe that our twilights become shorter 
in proportion as the days shorten, and that 
they increase as the days lengthen. We enjoy 
day-light an hour or more after the sun has set. 
The twilight is equally long before the sun rises 
above the horizon. We owe this useful cir- 
cumstance to the properties of the air. God 
hath surrounded the earth with an atmosphere, 
which rises very high. He formed sucn pro- 
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portion between this air and the light whiclt 
^comes • upon it, thai when it enters directlf 
down into it, nothing can obstruct its course ; 
but when a «ray .eaters sideways, or obliqaely* 
into this air, the t'ay, instead ot passing through 
^he air in a direct line, bends or descends a littie 
lower ; so~ that most of the rays which pierce 
dhe atmosphere alongside jorf the earth, fall ' 
again by means of this inflection upon the 
earth*, instead of following their course in 
passing by the side, they are bent by the air and 
directeid towards the earth. Thus, when the 
sun approaches our horizon, many of its rayi 
whioh pass by us, and are not seat towards u% 
meet the mass of air which surrounds us, and 
bending in <that mass they reith ottf eyes ; so 
that we see day.light long before the sun itself 
appears. This refracti^i of light in the body 
of air which surrounds us, is a work equally 
full of wisdom and coodoess for all the people 
of the earth; but it is a particular blessing to 
tho&e %^ho inhabit the frigid zones. They 
would be in darkness for several months to- 
gether, if they had no twilight. Perhaps this 
explanation of the origin of twilights may not 
fce inteliigible to every reader, but let us leave 
to philosophers a further detail of it, and limit 
ourselves to ^he reflecting on it as reasonable 
jbeings* 

The hottest, though ignorant Christian, may 
possibly be wiser than many philosophers ; who, 
:while they explain and calculate the twilights, 
lose sight of that great Being who gives to man 
the light of day^ 
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LESSON XCI. THIRTY.FIRST WEEK. 

• I * 

DI(f£R£NCE OF ZONES; I.-'E. G1RDL£S OR 
DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. 

'X*H£ Creator having made oar earth in the 
-^ form of a globe, and impressed upop it a 
double. motioDi it necessarily followed, that the 
regions o( the earth must be different from each 
other; not only in respect to the teroperature-of 
the air« and the seasons, hut to the animals and 
plants also* . In ceruin countries there is but 
one sjeason; the summer is continual there, and 
every day is as hot as our summer days. Those 
countries are situated in the middle of the globe, . 
»nd occupy the space called the Torrid Zone. 
The finest and richest iruits which nature pro« 
ducest grow there; and it is there ih general . 
where she roost liberally pours forth her irea* 
sures. The, day and nighis are of eq^al length . 
most of the year. There are, on' the contrary* 
countries, where during the greatest part of the 
year it is colder than our seN^erest winters. It 
IS but a few weeks in the vear warm enough for 
the few trees and herbs wnichare there, to grow 
or. become green ; and in thos^ frigid zones, 
neither the trees nor the earth produce fruif 
which mankind coulcl feed on. The greatest 
inequality of day and night is there: each of 
them last in their turn for whole mbuths toge- 
ther. The two temperate zones placed between 
the torrid and the frozen, occupy th^ greatest . 
part of our globe. In those countries, four 
seasons appear more or less distinctly, accord- 
ing as they approach the torrid, or the frigid- 
zones. The springs wherein the trees and 



plants bud aiid blossom, the heii^ i& moderate, 
and tW days and , nights nearly equal. Thp 
summer^ during which the friiit of the field and 
tribes ripen,, when the heat is more i^tensfe, and 
^he days become visibly longer than the nights. 
The autumn^ when the fruit and the seeds, fall 
off, and the grass withers, while the night. agaia 
becomes equal with the day, and the he«it is 
daily abating. The winter, duping which, the 
vegetatign q\ plants totailly^ or. partly ceases, the 
nights lengthen, and the cofd more or less in- 
creases. . . , ; 

The countries of the temperate zones are sp4 
situated, that in those which a^re near oi^e of tbe 
sides of the torrid zone^ the seasons- are directly 
contrary to those of the o^her temperate . zone. 
When it is summer in, onc^ \i is* winter in the 
other, &c. In these parts, nature shows more 
variety in the produce of the earth, and in ani- 
mals, than «lsewhere.*^^^^Wine is peculiar to 
these countries} for the vine cannot be culti- 
vatedj either ih intensely hot, or severely cold 
xlitnat^s.. Mankind in particular have advan« 
tages uhder such- climates." However varied 
the regions of our earth may be, tjhc Creator 
has provided ioi;' tlie happiness ot all who inha- 
bit them. He ordains that each country should 
produce what is most requisite^ according to t^e 
nature of tbe-climate. A worm, which fqeds 
on tha teayes of. the fnulj)erry-treey spij^ f^r 
. the people.of the torrid zone a web| from which 
th|ey take silk Cor their clothing. A troe^ ^s 
well a§ a shrub, bears a kind of husk or sh^U 
fuJJ of fine cotton wool,, with whicli light clpth- 
ing is easily made. The. cold regions abound 

with quadrupeds, the skins of woicb serve f^r 

K 
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'4:lbthiiig' tb tbe inhabitants of the north; and 
they are furnished with tbickforests, which sop- 
jply them with abundance of fuel. That the 
T>lood of the inhabitants of the warm climate^ 
tiaturalfy heated, may not be too much inflame^ 
^heir 'fields and orchards give them cooling 
'fruits, in suth plenty, that they may send ample 
provision of them to other countries. In cold 
-Climates, the great quantity of fisrh contained in 
the 'sea and lakes, and the number of animals 
, -they have, supply the place of fruit. Thus, 
there is no region in our globe, that does not 
•feel the greatness and goodness of the Almighty. 
There is no country, however barren and poor 
'^e may suppose it, where nature is not boun« 
tiful enough to provide, not only the necessaries, 
' but tbe^eomEorts of -life. 
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SINGULARITIES QJ THE SEA. 

THE sea is too generally considered only in 
a terrible light, without reflecting on the 
wonders and blessings it so visibly presents to 
us. It is certainly true, that the sea is one of 
the most dreadful elements*; when the tempest 
roars, its waves swell mountains high, and 
i^htps are driven by them on banks of sand or 
rocks, where they are dashed to pieces. • The 
whirlpools, or those masses of water which 
snake iht ships turn rapidly round with their 
current, and end in sinking or swallowing them 
-«rp; those whirlpools are occasioned by great 
cavities in the «ea» where rocks and different 



carrents in«et. No less dangerdus are the 
Water-spouts, which the wind raises from the 
sea up to the s&y. They hover in the air 
above the ocean, and the wind whirls them 
^ound With violence ; they often bur^t with a 
l^reat noise, and do much mischief^d vessels at 
sea ; they frequently, break the masts, tear the 
sails, and sink the ship. But we sliould be very 
ungrateful to attend only to the mischief the 
sea does us, without deigning to reflect on th? 
fliagnificeiit works of the Lord, and on his 
goodness, which shines forth even in the depths 
of the abyss. 

The first thing worthy of remark is the salt- 
ness of the sea. It k such, that a pound of 
watQT contains two ounces of salt. This saic 
quality, be the cause of it what' it may, was 
necessary for several purposes: k prevents the 
water from corrupting, and contf ibutes to make 
it strong enough to bear the greatest burdens to 
be conveyed from one place to another. The 
cohHir also of the sea^water deserves our ob- 
*servation ; it is not the same every w-here. . The 
difFer^mt insects, marine plants, the mixture of 
vsiany -things Which* the rivers wash into theses, 
♦Vary its colour heris and there. Whefi it is 
•cafhni, it sometimes appears strewed with bril- 
liant «tars« l^he tract of a ship, which cuts th^ 
waves, is often luminous, and seems as a riv^r 
*on fire. Tfiese phenomena tnast be partly at- 
tributed to sulphureous particles,' oily and in- 
dlantm^le substances in the sea; and partly to 
J shmifvg' insect*'.* Every day, or rather -in. thq 
spa^e of lajliourSj the sea twice ri«es and falls. 
When the tide rises, it'ls called the floo(4 ; anc? 
fi^AiCQ it MCuois it is the fall or ebb. This phc 
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-nomenon.is attended with several remarkable 
circumstances. There is' always a flux and re- 
flux at' the same time in two parp of the globe, 
.and those are opposite to each other. The tide is 
always lowest when we are in the fir^|; and last 
quarter of the moon ; and our highest tides are 
generally three days after the new or full paooo. 
However it may proceed from accidental causes, 
that the tide is sooner and higher one time than 
another; it is Sitill certain, that great advantages 
result to us from it, both in purifyiQg the water, 
and being useful for navigation. — And wonder- 
ful as-this is, there is much more to interest os. 
If we consider the Contents of the sea, a new 
world appears ; and the number of beings of 
which it is composed is prodigious; The aquatic* 
.animals are not indeed so varied in their species 
MS. the terrestrial ; but they surpass them in size, 
-and their life is longer than those of the earth or 
air. The elephant and ostrich are small in com- 
parison of the whale, which is the largest fish 
the sea contains. Its length is often from 60 
to 70 feet. It lives as long as an oak, and con- 
sequently no land animal's life can be com* 
pared to it; Who coi^ld even give a list of the 
several sons of animals whi^h live at the bottom, 
and towards the surface of the sea f WJio coiild 
tell their number ; describe their form^ coasttuc« 
tion, size, and use P 

The ocean and seas appear to occupy about 
two-thirds of oiir globe. The seas are not only 
great reservoirs of w?tcf, but ji\so, by m^aiis of 
vapours which ari^ out ftf lij^em, sources pf 
rain, snow, and other sych meteors. How 
much wisfiom there.app<^rs .in the connexion 
the seas have with each- other, afid the contisiuil 
motion the Creator has. impressed upon them f 
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There are found in the sea» rocks, valleys^ 
caves, plains, springs, rivers, plantSt and ani- 
mals. The islands in the std are only the tops 
of a long chain of mountains. And when we 
consider, that the sea ha» been less examined 
than any other part of the gU>i)e, we have rea.* 
son to believe, that it contains stijl a number of 
wonders, to which neither the understanding nor 
the senses of man are adequate ; but which all 
prove the power and wisdom of God. Let U9 
then adore him who has every where, in the 
ocean^, as well as upon earth, fixed monun^ents 
of his greatness. 
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S£V£RAL THINGS REMARKABLE I^ 

ANIMALS. 

^Y^HE difiPerent instincts and properties of 
-*- animals -are a vtry interesting study. But; 
to a reflecting being, it is.something more than 
merely an agreeable object. The animal opera^ 
tions teach him to trace them back to a wisdom 
he cannot fathom, because it surpasses all human 
conception. This is the effect I wish to pro^ 
duce, by pointing out the singularities observa^ 
ble in certain animals* 

The manner in which birds and insects lay 
their eggs is worth remarking. The grasshopper« 
the lizard, the tortoise, and crocodile, neveir 
trouble themselves about their eggs, nor the 
young ones that are in them. They lay their 
eggs.in the earth, and leave the beat of the sua 
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WEEK. 

ON THE GKAVITY OF BODIES. 

TJODIES are endowed with force, which 
'*-' acts at= alf titoes, in all places, and in all 
senses." If a body endeavours to move towards 
one point more forcibly than to another, we say 
that it gravitates towards that point. For ex- 
perience teaches us, that bodies are inclined to 
descend ; or, that if they are far from the sur- 
face of the earth without support, they fall on 
it in a perpendicular line. It is by no means 
inn the body itself that we must seek the cause 
6f its weight ; fdr a body which falls remains 
in thfe *taie it Was pat, till s6m« exterior cause 
changes it.' It'is equally impossible that the air 
iholild bctas'iori this gravity, vnce being itself 
heav'y, it o(jght rather to lessen' the swiftness of 
thefall of bodies: we must therefdrc seek the 
^aus'e ^clseWhere. Perhaps ihh opinion nearest 
tfuth^' is that which supposes the earth to have 
Ae* virtue of altractihg bodies placed at a cer- 
tain "dihahce, a^ the magnet attracts ii^oh : or 
else,pohiblyi it may be imputed to a foreign 
s'Vibstance distributed- thrpughout all 'bodies. 
Biift' though wte cahnen jHJsitively ascertain the 
caose-df wefghtl- nothing =ii' more evident thm 
t*he'iw!vintages' whicb a^cfiie from it. Without 
it"w<^ sfhbttM *olt Tie able tb' thove- as we do. 
When ^♦e r^ise thejighi foot, We make the left 
to be the cehtre of gravity. If we then bend 
our bbdy forward, we iaire near falling ; but by 
fn/tingf^ <»bt the fight footj we prevent the fall, 
and make a step. Thtis oiir walk is» in some 
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MspecU, a comiaual cobrse of falk; daring 
which the centre of gravity is preserved between 
6ur feet. This -is the reason vre bend forward 
in going up a hill,* and backward in coming down 
it. "We aUo lean forward when we carry a load 
•n 9ur shouldeosy and backward when we carry 
ic before us. AU this is according to the laws 
of gravity, which govern the motions of ani^ 
mals when they walk, swim, or fly. These 
same laws govern the motions of the immense 
bodies which roll in the firmament : the= son ' 
attracts the planets; and each planet in its turn' 
attracts'its satellites : or, what is just the same; • 
the planets gravitate towards the sun, and the 
satdl&etJowardsahe planets 9 for a body made 
to turn round always, flies in a direct line froin 
its centre, if it' meets with no obstacle in its 
way. It is with the greatest swiftness that the 

Jilanets run their course ; and the moon is not 
iastened by a chain to Qiir earth. It seems tben^ 
ai if a jsibtion so rapid ;as that of the moon* 
vust throw it very far from us in ihe*itnmeai» 
surah ie : space, ifithere was not a force wlkich 
continually pushes it towards our globe ; and ' 
which counteracts the force that removes it from 
hence. That first force is the gravitation of* 
the moon towards the.carth*- If our earth ^as 
either lighter or heavier tban it is^ what would • 
be the consequence?.!^ would either .draw to9 
near or too far from the siHiwr' In the first case, 
the heat would be insupportable; and in the 
latter, the cold would be equally so:. ^ every 
thing in our globe would be consumed or frpzen^ > 
What would then become of the seasons, and 
many things sa< 'indispensable for Aiafly^and s^ ' 
SKcessary for his happiness ? 
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^ It iinot only ia the nutori^l wdrld thai we^ste 
the gretl«M variety of -cffiects produced bf the 
tame caote : in the moral world also, one single 
disposition of the mind produces natess variety 
of effects. Let os, for example, tedsider the 
natural idclinacion we have to love one another. 
F^om hituce is derived the care of parents for 
their children;- social ties; the eontiexioil of 
frietidship ; •goodlier in those who gtovarn^alnd 
fidelity in' those who obey. Tbus^ one «ingle 
propensity keeps each 4ndividual in the circle 
prescribed, and, ibmiing the bond of butnan 
society, *i« the principle of all virtuous actions* 
of all laudaMe pnrsuitt/ and of ail innoceat 
eojoyment*' ^ » ... 
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VARIETY IN THE STATURE OF MAN. 

THE entire height of the btHnan body varies 
considerably, and the more or the less 'is of 
little: consequence. The usual heiglit is from 
five to six feet. Some people, who Itve tn th^ 
northern countries along the frozen seas, are 
lesa than five feet. The least people of those 
Inown to us inhabit the top of the mountains 
in the island of Mad^ga-scar ; they are scarcely 
fdur feet high.i' Many of these dwarfish people 
came originally from nations of a common sta^ 
ture; and the cause of their degeneracy must 
certainly be imputed to the clinlate they in* 
habit. ' The extreme cold most of the year there^ 
makes both animalsand vegetables small ; why 
ahouid it not have the satne effect on hian ? Oa 
tb^, other hand, there are whole oatsotia of a 
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figantic" sizfc : the most famous of them arc the 
'atagorntantf, who itve nesir the streights of Mai> 
gellan. It is asserted' that they' are from eight 
to len feet high. Neither ought it to appear to 
tis impossible, that there should be people tallef* 
than the Europeans. Besidei^ the traces that re- 
main of it in* history, ahd tn the monuments of 
imtf^tfity, there haVe Weh seen, eVen in our clii 
mates, 'men* above six feet and a half high; 
\vho were, notlvithstarnding:, well proportioned; 
healthy, and capable of all th^ exercise and la« 
botir which require strength artd activity. 

Adorable Creaftor-I every thing bears thy 
stamp: the dwarf a^' i^iras'the giant; the 
blade of grass as w^ll k% the'oak ; the worm' ai 
well as the elephant. ' 
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■ . Week. '. . -". 
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rjpHE- yiin, besides h!i ditit'naT motron^ which 
-* appears to convey it from east to west; 
and occasions the" revolution of day and 
night, seems evidently to have another motion 
from 'west to east; by this means; at the 
eiid of 365 'days, it comes again near the same 
8ti^& from whlch'it had removed for, six ponthsi 
and to' ^hich 5t was draw'ihg 'near the other six 
monfHi. On 'this account, the ancient asiro- 
notners-dfvidcd^the 'seasons' according to thd 
stars which the sun meets in its annual course. 
They dividfed this course into twclVti constella- 
ti6b9| #hicfa are the twelte signs of tSie Zodiac 1 
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ciMcdtbetYelvQ hops? a of the sua» bepasise-U 
tecmi.tQ dwell a mcmh ia e^cb pf (beau Thf 
iunomer begins, with. as when th£ soa enters tbu^ 
lUj^n of Cancer, wbicb happens the ssist ox aad 
4>f Jup^* It is then that the &un is raised at tbc 
highest above our boruon. and darts its ray3 
almost directly upoq us ; and o£ c^ouj^se at tha^ 
time )9egios thk heat of suimiiier,. which always 
increfises in the foUpwiog month, by degrees^ 
as. our globe ;is more heated, by the rays of 
ibe sun« This^ is the reason ibat far a month 
or six weeks aftt^r Midsu49aicr« it isg.efic;raliy tbr 
hottest part of the year. Now, of all the stars 
in conjunction, with the, sun, the do|(«star is the 
jbrigbtesi; lost ia;tbe rays qI the suo, it disap- 
pears from us for a month. 9iB is the casie witb 
every star which the sun meets in tis course, 
and the month of its disappearing is the lime 
cajled the dog-days. ^^These observations Would, 
be of little importance, were it pot to retP9ve- 
a reoted preftraiee' afnon|p raany^ people. An 
ancient tradition atHribntes the heat usually felt 
at this time to the influence of the dog-star upon 
the earth and itsiiiiiabitaiits. ' This opinion ts^ 
proved to be absurd^ horn this circunutaBce 
alone* that the conceal meflit of th^ dog*star in 
the rays of the sun, does not take place in the 
. iime we call dog-days* Those d^s, pfopcrijF 
sp^ak^ng, do ixpt in iceaii^y begin till f^E^^mooih 
atter^ and they termioaxe toward^ tkc^ fi|d. oC 
th^ next n^ioath. — ^Wbep» ihexefore* i^.thf sup<* 
ppse;d dog^day», things liable 19 iera^iU,tyifjqi 
sour ;^ when stagnated waters dry .119 as ifeU.a»* 
the ^prin^s-;. when dogs ^od otber wiiqaliMire* 
seized with madness; when wear^, attacked 
w^tb di&oxders^ which ia^pifudencQ ifi hot woptber 
f%«*KE?/n »f«i^ ^s 4P«f wt^i^a£e<fa3^e*aJHiR,a. 
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lUr comcaU iutU behind tta s\in ; jyt i| tbf^ ex*^ 
Ifeme h«a^ of ihe air, at that leason. which }m 
the cause of all those effects. 

Whoever can suppose, that certain fig«res» 
which the imagination forms to itself in the 
aky, ean hav«any in0.u#nce on oiir. globe» and 
cmr the jhM^dai aii4 weason. of man,, discovers 
I^Feai WJipt^ ^f }ii4giiiei|t. . |t is not. the stan^ it 
ft geiief ally otir^v^r iwhiich, we oughi tp. i^Cr 
euse of th^ evil» we suffer. - Can we fuppos^ 
im kifiBitely good being, the Ruler of the 
inorMa, to have created any thing in the heavens 
#r in ihe e^reh, ta ho a tprmeat aad;misery tp 
>» cieftof^j^' If we heUeve in ^ucb as an io- 
eYtfab!e'{aulity;ik,^9 casmot admit or acknow;- 
ledge a CreatopTi the essence of wisdom and 
go^neftl« In^ic^d oC being guilty of suf h an 
^rtm, let .tsa glorify Gqd« and secure our peace^ 
by believing ourselves to he under the protec. 
tion q{ a. merciful Father^ contrary to whos^ 
^iU oo4 «yeo n hfif .^an. fall frpm ouie iiea^ 
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CONTEMPLATION OF A MEADOW. 

i. . * .'•- — • , • ;. . , 

iTNARI^ Wd .majestic wf»ods,. wiiere the fiiv 
^ treet iraisi^ m^ statjeiy he^d. where the 
jkt^ted osika spread their abarde^af^;ri(«»ers, wbii;^ 
joU yoitr ^4ver wave^ through the gr^ey moun* 
tains i. ii is not vou I now ip^n to pfaise,; it lA 
the verdure and enamel of the fields which are 
4be Qbjects> of my coni^n^latipn.'. J^ow mai^y 
Veautie|t» pr^s^t themselve^. to* the sights aq4 
b«y^vafi9dar^tbey4 Somein^o^ts^fly h^^j^opt^ 
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to Rov^ett wKiFe others creep and crawl in the 
tufted ' grass. How $oft the murnmr of the 
limpid stream, whose banks are covered with 
thick grass, intermixed with flowers, which, 
bending over the water, trace their iras^e id it. 
Behold that forest of waving herbs I What a 
mild Itjstre^ the sUn casts on those diflerent 

• _ • 

shadds of green; Those ddicatie plants, inters 
woven with grass, mix their tender foKage; or 
proudly raisethejr heads, above their companions^ 
and display flowers without perfume; whilst 
the humble violet grows on barren hilts, exhaling 
its sweets around. Thus one <^fteii sees the 
useful virtuous man in poverty, whilst the rich 
and great are clothed in sumptuous^ habits; 
wasting in idleness the blessings of the earth; 
Wrnged insects pursue each other in the grast. . 
Sometimes I lose sight of them in the veidure^ 
and then again Tsee a swarm of them flying ia 
the air; 'and sporting in the rays of the sum 
What' hozfing i»ihis rhear?- -k i^a ^warm of . 
young bees. They have lately flown from their • 
distant home, and disposed over the gardens^ 
and fields. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ gathering sweet 
nectar f rom^ the flgwers, in orchrr to carry it to 
their cells. There is not an idle one amongst ' 
them. They fly from Qower^o flower; aod, in 
seeking their stores, they conceal their velvet 
iieads in th# cuj of- the fltiwer,* dir tUt witji 
labour pehetrate into those 'that are iiot yet un- 
folded. ' O how beautiful' IS nature J The grasf 
Bnd flowers grow luxurious ; the trees are co^ 
vered with foliage; the gentle zephyr salute* 
us; the flocks seek their pasture; the tender 
bleating lambs skip and rejbite in their Existence ; 
ihhumerabfe blades of grass rise up id the field, . 
and to' each point hairgs si drop ot«deWr How^ 
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inany primroses with thfeir tremMiiig leaves are 
here! Wh^t harmony in 'the tiotes of various 
birds from yonder hill f Every thing expresses 
joy .J It reigns in the bills and dales ^ in -wood$ 
ai^ groves. Happy he whose innocent life 
passes away in performing his duty^to his Maker; 
andvitl' the. enjoyment of the beauties of na- 
ture} The whole creation 'smiles upon him, 
and joy attends him wherever he goes ; his 
vnmd is serene as a* calm summer- day ; his afi 
fections* are^ gentle and pure as the perfume of 
the flowers -around him. Happy he who in the 
beauties of tiature traces the Creator^ and de- 
votes himself wholly to hir^ ! 
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VORACIOUS ANIMALS AND INSECTS. 

?T' iseafsier to externiinate wolves, lions and 
** other wild blasts,- than to extirpate insects, 
when they swarm 'over a whole country. Al 
Pel^u, a sort' of' ant called chakbe t« very inju* 
fious to the itihabitahts ; and whose lives would 
ei'en be \ti danger, if they did not use precau- 
tions to dfeHver- themse)ves from these dreadful 
Jitsects. It'is'well knoWn what caterpillars -^Idi 
la frdit.trdesj and mic6 to the fields. But 
however' re41 these infconveiiiences may be; 
fhey do not auiho^rise such complaints as #q 
dillow ourselves to make; complaints in which 
self-love has'too great' a part.— We are pleased 
at observing that the creatures hurtful to us 
destroy one another. We think we have aright 
to take away the lives of animalsi either for Qur 



foody or for «ny other purpose f but canaot 
bear thai they should uLe .any. thing from us. 
Weexpectxhey should serve for oor subsistence, 
and will give ap nothing to ^tbem. In reality* 
however, have we more right over the life of 
a gnat, that it has, to a djppp of our blood P Be« 
sides, in complaining of the voracity of ani- 
mals, we do npt connder that this plan of nature 
is not as disadvantag/eous as it appears. In order 
to be c6nvit\ced of this, we have only to cob« 
sider the animal kingdom in the whole. Such 
species which appear noxious to us are of real 
use; and it would be very dangerous to attempt 
to destroy the race; qf them* A few. ye#rs ago» 
some inhabitants of the Englislv colonies in 
America endeavoured to extirpate the jays, or 
jackdaws, because they Fancied that these birds 
did much mischief to the corn ; hut in propor* 
tion as the nnmber of jays diminished, the peo* . 
pie w&re struck with the havock made by an 
enormous muhitude of worms, caterpillars, and 
pacticularly the May*bugf4 ; Th^y ceased t^ 
persecute the jays; ai^d as spQn as those multiw 
nlied again, they p^t an end to the insects which 
|iad increased in consequenipe of their 4cstroc* 
tion. Some time ago a plan was formed ii| 
Sweden to destroy the crows ; but they were 
observed, in time, not only to fix on corn and 
plants, but also that they devoured the worms 
axid catearpillars, wl^ich destroy the leaves off 
r^ots qf vegetables. In North America the)f 

fiursued the sparrow violently ; but U happeneiT 
rom thence, that, the gnats increased to such 4 
degree in the marshy countries, that they werie 
obliged to Leave a great deal of l%n4 uncalti* ' 
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Pbeasant'^haauiig is so considerable in the 
isle'of Porcidft» that it occasioned the king. o£ 
Nap4es to forbid the use of cats to the inhabi* 
tants. At the end of a feW years the rat» dtid' 
mice increased so much, and did such misebtef, 
that thb order was aboUshed* Then vfhy 
should' we wish to deprive them of the small 
part of our proyisions which they require for 
food ? Coukl we possibly consume all that na« 
tare produces? Shall we want any thing for 
our support or pleasure, because the birds, the 
mice, and the insects, help us to make use of 
the blessings* which Goi^ grants in such pro- 
fusion, and part of which would he wasted, 
were not the animals to feed on it.'; In&tiead of 
giving way t^ unjust complaints, let us rather 
in this acknowledge the wisdom of our Creator* 
.Every thing in nature is connected together; 
and we may be certain that ift is fof the wisest 
purposet that tiiiey exisi* 
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THE BXJtLDlNGS OF THE BEAVERS* 

F a ms^n, who>had never heard, of the beavers^' 
' >manner of buiMing, had been shown some 
of their edifices, be would cecta^iniy have sup* 
posed them the work of sl&ilfai architecig. The 
whole performance of these amphibious crea^. 
tyres is wonderful, and mrust fill every atten* 
tive observer with astonishment. Tbe bealvers 
pboose a place to build on whei^e they, can have 
plenty of prbvisions,, and near a' rivulet^ w 
order lo have a reservoir of water ta bathe iov 
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They begin by making a dike or balik, which 
keeps the water on a level with the first floor of 
their home; This bank is about ten or twelve 
feet thick at bottom. It goes sloping, and in* 
sensibly diminishing towards the top. till it be- 
comes no more than two f^eet. The only ma-, 
terials are wood and clay. The beavers cut 
through pieces of wood as thick as an arm» wilh 
wonder! ul ease* They fix these into the ground, 
very close to each other, and interweave smaller 
and more supple pieces of wood. But as the 
water would get through, and their watering- 
place be empiied, they have recourse to clay, 
with which they fill all the spaces within and 
without, so that the water cannot run through. 
In proportion as the water rises, tliey continue 
to raise the dike. The hank of the watering- 
place being finished, they labour at their houses^ 
which are round or oval buildings, divided into 
three stories, raised one above another i on^ of 
them is below the dike, and generally full of 
water ; the other twp |urc above ii* They fix 
these little buildings in a very strong and firm 
manner on the edge of the waieringt-place, and 
always by stories, in order to mount higher, in 
case the w^ter should rise. If they find a little 
island near the watering-place, they build theijr 
houses^ upon it, which is then inore solid, and' 
they are less incommoded by water, in which' 
they cannot long remain. They make two doors 
at the bottom to go out into the water. One 
leads them to their bathing-place : the other is a 
passage to the place where they carry all the dirt«* 
&c. irom their upper apartments. They have a 
third door higher up, for fear of being taken 
when the ice stops up the. lower^doprs* They 
aometimes baiid their houses entiftly 0d dcy 
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ground, and make ditches five or six feel; deep, 
to get to the' water. They ase the same industry, 
and the same materials, for the buiidiags as for 
the dikes« The walls are perpeildiculat, and 
two feet thick. They cut off with their teeth 
the ends of wood which go beyond the level of 
the wall, then, mixing clay with dry herbs* 
they make a composition of it» with which they 
plaster -i>oth inside and outside of the work, by 
the help of their tailt The inside of the. house 
is arched ; and the size is in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants. With their teeth they 
cot all the wood they require for building ; they 
make use of their fore-feet to dig the ground, 
and to soften and mix the clay ; their tail sup- 
plies the place of a wheeL barrow to carry, their 
mortar-tir clay, and afterwards serves as a trowel 
to plaster it on, ^ 

f. ^be viQtks pf thei beaver have, then, the 
.greatest resemblance to those of man; of ail 
animals we know, they come the nearest to hu« 
man reason* We need only observe them, to 
be convinced that beasts are not mere machines, 
but that all their actions and motions are directed 
by a higher principle. 



LESSON CI. 

ANIMALS CONSIDERED AS EXAMPLES T© 
MANKIND OF VICES AND VIRTUES. 

'T^HE study of animated nature furnishes us 

-*- with many pleasing ideiis; especially, as 

it gives Uft every where proofs of the Divine 

WisAoxor and ^Goodneis : .but I do not kno{^ 



ivhetber we attend as jnucb as we ougbl to the 

« lessons of morality it seeikis lateMled to convex. 
It is remarkaUe that cooapassioa belongs to mm 
«ione» In God is mercy : in man compassion 
for all created beings. In the brute creation 
tome few instances of affection are found ; no 

, compassion properly so called ; no free disinu* 
rested pity. Some virtues tbe brute creatores» 

.especially the domestic animals, may 4each us ; 

: and doubtless they were intended to do so. Tfoe 

' innocent lamb, in a language more powerful 

than words, instructs us to practise the gentle, 
meek arts of persuasion. The obedient ox and 

. tow inculcate mild submission. Tbe'ass is an 
example of patience ; the generous borse of ac» 
tivity, and aptness to receive instruction. The 
dog is an example of fideUty and kind-attention ; 
the cat of various domestic virtues. Friendsbip 

' seems unknown, orbut faintly expressed amongst 
anrmais, excepting dogs and horses: and in 

-them it is chiefly towards man. The vices which 
the dumb animals teaches us to avoid are much 
greater, and more in number, than their virtues. 

•The gluttony and »loth of the 'hc>g we detest. ' 
The pride and ill -nature of the peacock we 
dislike as much as bis voice. The turkey k a 
pattern of all the :iri^«s.in man; and is an ex-- 
ception, as well as the ix)g« to the moral cba« 
Tacter of the domestic beasts aiid birds. 

Though what is here mentioned may be styled 

cpmtnon place, yet ^o loi>g as mankind are in- 
attentive, such things may properly he pointed 

•out, and much more might be said. Tbe 

beaver, if contustited with the glutton, the bee 
with the wasp; the ant with fhe'flesh.fly, would 
teach us, as well as the domestic animals, to do 

*8o^> •n^i avoid eViU- B«rt (be «uA>je4:t48 almost 
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inexliaasHble. I wHl therefore conduce with 
m part of the creation tnore nomerotis/perhaps; 
than all the rest pat togethisj ; I mean the fish^ 
both those with t cales, and those which have 
shells : they seem to travel in vast bodies, not 
from any love of society, but merely because 
they are bom in lihe same or in neighbouring 
situations, and live on the same Ibod, which 
they find near the coasts where they themselVec 
ftre to feed us. 
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SENSITIVE PLANTS. 
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'£ observe certain motions in plants, 
which make it doubtful whether they 
have sensibility or not. There are vegetables, 
the flowers and leaves of which contract and 
shrink from the touch. We see others, which 
open and cl^e their flowers* at certain fixed 
hours of' the day, so regularly as to mark the 
time very exactly. Others take a singular form 
in the. night, and fold themselves up. These 
motions in the plants are the same, whether they 
are in the open air, or in a close room. Those 
which always live under water, raise their heads 
above it in the time of feeding. The move- 
ments of a marshy plant discbvered lately in 
Carolina are still more singular : the upper side 
and edge of its round leaves are covered with a 
number of notches, which are extremely ir- 
ritable ; when an insect chances to creep on 
this upper side, .the leaf folds it up close, and 
jpresses it to'deatb, and then opens itself again/) 



WC'tnay every dajr ohsc^rve certain xegu\^t mci^ 
tious in sqmeof the plants in pur ^ar()ens. The 
tulips blow ia fi ne. weather, ^ut they close again 
ivhen it rains, or at sun-set; peas and beans, 
open their husLs when they grow dry, and roll 
un like chips. Wild pat^^when put en ^ table, 
otten move of themselves, particularly, if they 
l^ave been made warm {in the hand. . Do we not 
also observe that the flowers of several plants 
are always turned towards the sun ?, The^ are 
undeniaole facts, which any body may easily ex« 
perience. From thence it was wished to draw a 
conclusion, that there was some sensibility in 
plants ; and it is true, that the aUove*mentioned 
facts give a degree of probability to that opinion. 
But, oq the contrary, there has not been any other 
mark of sensibility discovered in plants ; every 
thing appears absolutely mecbanical in them. We 
plant a shrub, and destroy it, without observitig 
any analogy between the animal and it. We 
observe a plant shoot, grow, blpssom, and turn 
to seed, as we observe the hand of a watch 
run over all the points of the dial« The mos{ 
exact anatomy oi a plaint dpes not discover any 
organ the least resembling the seat of animal 
senstbihy. When we oppose these observa- 
tions to those from whence the sensibility of 
plants may be inferred, we remain in doubt, 
and know not how to explain tlie above* 
mentioned phenotp^na. Perhaps, all we ob- 
serve in regard to tlje motions of plants may 
.only pro.ceed from th^ construction of some of 
theif fibres, which ^sometimes contract, and 
sometimes expand. Perhaps the subtitle ^xhala- 
tioQS of our bodies' cause the sensitive plants to 
shrink when we touch the^. But it tnay also 
"possibly be, that' all nature bieing, linked, the 
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first degreed of serisatiofi may sut>si$t in certain 
plants ; as indeed the step is very mrrow -be- 
tween the plant and the musete shell-fisb. 
Therefore, sensibility may perhaps extend even 
to plants, at least to those nearest to the anim^U 
Behold, how very imperfect our knowledge 
IS on these subjects ! A gr^at deal is mere con* 
Jectufe : yet we know enough to -saftisfy a rea- 
sonable curiosity. Let us endeavour to appty 
the knowledge we h^ve, without losing time in 
'Speculations more curious than iisetul ; and 
without aiming at understanding whait may per- 
haps be reserved for those who come after uft» 
or even to eternity itself* 



LESSON cm. THIRTY.FIFTH WEEK. 

VARIETY OF PLANTS. 

/^NE of the things most worthy our admt- 
^^ ration in the vegetable kingdbm, is the 
great variety of plants. They are varied in re- 
spect to their parts, their production, their pro- 
-perties, and qualities.. The manner in which 
•some plants b'ecome fruitful is still very obscure. 
Jt is but little known, how it operates in mosses, 
mushrooms, and ferns. There are plants which 
^how us singular monstrosities; there are flowers 
which have no heads.; tl^re *are- some, from th« 
^middle of which spring out other flowers. Cer- 
tain plants, called soporiferous, which turn at 
night differently from what they do in the day. 
Others turn towards the sun ; others shrink and 
corifiract when wc touch them. There are flowers 

L 
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vrbich open and shut at certain regular hour&. 
Some shoot up, blossom, bear fruit, and drop 
their leaves, sooner than others. All plants arc 
originally wild; that is, they grow without cul- 
ture. The Creator assigned for plants a climate 
adapted to their nature and purposes, and where 
they should arrive at the greatest perfection. 
.But those which are exotic may be naturalized 
with us, and made to succeed very well, pro* 
•vided care be taken to procure for them the 
. de|rree of heat their nature requires. 

What particularly charms the eye is the va- 
riety of forms and colours in plants. Let ev^a 
the different sorts of the same species be com- 
pared, and we cannot but admire the^stonishing 
variety of models in the vegetable world. We 
step with wonder from the truffle to the sensitive 
plant, from the mushroom to the carnation, from 
the acorn to the lilac, from the nostoch to the 
rose-tree, from moss to the cberry-tree, frbtn 
the morel to the oak, from the misletoe to the 
orange-tree, from the ivy to the fir. If we 
consider the numerous sorts of mushrooms, or 
the kind of plants which we call imperfect, we 
cannot but admire the fertility of nature in the 
production of those vegetables, which are so 
different in form from'the others, that we caa 
scarce rank them among plants. If we after- 
wards rise some steps above the chain of pla^it^, 
we behold with pleasure the degrees of those with 
stalks, from the grass which grows between the 
stones, to that inestimable plant to which we 
owe our principal food. We,^ in the next 
lace, observe the variety of creeping plants, 
rom the tender bind-weed to the vine. Wip 
cannot too much admire the perfect harmony, 
as well as the variety ^of the works of nature. 



I 
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Every plant, from the hyssop, which grows on 
walis, to tb^ cedar of Lebanon, have the same 
essential parts. A little herb is- as complete a 
plant as the most beautiful rose, and the rose is 
not less so than the finest oak. Though each 
species is distinct from the other, all belong to 
the same source ; all observe the same general 
laws of growth. Let us acknowledge the great«< 
ne&s of -that power who produced and supports 
so great a variety in the vegetable kingdom. 



' \ 
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DIVISION OF THE EARTH. 

A LL the known countries of the earth arc 
^^^ divided into four principal parts, Eurppe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. — Europe is the 
smallest. The Europeans, however, possess 
some countries in the three other parts of the 
world, and have subdued near one half of the 
earth. They travel into the four quarters oF 
the globe, and trade with all the different coun* 
tries; nor do we know of people so well in* 
formed, or who cultivate the arts and sciences 
with more success. 

Europe is the only part of the earth which is 
every where cultivated, and covered with towns 
and villages ; the only place where the inhabi*^ 
tants keep up a constant intercourse, and pro- 
fess nearly the same religion. The three other 
parts are inhabited by a multitude of different 
nations, which have no connexion with one 

another; who are scarcely acquainted: and 

T ' ' 
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who differ greatly in their manners, way rf 
living, and in their religion. 

Asia is the largest known continent : as the 
countries that sfre in the interior of this part of 
the world do not enjoy the cool sea breezes, as 
they are not watered by many rivers, as they 
have vast plains and barren mountains, the heat 
and cold are in the extreme.. Some parts of Asia 
^re inhabited by people, who in the morning 
pull down their towns. and villages (being com* 
posed of tents) to carry them some miles further, 
and build them up ag^in at night in an hour. 
It seems as if nature had made this wandering 
and tinsettled^ife necessary ; and intended, that 
the establishment, laws, and government of 
these people shoi^ld be less durable, and more 
subject to change, than elsewhere. The other 
people of Asia often suffer greatly from the rest- 
less and unquiet character of these wandering 
nations. The northern parts, which are full c^ 
lakes, marshes, and forests, have never been 
regularly inhabited; but the Southern, eastern, 
and western countries are the finest in the world, 
and are wonderfully fertile, producing the ne- 
cessaries of life in great abundance. 

Next to Asia, Africa is the largest part of our 
lieirtisphere, computed to be a thousand leagues 
square. As it is under thet<*orrid zone, there 
are immense sandy desarts, mountains of pro- 
digious height, forests inhabited by monsters of 
various sorts. The oppressive heat enervates 
and weakejns every faculty of Europeans, to 
whom ,the innermost parts of Africa are still 
unknown; 

America was not discovered i)y the Euro- 
peans till within some centuries. It is divided 
into .two comin^nts, separated only by a very 
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harrow isthmus, or neck of land, and surrGfund- 
ed by a gt*eat many islands. The cold climate 
of the northern part, its few productions, and 
its distance from inhabited countries, prevent 
its being entirely known as yet ; but we have 
every reason to believe, that the natives are 
uncivilized.. The earth there is still cohered 
with forests and marshes; and hitherto the Eu-^ 
ropeans have only cultivated the eastern coasts.- 
In the south of America there were formerly 
some great nations. The remainder was inha* 
bited by savages. It is, as well'as in the East 
Indies, the country for serpents, reptiles, and 
insects, which are much larger than in Europe. 
It ijiay be said, on the whole, that America is 
the country of greatest extent, but with the 
fewcBt inhabitants. 

If we reckon the number of leagues these 
f.iur parti of the dobe occupy, th^ir size will 
appear very considerable ; ana yet all the known 
countries miike but a fourth part of this earth. 
And as we know but little of the worlds above 
us, let us at least endeavour to know that which 
we inhabit, and 'to turn chit knowledge to the 
glory, of the Almighty. 



LESSON CV. 

MORAL REFLECTIONS ON SEEING A FIELD 

OF CORN, 

'T'HIS field was lately exposed to great dan- 

•*" ger: impetuous winds whistled round it, 

and the storms often threatened to beat dowa 

L3 
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and destroy the wheal. However, Providence 
bas preserved it hitherto. It is thus that the 
storms of affliction often threaten lo overwhelm 
us. But this very tempest is necessary: it 
purifies and roots out the tares of vice. In the 
midst of trouhle and sorrow, our knowledge, 
faith, and humility, increase and strengthen. 
It is true, that, like the weak ear of corn, we 

- sometimes bend and are bowed down to the 
ground ; but the merciful hand of our father 
supports and raises us up again. Towards bar. 
vest time,, the corn ripena fast. The dew, tbe 
heat of the sun, and the rain, all combine to 
hasten it. Oh! that we may, from day to*day^ 
grow ripe for heaven. May all the events of 
our lives lead to that salutary end. Whatever 
be our situation here ; whether the sun shines 
upon us,, or is wrapt up in clouds : whether our 
days be gloomy or serene: no /matter, provided 
iili concur .to increase our piety, and dispose us 
better f«r eternity. ~It is very remarkable, that 
the ears of corn loaded with grain differ con- 
siderably in height from those that are poor and 
thin. The latter are upright, rise high, and 
overlook the whole field ; whereas the others 
bend und^r their own weight. Behold the em- 
blem of two sorts of: men! The vain and pre- 
sumptuous, who do but Httle, set themselves 
above others, and look with contempt on the 
truly humble. A foolish presumption blinds 
them, and, makes them despise the means of 
salvation. Those, on the contrary, who are 
rich in virtue and good works, humbly bend 
down like the well-filled ears of corn. 

« ^ How many tares and weeds are mixed with 
the corn I Such is the situation of a Christian in 
this world. There is always, a mixture in him 
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of good and bad qualities, and his corrupted 
nature, like the tares, often interrupts the pro- 
gress of virtue. A field of corn ' is not only 
the imase of one individual, but also of the 
church in general. The profane and the wicked 
often, by their bad example, sow tares in a field 
where there ought to be none but good'^ecd.' 
The great Lord of the field permits the tares to 
remain some time. He tries patience and for- 
bearance; and it will not be till the time of 
harvest, in the great day of retribution, that he 
will give free course^to his justice. 

Behold with what eagerness the country peo«~ 
pie run to gather the fruits ^f the earth f The 
scythe cuts all before them. Thus death sweeps 
ail away, the high and the low, the saint and 
the sinner. Then let us hope we shall meet in 
the blessed society of angels ! That we shall 
gracefully recollect our past labour and pain, 
the dangers and storms we had experienced, and 
that we may be able to raise our voices with one 
accord to bless the beneficent Father who watch* 
cdover us* JVlay this sweet hope support us in 
the time of trouble. Let it comfort us in our 
sorrow, and make us wait with patience for the 
day of harvest, .>V 
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THE BEAUTY AND VARIETY OF THE BUT- 

TEKFL1E5. 

T ET US reflect on these little creatures be* 
•*-^ fore they are gone. Perhaps our observa- 
tions will interest both the heart and the mind. 

L4 
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Of some the dress is plain ai^I simple ;. others 
have a few ornaments on their wings ; biut some 
have a profusion, and are all over covered with 
them. How beautiful the shades variegate t 
With what dclicacjr hfis nature penciled .them \ 
But, however great our admiration in seeing: 
this insect with the naked eye, how much it 
increases when examined through a microscope ? 
Would any. one ever have jmac;ia<;d, .tl\at the 
wings of butterflies were qoyered with feathers;, 
and yet nothiog is more certain. What is com« 
monly called dust, is found in reality to* be 
fjeathers. There is as much symmetry in their 
construction and form, as there is 'beauty ia 
their colours. The parts which make the centre 
of these little feathers, and are next to the wing,. 
s^e the^ itroog^. Those, on the contrary^ 
which form the exterior circumference, are 
much more delicate, and wonderfully fine. All 
t)]ese feathers have quills at bottom ; but the 
upper part of them is more transparent than the 
quills. Jf the wing is touched roughly, the 
2nost d<;|icate part qf the feathers js destroyed by 
it ; hut if all that w^ call dusi sboi^Id be rubbed 
off, there .would pnly remain a fine transparent 
skin, in which we might distinguish the little 
cells or hollows, wherein were stuck the quill 
of each feather. This skin, from the manner 
in which it is composed, may be distinguished 
from the rest of the wing, nearly as we distin- 
guish a fine lace from the linen on which it is 
sewed ; it is more porous, more delicate, and 
edged with a fringe, regular, and exquisitely 
fine. What are our most elegant dresses, incom« 
parison with that which nature has given to this 
insect ? How very delicate does a fine cambric 
appear to us ! How fine the threads,, how regu« 
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lar the weaving; and yet, through the micro- 
scope, they appear litce packthread; arid we 
should rather suppose they were interwoven by 
a basket-maker, than produced from the loom 
of a good weaver : yet this beautiful insect 
proceeds from a mean-looking worm. ' How 
much it has changed, since, m the form of a 
reptile, it crawled in the dust, and was frequently 
in danger of being crushed ! In this extraor- 
dinary insect, we may see the emblem of the 
transformation which awaits us. A day will 
come, when, quilting oiar present form, we 
shall cease to crawl upon the earth. Being 
made perfect, and having nothing to set bounds 
to our flight, we may then soar beyond the stars 
themselves. 



LESSON CVII. 

THE FORMICA LEO, OR LiON ANT. 

"VTO insect is more famous for its dexterity 
**'^ than the formica leo^ although its appear- 
ance promises nothing extraordinary. It is 
something like the wodd-louse. It has six feet, 
and its body (Which is corapbsed* of several 
^membraneous rings) terminates in a point. Its 
flat squiare head is armed with two moving 
hooped horns, the singular construction ot whica 
shows how admirable nature is, even in its 
smallest works. This insect is the most cunning 
and dangerous enemy the ant has. The planS he 
forms to catch his pr^y a^e most ingenious. He 
undermines a pieW of ground, in the shape of 

a funnel, in order to stay at the bottom of it, 

' t 
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andl draw down any ants which may. chance to 
coroe to the brink of this precipice. The me- 
thod of digging it it, first to trace a circular 
ridge in the sana» exactly the size of the funnel, 
the diameter of which is always equal to the 
depth be chooses to make it. When he has 
fixed on the siize of this opening, and traced 
the first ridge, he immediately digs a second, 
concentric to the other» in order to throw out 
all the sand enclosed in the %fir$t circle. He 
performs all this with his head, which is like % 
ahovel : the flat and square shape makes k fit 
for the purpose. He also takes up sand with 
one of his fore-feet, and throws it over the first 
ridge; and this he repeats till he has got to a 
certain depth in the sand. Sometfrnes in dig. 
ging be meets grains of sand rather large, or 
little particles ofdry earth, which he cannot b^ar 
in his funnel, and gets rid of it by a.quick well- 
measured motion of his head. If he finds still 
lirger pieces, he endeavours to put them away 
with his back ; and he is so earnest in this labour,, 
that he repeats it six or seven times. His traps 
once laid, he is on. his watch. Quite still and 
concealed at the bottom of the hole which he 
lias dug, he there waits for the prey which he 
could not pursue. If an ant come to the brink 
of the precipice, it seldom fails of falling to the 
bottom, because the edge goes sloping, and the 
loose sand which gives way under his feet, draws 
down the insect into the power of his enemy, 
who drags him by the help of his horns under 
the sand, and feasts upon him. When there 
remains nothing but the dry carcase, he throws 
it out of the hole ; and if the bank is hurt at 
the top, he puts it in order again, and lies in 
ambush as before. He does not always succeed 
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in catching his prey the moment it falls— for it 
often escapes, and endeavours to ran up again 
to the top ; but the formica leo works with his 
head, and throws up a shower of sand hicher 
than the ant, which drives it down again into 
the hole. All the actions of this little animal 
contain such wonderful art, that we can scarce 
tire of examining him. He prepares the hole 
even before he sees the insect distined to be* 
come his food, and yet his actions are so regu- 
lated, that tbey prove the surest means of pro* 
viding for his subsistence. According to the 
make of his body, he is obliged to work back- 
wards, and to make use of his horns as tongs ^ 
to throw up the sand to the edge of the funnel. 

The instinct which directs this insect, dis- 
covers to us a First Cause, whose foresight kne\i^ 
and ordained all that was necessary for the pre- 
servation apd welfare ,of this animal. The 
dexterity it shows is not the effect of experience 
or practice: it is born with it. We must there- 
fore seek its source in that Great Being who ' 
proportions the instinct of animals -to the de^ - 
gnees they require. 



I^ESSON CVIIL 

THS I9ATURB AND PROPERTIESOF SOUND/ 

A LL sounds are produced by means of the 
'^^ air; but it is necessary for that purpose 
that the air should be in motion. It is not that 
every movement of the air occasions a sound ; 
f(fr if this were the case, all wind naust bcati^ 
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tended by a noise.. In order to form a souncf, 
the air must be suddenly compressed ; and mu&c 
dilate and extend again by its elastic power*. 
This occasions a kind of trembling undulation, 
something like that of the waves, and circles 
occasioned by throwing a stone into the* water. 
But if this undulating motion was only to be 
effected by the particles of air being compressed, 
the sound would never reach our ears. It is 
necessary that the sonorous bodies, after making 
impression on the contiguous air, should cpn- 
tinue that impre&sion from particle to particle 
all about us. By this means the panicles of air 
reach our ear, and we .have a perception of 
sound. This progress is made with great swift- 
ness. Sound goes a thousand feet, in a second 
of time, and consequently a German league in 
twenty seconds. It is very remarkable that 2 
.weak sound propagates as quick as a lo^d one. 
The motion of. the air, however, is stronger 
ivhen the sound is stronger, because a greater 
mass of air is put in motion. A thin elastic 
membrane, stretched at the bottom of the ear 
like a drum, receives the vibrations of tl^e air ; 
and by that means we have the power of distin- 
guishing sounds. If there were no .sounds, all 
mankind would be dumb, and we should be as 
ignorant as a child before it can ^speak ; but by 
means of sounds every creature can express its 
wants and its enjoyments. But if we enquire, 
iiow it is that, when we pronounce a word, it 
creates in us the idea of a word, and not a mere 
sound, or how a tone can act upon our souls, and 
produce so many different sensations, we are 
•bliged to acknowledge our ignorance. It is 
enough for us to be convinced by this» as by 
every thing else, of the wisdom and goodness 
of our Creator* 
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LESSON CIX. THIRTY-SEVENTH 

WEEK. 

THE MYSTERIES OF NATURE*^ 

WHEN men attempt to penetrate into. the- 
causes of the effects daily under their 
observation, they are obliged to acknowledge 
hovr limited their understandings are. There 
are a ^reat nuniber of effects in nature con- 
cealed ironi us ; and those which we are able to 
explain have still some obscurity in them, which' 
reminds us thac we are bat men. We hear the 
wind whistle; we experience its great and dif* 
ierent effects; but we know not exactly. what 
produces it> what increases its violence, or what 
abates it. .From a , little grain we behold grass 
and ears of corn spring up ; but we are ignorant 
liow it is dpne. We still lesjS comprehend, how 
from a little fruit-stone there can grow a plant, 
and then a great tree, under whose shade the 
hirds.ma^ke ibeir , nests; which tree iji covered 
with. Wves ^nA blossoms.to shade us, and afford 
us.fruit to eat, andwdodipr our use and con^ 
venienpe. jWe behold the wonderful effects of 
the loadstone, and we believe there .must be: a 
certain, matter which operates in it ; but whe* 
ther it acts by an attractive force peculiar to 
itself, or whether it circulates continually round 
the k)adstone, and for/ps a sort of vortex, is 
what we cannot decide. We feel the cold, but 
no man has yet discovered what occasions it. 
Nature at every step presents us wonders which 
co^nfound us; and whs^ever jesearches, or dis- 
coveries, we have, made, there still remain many 
jthings we cannolt comprehend. It is true,.wc 
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soinetiines are able to give happjr explanations 
of certain phenomena; but the principles, the 
first springs, their nature and manner of ope- 
rating, are certainly above the sphere of our 
understanding. 

The mysteries of oature afford us daily lessona 
of wisdom» in regard to the mysteries of reli- 
gion. In nature, God has placed within our reach 
the means of passing our temporal livtfs happily, 
although he has concealed the causes from oar 
sight. Thus, in the kingdom of grace, he fur- 
nishes us with means of Arriving at a sjHritual 
and everlasting life, though the manner in which 
they operate remains concealed from us. Would 
any one refuse to eat and drink, till he knew 
bow it is that food gives him strength, and pre- 
serves his life ? . Or would he neither sow nor 
plant for want of having a just idea of the man- 
ner in which vegetation operates? If we find 
things which we cannot comprehend, or tho- 
roughly know, let us receive thetmwitb humi- 
iity, and acknowledge the weakness of our un^ 
derstanding. The advantages that they are of 
to us, when we make a good use* of thenr^ con^ 
vince us that they are the* work of a < Being in^^ 
finitely wise and * beneficent ; and this is suffix 
ciem for UB 40 know. 



LESSON ex. 

FISH. 

HO that had never seen fish wonM have 
believed there were such creatures? If 
a naturalist only knew animals that walk and 
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breathe on land, as the rein-deer does, and was 
told that there were creatures in the water, so 
formed as to. live, move, multiply, and to ful* 
fil every animal function in that element with 
ease and pleasure, would he not treat it as a 
fiction; and conclude, from the effect on our 
bodies, when plunged into water, that it is ab- 
solutely impossible to live in that situation. It 
is certain, that the way in which fish live, their 
construction, motion, &c. are quite wonderful, 
and afford fresh proofs of the omnipotence and 
infinite wisdom of our Sovereign Creator* To 
enable th^^A creatures to live in water, it was 
necessary fo form their bodies in many essential 
points, very diflFerently from those of land-ani* 
mals ; and we find this to be the case in fishes, 
both within and withojut. Thus the all. wise 
Creator has given to most fish a slender thin 
body, flattened at the sid^s, and always a little 
pointed at the head, that they should swim, and 
cut their way better in the water ; and they are 
covered with scaiev of a horny substance, to 
preserve their bodies from being hurt by the 
pressure of the water. Those without scales are 
enveioped with a fat and oily substance, to pre- 
serve them from putefraction, and to guard 
them from the cold. Their bones are different 
from other bones, to make their bodies more 
flexible. Their eyes are sunk into the head, to 
guard them from being hurt. It is evident, that 
in the formation of all those parts, the Creator 
has considered the way of life and destination of 
these animals. But there are still more woodef« 
ful circumstances in their construction. The 
fins are almost their only litnbs, and yet are 
sufficient to perform all their motions. By 
means of the tail-fins, they move forward ; the 
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b^cJc fin directs the motion of tlie body ; they 
raise themselves up by the breast-fin, and that 
of the stomach serves to balance them. The 

fills are their organs of respiration. Thesdare 
ehind their head. There are four on each side^ 
the uppermost of which are the largest. They 
axe continually swallowing water through their 
mouths, which is their drawing in of breathy 
and they cast it throqgh their gills, which is 
t.heir way of breathing out again. The blood 
which comes from the heart, and flows into the 
veins of the gills, does not return back to the 
heart through the lungs* as in land animals, bt^t 
it is directly dispers^ throughoi^AlI parts of 
|he body. One of the organs most necessary to 
fish in swimming, is the bladder of air in their 
Stomach. By naeans of this bladder they make 
their boc|y jnpre or less heavy. When this vein 
^ells and extends, they become lighter, can 
raise themselves, and swim to the surtac'e of the 
water. .When it contracts, and the air is there- 
by compressed, the body becojoies heavier than 
the w^ter, and conseguently jsiqks, down. . 

The prodigious (quantity of fi^h, with tbe'gre^ut 
variety of shape aq^ size, is worthy. admiration. 
In Germany, alone there are above, four hun- 
dred species ot £sh; and .who can CQunt the 
numbers there are of each species ? The very 
l^irgest, as. well ^s the smalk^t af animals, grc 
to be fouad ampngst $sh. We q\)g\xt to admirie 
,the power and wisdom. of the Creator iii.thc 
iormmg^nd preserving of these ^pinjfiU, arid' 
.his goodn/esjs in giving them fgf our ^se.' 
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LESSON CXI. 

infli;e,n<?e of T.HE MOOJJjT QN THS 

^ 'P'OR^j[ERLY there were imputed to the- 
•^ mopn certain influences upon the; body^. 
which v^ei;e only palculated to raise Sfupirstitioa 
ikx\A groundless fears. The gardeqer wopld not 
plant till he had consulted the moon. The 
ploughman deferred sowing till he was certain 
of its happy ijplluence^ Sick people attended*, 
with superstitious exactness, to the changes of 
the moop;. ^nd tlxe physicians themselves ob« 
served it in their prescriptions. By degrees 
these :prejudice& have been removed $ and it it 
our duty to make it itill more univer»al, and ta 
endeavour, to banish, as much as we can, the su* 

Serstitions of pid titties* In regard to the in* 
uence of the mpon on our bodies, the safeit 
way is to preserve a medium: for as it would 
be irratibnjil to attribute to that planet too sreai 
a power oy^ the fauman body, so it woula be 
DO less rash to deny it any effect. It must in 
reality be allowed^ th«tt the, moon occasions great 
changes in the air, and of course may produce 
some in our bodies. The moon causes such 
considerable alteration and motion in the higher, 
atmosphere, that earthquakes, winds', heat, cold^ 
vapours,, and fogs, result from thence; and in 
that case, the health of our body will, in some 
measure, depend on the influence of the moon*. 
The power this planet has over the human body 
is founded on an undeniable principle, whioba^ 
is, that our health greatly depends on the wea« 
ther, aad the &prt of air we preathe ,, and it i^ 
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certain that the moon causes many alterations 
in the atmosphere. Perhaps there may be even 
a flux and a reflux in the human body occasioned 
by the moon, like that in the air and sea. 

In general, it is a principle we ought to ad- 
mit, to the glory of our Creator, that through- 
out all natural things there are certain connec* 
tions, which influence in different ways the 
animal economy. There are, without doubt, 
many wonders m the atmosphere, still remain* 
in? unknown to us, which cause many con- 
siderable revolutions in nature. Who knows 
if some of the phenomena of the natural world, 
which we do not think of, or which we attri- 
bute to other causes, may not depend on the 
moon? Perhaps the light it affords us in the 
night is one of the least of the purposes for 
which the Almighty formed this planet. Per- 
haps its being so near our earth was to produce 
certain cfTects on us, which the other celestial 
bodiest from their distance, could not do. It 
is at least certain, that every thing in the universe 
has relation more or less to our globe; and this 
is what renders the world a masteropiece of the 
Divine Wisdom. 



LESSON CXa THIRTY-EIGHTH 

WEEK. 

THE IGNUS^rATUUS. 



'X^HE Ignis Fatuus are little light flames, 

•*• which play in the air, only a few feet 

from the ground, and appear to go here and 

there, and every where. These fires seem some- 
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limes to disappear and go out all at once, pro* 
bably when bushes or trees conceal their light, 
but they kindle again immediately in other 
places. They are not common ifi cold coun« 
tries; and it is said that in winter they chiefly 
appear in marshy places. In Spain, Italy, and 
other hot countries, they are known at all sea- 
sons, and neither rain nor wind extinguishes 
them. They are frequently seen where there 
are putrid plants, or animal matter, as in church- 
yards, shores, and in marshy grounds. There 
have been too few experiments made on these 
sorts of ethereal fires, to determine precisely 
as to the nature of them. But the places where 
they are generally icen may give rise to pro^ 
bable conjectures ; for as they scarcely ever 
iippear but in marshy countries, it is natural 
to suppose them sulphureous vapours which 
take fire. It is known, that carcases and rotten 
plants sometimes cast out lieht. Perhaps vapours 
condensed by the cold of the night take the 
appearance of the Iffnis Fatuus. Perhaps it may 
be the eflFect of a sliflht electricity produced by 
the interior motion oT the vapoars which rise in 
the air. Horses, dogs, cats, and even ment 
may become so electrical as to cast out sparks 
of fire, when they are rubbed, or otherwise put 
in motion. May not this be the case with some 
parts of the earth ? It may so happen, that, in 
sfline circumstances, a field shall be electrified 
ia some parts of it, and' then it is not surprising 
that it shourd appear luminous.-*— Even the air 
may occasion the Ignis Fatuus, when it is elec 
tnned to a certain degree. If the manner of 
their being produced is still doubtful, we are 
certain, at least* that they proceed from natucal 
cau seSf and consequently are not obliged to 
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have recourse to ijupcrstition* What m^ Bavc' 
giveij rise to this superstitious idea* is t^^ ob« 
Serving that the Ignis Fatuus follows all the waya- 
of the wind, and thus flies from ^hose who 
pursue it; and, on the contrary, foUows those 
ivho try to avoid it, and fixes on carnages which 
go swiftly. But the reason of this phenomenon 
is very evident : for the person wha pursues this 
flame drives the air, and conseqiiejitly the fire,- 
before him : whereas the person who fties leaves- 
an empty space, which the ambient air fills up 
continually. This produces a current of air 
between him and the fire, and of course draws^ 
it after him» This is the reason we observe if 
§top when the person ceases to run. We might 
•pare ourselves many f^ars, if ,We would' take 
the trouble to j^^amine th^ abi^cts which friKhtje^ 

Ud, and 6€£k f^f^^^i^ ^^^^f» /CAUi€i« 
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' oil MII»RRAS;ft 

TN ©rder'to provide mankind wKojeiorae an4' 
* convenient dwellings, they require many> 
materials. Jf these materials had been spread 
over the surface of the earth, it would have 
been entirely covered with them,., and there 
would not have been room for the animals Od 
plants. Our earth is happily freeTrom such in- 
cumbrance. The ground is left free to be cul- 
tivated and enjoyed by its inhabitants. 

Minerals may properly be divided into foui' 
classes of very distinct characters. The first in- 
cludcsybjji/j. We give that namcto miuerals, 
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^liich cannot. Be dissolved either In water or 
^iU*and are not malleable/ ind which bear th6 
.fire without losing any substance in it. To thig 
•class belong not only the simple earths, but the 
stones also which are composed of ihem. There 
are two sorts of stones, the precious and the 
xommoh stones. The latter are very numerous, 
and present us msisrses different ih form, size, 
colour, and hlirdness, acco'rding to the earth, 
iulphur, &c. of which thej^ are composed* 
iPrecious stones also differ very much. Some 
are perfectly transparent, and ^ppe^r to be most 
simple. Others are. more or less opaque, ac« 
cording as they are composed more or less of 
^leterogeneous particles. The sails form the se- 
cond class of minerals. It comprehends bodies 
which water dissolves, and which produce a 
a'elish. They are divfded into acids, Which are 
«harp and sour; and irito ^Ikali^s, which leave 
an acrid, burnt, Hxivius taste on the tongue. 
These have the property of changing into green 
the blue juice or dies of vegetables. From the 
.Just and exact mixture of these two different 
salts, tempered by each dther, proceeds tHe'neul 
■trai or middling salts: such' as the io^mon 
kitchen salt, which is either taken out of the 
•earth, or -prepared with sea-water, or obtained 
by the evaporation of salt-water boiled ih great 
caldrpris. All these salts together are one of 
ihe chfef causes of the vegetation of plants*. 
They possibly serVealso to unite arid fix them, 
as well as all the other compound bodies, and 
they occasion fermentation, the effectis of which 
are so numerous and different. The third class 
of minerals comprehend -inflammable bodies, to 
which are given the name of bitumens. They 
melt in the fire; and when they are pure, they 
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dissolve in oil, but never in water. Thejrare 
distinguished from other minerals by the inflam- 
mable substance they contain more of than any 
others and which renders combustible the bodies 
they mix with, if in sufficient quantity. The 
fourth class of minerals is the metalsm They 
are much heavier than the rest, and become fluid 
in the fire, but resume their solid state when 
cold. They are bright, and are capable of 
being distended under the hammer. There are ^0' 
some metals, which, though melted in the fire^ 
do not diminish in weight, or undergo any 
other sensible alteration. This gives them thie 
name of perfect metals. There are two of this 
order, viz. gold and silver. The metals called 
imperfect arc reduced more or less quickly by 
fire» and generally change into a calx. One of 
these (lead) has the property of changing into 
glass, and of vitrifying also all the other metals, 
except gold and silver. There. are five of the 
imperfect metals, quicksilver, lead, copper, iron» 
ana tin. Lastly, there are bodies which differ 
from these metals by not being malleable. They 
are called half-metaU, and there are seven of 
tbem ; ihe platen, bismuth^ nickel, arsenic, an* 
timony, zink, and cobalt. 

The mineral kingdom is the great warehouse 
of nature, where she secretly labours for the 
good of the world. No naturalist can surprise 
her in her operations^ and steal from her the art 
with which she prepares, collects, and com* 
poses earihs or fossils, salts, bitumeiis, and me- 
tals. Happily, in the use we make of nature's 
gifts, it is of little consequence that we should 
know their origin and first principles. It is 
enough that we should understand their use : we 
heed no moi.e, to prove the glory of the Creator; 
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as we are convinced that there is not a spot, 
either above or below the earthy in which he 
has not shown his power, wisdom, and good« 
ness. 



LESSON CXIV. 



SOME OF THE CHIEF'EXOTIC PLANTS. 

^'fXTE do not pay attention enough to the gifts 

^^ of God* particularly to those which 

rofne to us from distant countries, and are now 

so necessary to us. If we considered how much 

trouble its costs, and how many wheels in the 

machine. of the world must be put in motion, 

and how much human industry it requires to 

procure us a single lump, of sugar or blade of 

.cinnamon, we should not receive the presents 

of nature so coldly as we generally do; but on 

the contrary, we should look up with the warm* 

est gratitude towards that beneficent Being, 

who makes use of so niany means of bestowing 

blessings upon us. Sugar, is the salt found in 

the Juice or marrow of a certain reed, which is 

cultivated chiefly in Brasil and the neighbouring 

islands ; but which also grows in great abun* 

dance in the East-Indies, and some of the Afri- 

,can islands. The preparation of sugar does 

not require much art, but is extremely labo- 

riousj and it is generally the employment of 

slaves. When the canes are ripe, they cut and 

xarry them to the mill, to bruise and extract the 

juice from them. They first boil this juice, 

which would otherwise ferment and grow sour; 

and while it is boiling, they skim it to take off any 

dirt. They repeat this course four times in dii<- 
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Cerent caldrons. To purify and clari^ it-th^ 
more, they throw Into' it a strong ley of wood 
ashes and burning lime, and ait last pour ii into 
the moulds where it coagulates and dries. 

Tea is the leaf of a shrub, which grow»in 
Japan, China, and other Asiatic provinces* 
Three or four trme$ dieting, spring, these leaves 
are gathered* Those of the first crop are th^ 
finest flavoured, and the most dei^cate* This is 
called the imperial tea, and but seldom if ever 
comes into Europe. That which the Dutch sell 
tifider its name is tea of th^ second crop. Cof* 
fee is the stone of a fruit like a cherry. The 
tree which produces it is originally from Ara- 
bia ; but it has been transplanted into several 
hot countries. Next to Arabia, it is best cul- 
tivated in the isle of Martinico. We call the 
stone in the middle of the fruit the berry. This 
berry, when fresh; is yellowish, or grey, or a, 
pale green ; and it preserves this colour in some 
degree when dry. They spread the fruit on 
mats to dry in the sun ; and afterwards bruise 
it with rollers t& force out the berries. This is 
what divides the berry in two. They again dry 
them in the s\in before they put them on ship- 
board. The cloves are ^uds, or dried blossoms 
of a tree, which formerly grew without culture 
in the Molucca islands, btit which the Dutch 
have transplanted to Amboyna. This trtt is of 
the sizJe and shaptf of the bay-tree : its trunk is 
covered with bafk, like' that of the olive. 
\Vhite blossoms grow in tufts ftn the extremi- 
ties of fhe branches, al^d look like c'loves. The 
buds are at first of a pale greep, afterwards 
ihey become yiellow, thenred, and at last a dark 
^fbwn, such as we see them. They have a 
stfonger ind tnorb stromaiic ^meil than the 
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mother clove, a. name whicb raarka the iry 
frail of' the tree. Cinnamon is the second bark 
of a kind of bay-tree, which scarcely grows 
any where at present but in the island of Ceylon; 
The root of the cinnamon^tree divides into se« 
veral branches. It is covered with a bark, grey 
vrithput, and red within. The leaf would much 
nsemble the laurel* if it was shoner and 
leas pointed. The blossoms are small and white, 
of a very pleasing smell, very much like the 
lily of the valley. When th^ tree is some years 
old, the rwo barks are taken off; the outer bark 
is good for nothing, and thrown away; the 
inner one is dried in the sun, where it rolls up 
of itself; and this is what we call cinnamon^ 
The nutmeg and mace come from the same tree« 
and grow in the Molucca islands. The nut is 
covered with three coats. The first falls off of 
itself when it is ripe; the second then appears^ 
which is very thin and delicate* It is taken off 
with great care from the nut, and exposed to 
the sun to dry. This is called mace in the Mo^ 
lucca isles; though in other places improperly 
called nutmeg -blossom. « The third coat it im« 
mediately next the nutmeg. They take the 
nut out of its shell, and put it into lime«water 
for some days, and then it is properly prepared 
to send abroad. Cotton grows in most of the 
countries of Asia, Africa, and* America. It is 
enclosed in the fruit of a certain shrub. This 
fruit is a sort of pod, which when ripe opens a 
Hctle, and shows a wad or flock of down, ex« 
tremely white, which we call cotton. When 
this pod is swelled by the heat, it- becomes as 
large as an apple. With a. little mill they se- 
parate the seed from the cotton. The seed falls 

M 
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out Oil one side, and the cotton on tfaectlicr. 
Tbcy afterwards spta 4t for all sorts of work. 
Olive-oil ts the joice sq^^ccsed out of chat fruk, 
wkicb ^rows so abundantly in France, Spaie, 
Portugal and Itaiy, that there are wlK)le iorsests 
of oiivc-trres* The inhabkants of the pro« 
vinces where there ^re many of these trees, 
tDdke use of this oil instead of butter, as the 
extreme heat dries up the grass so that ibey 
have not much cattle. Pepper is the fruit of a 
ahrub, .the stalk of which requires a prop to 
support it* Its wood is knotty like the vine, 
which it BQUch resembles. Its leaves, which 
have a very strong stnell, are of an oval form, 
and terminate in a point.> In the middle, and 
9t the ends of the braziches, there are white 
bissoms, from whence spring fruit in ciusters, 
kke the gooseberry. Each cluster bears twenty 
or thirty seeds. 

BehoJd how every country contributes to 
furnish "US with the necessaries ai»d conveniences 
of life. Then bow can we forget God, who 
every where provides for us, and sigaaliz.es his 
goodness towards us over the whole earth ? 
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THE VINE. 

r 

^117 E need only reflect on the vine, to be 
y^ convinced how unreasonable those are 
who complain of the inequalities and uneven* 
ness of the ground* The vine never flourishes 
o^i a flat, neither does every >sort of bill agree 
v^ith it, but those only which are turned to- 
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wards the east or soath. Hills are in a manner 
the bulwarks af nature, which she invites us 
to cultivate as so many vast walls for fruit, where 
the warm reflection of the sun unites with the 
fine open air to nourish, them. Even the most 
barren hills, and those hanging grounds, where 
the plough cannot be used, are every year co- 
vered with the most beautiful verdure, and pro» 
dace the most delicious of all fruit. If the soil 
where the vine grows appears so poor and bad, 
the plant which furnishes us with wine is little 
better. Who would have thought that it could 
produce so valuable a liquor? And yet such is 
the fire with which the vine is animated, that 
the sap flows through it with five, or even eight 
times more force, than the blood* in the veins of 
animals. 

Asia is originally the country of the vine. 
From thence its cultivation has gradually ex* 
tended into. Europe. The Fhenicians, who 
travelled in early days over all the Mediterranean 
coasts, conveyed it to several islands, and to 
the continent. It succeeded wonderfully in 
the islands of the Archipelago, and was after-* 
wards carried into Italy^ The vines multiplied 
greatly there; and the Gauls haying tasted the 
juice, and wishing to settle in the places where 
the vines grew, passed the Alps, and went to 
conquer botl| the borders of the Po. By de- 
grees vines were cultivated all over France, and 
at last on the borders of th^Rhi#ie, the Moselle* 
Necker, and other Provinces of Germany. 

These bbservattons : may give rise to many 
important reflections. As the most barren soil 
is fit for the culture of vines^ sort often' happens 
that the poorest countries are favourable t«' 
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science aod wisdom. W^ have known, in pra» 
vinces universally despised for their poverty^ 
geniuses rise up» who have by their knowledge' 
enliglHen^d other kingdoms. 

The vine, with its dry and shapeless wood, is 
aa emblem of those, who, devoid of the out* 
ward splendour of birth and honours, fail not to 
be very useful. How often does it happen, that 
men who live in obscurity, and whose appear* 
ance promises nothing, are, however, capable of 
actions, and perform enterprises, which raise 
them equal to the esteemed and great people on 
earth. 

Let us here reflect on Christ himself. To 
judge of him by the low condition in which he 
appeared, who could have expected from him 
such great works, so wonderful, and so salutary 
to mankind ? He who, like the vine, was planted 
in a barren soil, has borne fruit which is a bless- 
ii|g and salvation to the whole earth* He has 
also proved to us, that one who is poor, despised^ 
and miserable ii> this world, may, however, la* 
bpur successfully for the glory of the Almighty 
and the good of mankind. 

LESSON CXVL 

tHZ BLESSINCS OF THIS LIf£ CKEATES. 
THAN THE EVILS Xif IT. 

"VrOTHING is more Calculated to comfort 
^^ us in disappointmenit and distresses, than 
the admitting it dis a principle,- )that there is more 
good than evil in the world. Let us console 
the most wretched of men, and. ask, if he can 
nvention as many causes for complaint as he has 
motives for gratitude. It will appear, that, 
however great his misfortunes may be, they are 
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not equal to* tbe multitude of blessings he-ha» 
received in the course of his life. To prove 
this truth more clearly, let us reckon the days 
we have passed in health, and the small num-* 
ber in which we have been sick : to the few 
Texations and sorrows we experience in d(7* 
mestic and civil society, let us oppose the many 
.pleasures they aflFord us; let us reckon the sa** 
tisfaction we felt when we escaped any danger, 
or gained any victory over ourselves, or had 
done any virtuous or sensible action; let us 
reckon all the blessings we remember to have 
enjoyed, and consider, at the same time, that 
we can recollect but the smallest part of them; 
.let us be convinced, thai it is our being ao- 
eustomed to blessings that makes us so.sen»ib'le 
of evils, that new prosperity makes us fbrg9t 
the former, and that, if the impressions of our 
misfortunes are so deeply engraved in our me- 
mories, it is because they seldom afflict us ; let 
us compare the happy- events we remember, 
though, but the smallest part ^f what we have 
enjoyed, to the evils, the use of which we are 
not yet acquainted with. Wherefore, then, 
^docs man think so little of the continual proofs 
fee receives of God's goodness ? Why does he 
:k)ve to see the gloomy side of things^ and tor* 
meat himself with unseasonable cares and. anxi- 
eties? Divine Providence surrounds us with 
•pleasing objects? He has bestowed his blessings, 
impartially throughout the world ;^ and no man 
has a right to complain, but, on the contrary^ 
many just reasons for praising and thanksgiving, 
£ven the trials he now and then sends us have 
iDost merciful views, which we shall one day 
acknowledge. His almighty and paternal hand 
proiecta us,, and his eyes are ever upon us. 

M a 
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LESSOI^ CXVIl. 

THE ENMITY B£TW££N ANIMALS. 

« 

'T^HE eagle is a terror to the inhabitants of 
•*• the air. The lyger lives by slaughter on 
ike earthy the pike in the water, and the mole 
under the ground. This antipathy among ani- 
mals is an excellent proof, that all is for the 
best ; take them in the whole, and it is certainly 
an advantage that some should subsist on others : 
for on one hand, were it otherwise, a great num*-. 
bey of species of them could not exist ; and, on 
the other hand, it makes those useful instead of 
ktirtful. Insects, apd many reptiles, feed on 
carrion. Others fix in the bodies of certain 
animals, and live on their blood and flesh ; and 
those same insects serve as food to others* Car^ 
nivorous animals, and birds of prey, kill crea- 
tures to feed upon them« There are some spe. 

cie« which multiply so vcry fastj that they 

would be a burden to us, were there not a stop 
put to such increase. If there were no sparrows 
to destroy insects, what would become of the 
fruit and flowers ? Were it not for the ichneu- 
moHfc which, as they say, seeks the eggs of the 
crocodile to destroy and break them, this terri- 
ble animal would probably become miich too 
numerous. Great part of the earth would be 
a desart, aftd many sorts of creatures would 
»cvcr exist, were there no carnivorous animals, 
it may perhaps be said, that they might live on 
vegetables; but if so^ our fields would be 
scarce enough to feed the iparrows and swallows, 
"would also be necessary to change the con. 
wucaon of the carnivorous aniii^al body for 
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thaLt purpose ; aad hew coald i«h iuftsi^t, wer^ 
they not to feed on the watery inhabitants ? It 
is consistent with the plan of the world, that/ 
one animal shotild live ott another: therefore 
the carnivorous animfals are indispensable links 
tn the chain of beings : but, for thi» same rea** 
- son, their number is small in eon^parison of 
useful animals. Alas ! it must be confessed to 
the shame of humanity and Christranity, that 
Ihere are also among men fierce and cruel de* 
stroyers ; - with this difference, that their hostili* 
lies are more frequent, and that they often 
make use of more dark and scicret means to hurt 
one another. The intention of God is, that 
every man should make himself useful to his fel« 
fow-creatures, and, as much as po^ib^c, render 
their lives agreeable and happy. Let us not 
oppose his merciful views, but endeavour i^ 
five in peace and harmony, following the exam*' 
pie of our Saviour, in loving and endeavouring 
10 make each other happy. 
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LESSON CXVIII. FORTIETH WEEK, 

QN OUR INDIFFERENCE TO THE WORKS 

OF NATURE. 

HAT is the reason of our indifTerence 
and coldness in relation to the works of 
nature? An answer to this question may g}Vt 
rise to many important reflections. One of the 
causes of this indifference is inattention. We 
are so used to the beauties of nature^ that wte 
neglect to admire the wisdom of hint whose ita. 
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presslon they bear; and are not as grateful as we 
ou^ht to be, for the numberless advantages 
which result from them. There are too many 

Jeople who drink of the stream, without re«i 
ectingfrom whence proceed the blessings they 
enjoy, and withput acknowledging the goodness 
and wisdom of him who bestows^ them. Thus 
men, though endowed with the most excellent 
faculties, which enable them to enjoy a greater 
share of- nature's blessings, scarce ever think of 
the source from whence they flow. Many, 
through ignorance, are unacquainted with the 
most common objects! They every day behold 
the sun rise and set. Their meadows are moi- 
stened sometimes with rain of dew, and some- 
limes with snow. The most wonderful revolu* 
iions happen before their eyes every spring, but 
they do not take the trouble to enquire into the 
causes and purposes of these several pheno- 
mena ; and in that respect live in ignorance. It 
is true, that there always will be things incom- 
prehensible to us^ were we to study ever so 
much; and we are never more sensible of our 
limited understandings, than when we undertake 
to search into the. operations of nature. But 
we may at least acquire arr historical knowledge- 
6f it ; and the lowest ploughman may compre- 
liend how it happens, that the seed he sows in 
the ground shoots and springs up, if he will 
4ake the trouble to inform himself of it. We 
generally value things according to our interest 
:or fancy. Our self*love is so unreasonable, and 
we know so little our real interest, that we 
despise what is most useful to us. Corn, for 
insiance, is most indispensably necessary to our 
kubsi^ience, and. yet we behold entire pelds co- 
vercd with this useful production of nature. 
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without attendrng to it. Many neglect the con" 
tcaiplation of nature through indolence. They 
love ease and sleep too well, to take hours from 
them in order to. contemplate the starry &ky« 
They cannot resolve to rise early enougk to be- 
hold the. sun rise. They would dread the. fa-- 
tigue of stooping towards the ground, to ob- 
serve what admirable art there appears in^ the 
formation of the grass. And yet these people, 
so fond of their ease, are full of 2&eal aiid ac« 
tivity when the indulgence of their passions is 
the object. A number of people despise the 
works of nature from irreligion* They have 
no taste for piety, or the obligations it pro- 
scribes. To praise God, to love him, and to" 
.acknowledge his blessings, are disagreeable di>- 
.ties to them. We have but too much reason to 
believe, that this is one of the principal causes 
of the indifference of mankind lo the beauties 
-of nature. If 'they were .desirous of keepi^ng 
the first and great commandment above all other 
'things, they would take every opportunity of 
hnproving and increasing that knowledge. It 
is certain, at least, that very few study properly* 
or take a pleasure in the works of Providence* 
Have we eyes, and shall we not contemplate 
.the wonders which surround us on every side ^ 
•Have we ears, and shall we not listen to the 
. hymns, which every part of the creation chaums 
to the praise of the Creator ! 
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LESSON CXIX. 

tTPON SEVERAL NOCTURNAL METEORS. 

iN weather nearly serene, we often observe 
-*- a circular light, or great luminous ring, 
round the moon, which we call halo, or crowsi, 
Its outline has sometimes the faint colours ef 
the rainbow in it. The moon is in the middle 
of this ring, and the intermediate space is ge* 
tierally darker than the rest of the sky. WhcB 
the moon is full, and much above the horizon, 
the ring appears more luminous, and is often of 
a considerable size. It inust not be imagined 
that this sort of crown is really round tlie moon* 
We must seek the cause of it in our atmosphere, 
where the vapours occasion a refraction, of the 
fays of (light which penetrate through tbem, and 
produce this effect. Tb^re appear sometimes 
round, or, one side of the real moon, some 
false ones, which we call mock moons* These 
are apparently of the same size of the moon, 
but their light is paler. They are scarce ever 
without circles, some of which are coloured 
like the rainbow, whilst others are white, and 
several of them have long and luminous tails. 
These also are but illusions produced by refrac* 
tion. The light of the moon falling on watery, 
and often on frozen vapours,, retracts in dif- 
ferent ways, and separates into coloured rays, 
which reaching our eyes, double the image of 
the moon. Sometimes, though very seldom, wc 
see by moon-light, after a heavy rain, a lunar 
rainbow, with the same colours as that of the 
solar, except that they are more faint. This 
mct^vr is also occasioned by refraction. 
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When sulphureous and other vapours tak6 
fire if} the higher atmosphere^, w^ often observe 
•tf eaksl of light dart swiftly like rockets. Whet^ 
theso vapours collect into a he^lp, take fire, and 
iatl down, we think we see fhtie balls of fir6 
•fall from the sky; and as, at that distance, thtf 
appear as large as a star, they are fpr this reasoii 
oalled falling stars.' SoiHo peopfe fancy they 
«re real stars, changing their place. Great bailV. 
of fire have also been seen more lud^inous thaA 
tbe fu^H moon, with tails Sometimes trailinj^ 
after them. They are probubly sulphorqpu^ 
«nd niti^ous vitpours, which acdufnulate and take 
flft»l fot they generally traverse the air with 
grea4 rapidity, and frequently bgrst with agreaf 
noise ; and when the inflammable particles zrt 
4>f a very diff^rent'^ nature, they disperse with- 
^m noise in the upper regions of the aCmos» 
phere. The little flashes s^en in the summer 
evenings so oHen after great heats, are produced' 
by the vapours in tha aiOHMphere. These flashes,' 
properly speaking, are reverberations of light*; 
nihg, which i^ at coo great a distance for us to 
bear the clap of thunder attending it. Of all 
the nocturnal appearances, iione is more remark- 
able and splendid than the aurofa borealis. It 
is generally observed from the beginning of: 
autumn till spring, when the weather is calm- 
•nd serene, and when the moon does not give 
much }ight.-*-The aurora bofealrs is* not al. 
^ays the same. !t is usually towards midnight, 
that a light like the dawn of day appears. 
Sometime^ we observe streaks of light, while 
and luminous cl^oilds, in a continiyal motion. 
But when the ku^ora borealis rises in all its per- 
lection, we getieYfelly see, if the weather: b^- 
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calm and clear, towards the north, a dark space* 
a black and a thick cloud, the upper part of 
which is edged with a white lominoiis border, 
from whence dart rays, brilliant sparks, and 
resplendent pillars ; which, as they rise, every 
moment grow yellow and red ; afterwards meet, 
unite, and form luminous thick clouds, which 
ierminaie at last in pillars of all colours, white, 
blue, orange, or the finest purple, from whence 
continual fays of light dart out ; and it is then 
that this object is m its full splendour and 
beauty. 

, The meteors just mentioned render the longr 
^Bightsof the northern nations light- and agree- 
able* When we behold these magnificeot 
scenes, let us silently adore our Creator. Th^ 
morn declares his majesty ; the hosts of stars* 
and the mild light of the aurora borealis, dis- 
play bis greatness. 



LESSON CXX. 

AMPHIBIOUS AHIMALS. 

n ESIDES four-footed beasts, birds, and fishes^ 
^ there is a sort of animal which livef 
either in or out of water, and is on that ac- 
count called Amphibious. They are alt cold, 
and something melancholy and forbidding in 
their look. Several of > them are venomous^ 
Instead of bones, they have only gristles. 
Their skin is sometimes smooth,- sometimes 
scaly; Almost all of them live by prey, which 
they obtain by cunning or stfcngth. They can 
in general support hunger a long tim'e, and ap- 
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pear to U8» to live a hard life. Some of them 
walk, and others crawl ; which forms them into 
two classes.- To the former those with feet be^ 
long. The tortoises, which are of that class, 
are covered with a strong shell like a shield. 
The land- tortoise is the smallest. Some sea 
tortoises are five yards long, and weigh from 
eight i<y nine hundred pounds. There are dif» 
ferent sorts of: lizards ; some smooth, others 
3caly ; some with wings, and some without. 
Among these we reckon the crocodile; and'the 
chameleon, which lives on flies, spiders, and 
insects. Of all animals the crocodile is the 
most dreadful. This amphibious creature, which 
comes out of an egg not larger than the egg of 
a gdose^ grows from twenty to thirty feet long* 
It is voracious, cunning, and cruel, 
t Serpents form the second class of amphibious 
creatures. They have no feet, but crawl, with 
a sort of winding vermicular motion, by means 
of scales and rings with which their bodies are 
covered. Their back-bones are constructed ia 
a particular manner favourable to this motion. 
As the serpents can stretch their jaws considera- 
My, they sometimes swallow animals thicker 
than their own heads. Some kind of serpents 
have fangs in their mouths which they extend 
when seizing their prey; and it is by this means 
that they slip poison into the wounds they make, 
which coilies out of a bag placed at the root of 
the fangs; The serpents provided with the 
arms just mentioned, make but a tenth part of 
the whole species ; all the others are not veno« 
mous, though they attack men and animals with 
as much' fury as iE they could hurt them. The 
rattlesnake is the most dangerous of any* It 
sft gcneirally three w ibur feet long,, and as thick 
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as the thigh of a full grown man. Iti smell it 
itrong and offensive. It seems as if nature harf 
given this, as well as the rattle, to this creature^ 
m order to warn mankind of its approach. It is 
more furious and dreadful when it rains, or wben 
hunger torments it. It rolls itself op, rests upon 
its tail, darts upon its prey, gives the wound, and 
retires again, in a very short space of vime, ^% it 
never bites tilHt rolls itself up: dreadful as the 
rattlesnake is, it cannot conceal its approach* 
It is also remarkable, that Providence has op- 
posed to this animal an enemy which can con^ 
quer it: the sea- hog every where seeks the 
rattlesnake to devour it, and a . child is strong 
enough to kill the most terrible of these rep^ 
tiles : a very slight blow with a stick upon ita 
back kills it instantly, or at least in a ^uartev 
of an hour. How unjust also would it be to 
consider nothing but the mischief these do ua, 
without reflecting on the advalntages resulting 
from them ? Some serve for food ; others sup-o 
|>ly us with medicine ; and the tortoise, for ita 
ahell, is of very great value. The wisdom 
and goodness of the Universal Parent appears aa 
conspicuously among amphibious animals,,a8 \% 
every other part of creation.' 
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tHE FACULTY OF SPEECH HOW VALUABLE 

IF NOT ABUSED. 

^T^HERE is nothing extravagant in all that 

-^ has been said to enhance the value of the 

gilt of speech. It is the higheat prorogati^ o£ 
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nan, and places lis in a rank very superior to 
animals; tor whatever traces may have been 
remarked in them of sounds to express their 
-wants, &c. this can never be compared to hu- 
man speech, which serves us to pursue a course 
of conversation, introducing all sorts of sub- . 
jectSk to communicate to others our ideas and 
wants. The rules of conversation mav be re- 
duced to three beads : it ought to be a means of 
instruction, a bond of society, and as source of 
pleasure. Instruction is the first thing a man 
requires on entering into the world* If he he 
not, then as a blank paper, thfc characters that 
are traced in his mind are so superficial and 
confused, that he wants assistance to make them 
clearer, and to impress them more, strongly* 
Accordingly, the conversation of the first years 
of our life are mostly devoted to instruction: 
we a^k the questions which our curiosity suggests 
from every new object^ and if we attend, each 
answer increases our store of ideas. But the 
age of infancy, or even of yon^ to which we 
limit this sort of conversation, ms not enough* 
There is no time of life in wBich we may not 
obtain information. A sensible man may learn 
something out of every conversation, by leading 
others to speak on subjects they are best ac» 
quainted with, and which he himself does not 
know. We meet persons who have travelled* 
who have been witnesses to certain interesting 
events ; it is in our power to gain all they 
know, and will only Qost us a little attention. 
We converse with a friend, whose courses and 
studies agree with our own. What can we do 
better than to communicate our ideas mutually, 
to assist each other in our common enquiries^ 
and to resolve together the difficulties which 
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may embarrass us? It has been oftea said and 
proved, that the condition of men would .be 
most deplorable, without the sweets of society^. 
But what enables us to form societies? It is 
speech and coni'ersatton. Recreation is an es«» 
sential part of iife, as it gives us strength to 
fulfil the duties of it : none so natural, or so 
much within the reach of all the world, as en- 
gaging conversation, which makes time fly 
sweetly, and leaves the mind cheerful and conk- 
posed. But is^ thus that men converse? Are 
these rules observed? Alas, they are but- too 
much neglected. Those first years, devoted to 
study, are scarce over, when a young naan, im- 
patient of restraint, shakes off the yoke. He 

.is ashamed to seem ignorant of any thing, and 
takes great care to avoid the least appearance of 
diffidence, which might give suspicion . there 
was any thing in the world he did not know. 
The most likely means of pleasing in society, 
isto evince a constant disposition to be interested 
in all tbat'othei^ say to us, and to listen to them 

.with satisfactioh, never interupting them in 
order to speak ^ounselves. I do not, however, 
lay it dowB a& a^'precept, to restrain one's self 
continually ; for it is only by an unanimous coa- 

-sent of men desirous of informatioh, scrupulous 
not to offend their neighbours, and attentive ho 
please, that we can hope to see those abuses 
banished, and thus to make a rational use of a fa- 
cuhy intended to ennoble and td bless mankind. 
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LESSON CXXII. 

TH^ EFFECTS OF FIRE. 

i 

"^OTHING in naturrf can exceed the vio- 
'^^ leoce of. fire ; nor can we, without asto- 
.nishment, reflect on the effects it produces, and 
•the exti:eme swiftness of its operations. There 
is one effect of fire which tails within every 
one's koawledge, that of dilating the bodies it 
penetrates, iron screws or pins which have 
been made to fit into a metal plate, swell so 
.much if put into the fire, that they go in with 
.difiicMhy; but as soon as they are cold, theyc^ 
-are very easily taken out. Ihis dilation pro- 
educed by fire is still more visible in fluid bodies, 
such as wine, beer, and partiqularly in the aic. 
If it were nut for this property, the thermo- 
•meter, by which we calculate the different de* 
grees of heat, would be quite useless. Ob- 
serve the effect of fire on inanimate and com*> 
pact bodies ; how soon U melts and changes 
4hem» part into fluid matter, and part into a 
solid, or a difi*erent sort, .It communicates 
fluidity to water, oil, fat,, and to almost all me- 
tals. What renders tbes^ bodies susceptible of 
this change is, that their combination is more 
simple, and the parts which compose them are 
more homogeneal than in other bodies ; there- 
fore the fire penetrates the more easily into 
their pores, and. sooner separates the parts. 
This also causes these kinds of substances to eva- 
.porate when the fire penetrates in great quantity, 
and with violence, through them. Some solid 
bodies undergo other sorts of changes. Sand, 
.flinty slat^i and spar» vitrify iotbeffire; while 
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clay turns into stone. Marble^ calcareous 
stoned* and chalk, turn into lioic^ The variety 
of these effects does not proceed from fire, but 
from the different properties of the matter on 
which the fire acts. It may produce three sorts 
of effects on the same body» that of meltin^^ 
vitrifying, and reducing to Hme, provided the 
body be composed of the three several matter^* 
The fire of itself produces nothing new ; tt 
only discovers parts which were concealed in 
those bodies. It operates in two ways upon 
flttidsi making tbem boil ai(id reducing them to 
vapours. These vapours are formed of the most 
aubtile parts of the flsid, joined with particles 
of fire. They rise tip because they are lighter 
• than the air. In regard td living creatures, fire 
produces throughout their whole bodies the seniw 
ation of warmth. The life of man could not 
be preserved wiiheut this element, as we reauire 
a certain quantity' 0f fire in our blodd to keep 
it in motion. We every moment breaths Re%r 
•tr« in which there it always sobm fire necessary 
€d preserve this warm^th and motioli ; whilst, od 
the other hand, we reject the air, whkb had lost 
its spring rii our IiMig9, atul was loaded, with 
superfluous humours. By the uriioti of fire and 
air the seasons return i the moisture of the soil. 
and the health of man are preserved. By means 
of fire, water is put its motion, without which 
it would soon los^ its fluidity. By the gentle 
motion it keeps up in all organized bodies, it 
gradually brings them to perfection. It pre^ 
serves the branch rn the bud, the plant in ibe 
seed, and tin* embryo in the egg. It prepares 
bur JPood properly. It contributes to the forra« 
ation of metals, and makes them fit for use. 
When we sollect together the several properties 
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of fire, we find, thsit the Creator, by tbal' lAearti 
has spread a muUUude'of blessings over cor 
globe; which ought to make great impressioa 
on oar hearts, and teach us to love the Author 
of our being, and inspire us with contented 
minds. 



LESSON CXXIII. 

THE IbVEXHAUSTIBLE RICHES OF NATURE. 

I^ATURE is so bountiful to us, so abundant 
-^^ in means to supply the wants of every 
creature, and so rich in gifts, that they can no 
more be numbered than the drops df the ocean. 
How many things do we require, during a life 
of sixty years, for eating, drinking, clothing, 
aiAl for the sweets and conveniencics of life ; 
for pleasure, amusement, and society, without 
mentioning extraordinary cases and unforeseen 
accidents ? From the king to the beggar, in all 
situations, Conditions, mtA ages of men^ each 
man has his partidular wants. What suits one 
will not suit another: and they all require 
different means of subsistence. Yet we find 
that nature can answer all these demands, and 
that each individual is supplied with all the ne« 
cessaries of life,— -Since the first existence of 
the world, the earth has never failed to open 
her bosom. The mines have never been ex- 
hausted. The sea affords subsistence to num- 
berless creatures. The plants and trees con- 
stantly bear seed, which shoots in due season, 
and becomes fruitful. Beneficent nature varies 
her riches, that one place may not be too much 
exhausted; and when some sorts of planta or 
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frait begin to diminisb, others are producef)"; 
and it is so ordered, that the instinct and taste 
of mankind should lead them to the most abun- 
dant productions. Nature is a wise economist, 
and takes care that nothing is lost. Insecis 
serve as food for larger animals, which in their 
turn are useful to map. If they do not' afford 
us foody they furnish us with clothes, with 
arms, and means of defence; and if for none 
bf these, they at least supply' us with salutary 
medicines. Even when diseases sweep off sonae 
species of animals, nature repairs the loss By 
the increase of others. Not even the dust, the 
carrion, or pntrid corrupted matter, hut has its 

. use, either as food for linsects, or for manure to 

.enrich the earth. How beautiful is nature! 
Her finest clothing requires only light and 

« colours^ She is abundantly provided with thero ; 
and the scenes she presents are continually va- 

«ried, according to the points of view in which 
they are seen. *Here the eye is struck with the 
beauty of form; there the ear is e harmed with 
melodious sounds; and the smell is indulged 
wkb agreeable perfumes. * In other places art 
adds new embellishment to nature, by a thou- 
sand industrious works. The gifts of nature are 
so abundant, that even those which ar^ continu-i 
a41y made use of never Fail. , Her riches are 
spread over the whole earth. She varies her 

.gifts according to the different countries. By 
means of commerce, she connects different na- 
tions ; and the hands through which .her gifts 
pass, make them more vali^ble by the con- 
tinual circulation. She coitibines and mixes 
her gifts as the physician does his medicinal in- 
gredients. Tlie great and ihc small, the hand- 
some and the ugly, the old and new, combined 
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«ad mixed with art, form one. whole equally 
useful and agreeable. Such are the inexhaustible 
riches provided by the great Creator. 
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PETHITACTIONS^ 






'T**H£ transmutatron of several substances 
'*' from the animal and vegetable kingdom into 
the mineral, is a circumstance in natural history 
well .worthy our attention. The first thing to 
remark m petrifacations is their exterior form, 
which showsi that these fossils have undoubtedly 
belonged either to the animal or vegetable king. 
dom. It is very unusuiilyto find Tkuman petri* 
factions or those of quadrupeds. The most ex- 
traordinary skeletons met with in the earth, are 
those of elephants^ which are found even in. 
xaany paris of Germany. Petrifactions of aquatic. 
animals are frequently met with. Sometimes, 
fish entirely whole and perfect, even to- the 
stoallest scales ; and a number of shell-fish, and 
little worms -are found changed into stone in 
the bowels of the earth. Sea-petrifactions are 
feiind in great abundance all over the world* 
Some on the tops of mountains, and others in 
the earth, at difiFerent depths. All sorts of 
petrified ipl-ants, or pieces of plants, are met 
with in several beds of the earth ; but there is 
oftea the impression only left, the bodies them- 
selves being* destroyed ; and in some places- 
whole trees. are found buried more or less deep 
in the earthy and turned vo atf ne* These . do 
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ininerali. The.Tariety of stones is very great ; 
their form, colour, size^ and hardness, are very. 
different. AH sorts of metallic and saline par* 
tides are found in them ; and from hence pro^ 
ceed minerals and precious stones. In the last 
class of stones, there are some with fibres, and^- 
a sort of leaves; such, as slate, talc, the litliOiA> 
phites, or marine stony plants^ and the^miara* 
thus, or the stony flower of the mine ;. which! 
leads us from the minerals feothe* vegetablea.- 
The plant which appears to be the lowest ^mong 
the vegetables, is the tru£9e. Next comet the. 
numerous species of mushrooms and mosses^ 
between which the hoar or mould seems to take 
its place. All these plants are imperfect, and 
only form the limits of the vegetable world. 
The more perfect plants divide into three sort«, 
which are dispersed over^he whole earth; grass, 
shrubs, and trees. The polypus seems to unite 
the vegetable to the. animal race. From the 
outward appearance, this singular production 
would only be taken for. ^ plant, if it was not 
known to perform real animal functions. This 
zoophile forms the link between plants and 
animals. Worms are the lowest of the animals. 
and lead us to insects. Those worms which 
have their bodies enclosed in shells, seem to 
unite insects to shelUfish. Between them, or 
rather next to them, come reptiles ; these, by- 
means of. the water- snake, are linked with the 
fish. The flying-fish leads us to the bird species. 
The ostrich, which has legs something like a 
goat's, and which rather runs than flies, seecus 
to link the birds with the' quadruped. The 
ape joins hands with man and beast. There are 
gra^tions also in human nature, as well as iit 
every. thing else. 
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Wb3t has been said. is suStcient to «how,.that: 
every thing in the universe is cioseiy Jinked. io*» 
gether. There is nothing without design; .nq*^ 
thing which is not the immediate effect of 8ome«: 
thing which pr ecede4 it, or which does no.t de- . 
terimne the e^istenc^ of somethi|:ig which i^.to> 
follow. . Nature goes by degrees, not t^ddenly^; 
ffom the <oimponent totbe compound, fron^i the 
less to the more perfect, from the nearest to.thef « 
more distant, from the inanimate to the ani- 
mate, from bodily to spiritual perfection. From 
tlie grain of s^nd to the cherubim, eve^y thing - 
owes, its existence and perf^tion..4o'tbe grea(> 
Author of the universe* r:. 
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DIFFERENT ^ORTS O.B J&ARTH^ 

E can only form conj^ittures of the'in*. 

side of the earth. T>ho$e who 1 Work in 

-the mines have never been ; able - to go lower 

than 900 feet. If they attempted to go further,* 

the too great pressure of the air would kili>the 

men, ~supposing>even they, could protect them* 

selves from the water, which fills mote and morcf 

in proportion as they descend lower/ The ini 

side oi the earth nkust consequently! be rnagi^at 

measure unknown to us. The labours ot ^ the 

miners have scarce even reached below the first 

co^it of it« All that.we know is, that when th&y* 

dig some hundreds of feet,»this coat is found to 

be cqmposedioPAseverai^ifferent layers or ^eds,' 

placcd.one over another* 'Thcse>'bcds are inach; 

i'v. .1 ' . . . . N^ ^ • • ■ i i. 
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minerals. Thcvaricty of ^ substance, thick- 
their form, colour, size ^^^ vary considerabty 
different.. All sort': .^^, Generally under 
ucles are found ir ^^ardens they find white 
ceed minerals a .^^, 5^^ Jomctimes the sand, 
class of stone'^ : ^^^ Uy j^jj-nj, j^ con^aring 
a sort of le ^.-z ^j,ich Have been made, the 
phites, or {/^pesLt^ to be that which divides 
thus, or /^^^i g6rf s of earth. 
TK ' ^^''^ ^ exposed of putrid vegetable 
K '^ >^itfb6tances ; Ic eiDntaini salts and in- 
y^ ttiatter : this is, properly speaking, 
nw ^«W6ke <:lay is .morfe compact thin the 
, ^carth, and retains water on its surface 
/vr. Sandy ground is hard, light, and dry; 
/"dots not retain wat.e,o or dissolve in it. 
^rsby ground contains salt of vitriol, which 
/5 too sharp for th&^lants. Chalk is dry and 
^rd; some 'pI^iUs, however, grow in it: and 
some even in stony ground. The smoothest 
stones, hoWever bare 01 earth, are covered with 
moss, wDich )ifi a vegetable;- and we see birch 
growing between the- stones and in the crevices 
of focks tp a considerable height* The Creator 
has. iDfi^ (W.isely prepared those idifferent sorts of 
earth oj vf bich the beds are composed : for, to 
mentioo ootfaing more than the 'principal, ad- 
Vianta^ ^ which .result, fropi them, these several 
bed&)6f sand^ gravely and light earth, give pas- 
sage ^tO'spriing water, which frlters in running 
over ihesie beds, becomes soft, and then, dis- 
periling on ^v^ry side, ;suppHes water for general 
qrsfi.: .those hed^ .aro^.the re&ervoi/s of springs^ 
It is retoarkable^ that they are. to be found in 
every .country 00 the surface of the earth, and 
i^at they are ^^nerally composed of a light earth. 
If it is sometimes mixed with a harder and more 
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"V w^iK >*' purifies the water tfo indch the 
This vai^iety of soil h very uaefol also 
abie^. It is from this circamstarice 
.rbs, plants; and trees grow of themselves 
ome countries, while they can only be pro* 
auceti by art ifi others. All that art can do Is 
td imitate tiatcrtre, ^htch preparefs for the plants 
that come of'themsetve^, the soil, the nutritive 
jnices, and the warmth, most proper for them. 
The variety of • soil will make herbs, trees, and 
roots, thoctgh of the same kind, differ accord- 
ing to the soil they grow in. It often happens 
in the same soil, that some plants thrive, whifst 
others* fail. The same fruit has a different fla« 
vour in one couRtrjT fi^m what it has in anQi* 
ther. 

• These observations lead os to acknowledge 
the wisdom with which the Creator has pre- 
pared every soil foVthe prodaction of plantSi 
for the good of hrs creatures. 
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: LESSOK CX-XVII. FORTY.THIRD 

WEEK. 

MIGRATION OF TH£ aiUDS* 

•^HIS is the time when numbers of t*te birds, 
'^ which ddfring summer had lived and found 
£ted in our 'fields, woods, and gardens, are go» 
ihg to quit our climate for other coumries, 
1?here are btit few of them which pass the win- 
t^ with us ; such as the woodpecker, the crow^ 
the raven, the sparrow, the wren, the partridge^ 
aitd the thrash : the rest leave lis almost the 
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whole winter. This migration is woii4erful in 
all respects ; and if we have not much fttepded 
to these creatures while they were with u&» let 
us think of them now they are gone. Some 
birds without taking their flight very high, or 
separating one froqi the other, draw gradually 
towards th^ south, to seek ^e seeds and the 
fruit they prefer ; but' they soon return back. 
Others, wbjich are called birds of passage, col- 
lect together at certajn seasons, and go away in 
large bodies into other climates. Some kinds 
of them are content with going from one coun- 
try to another, where the air. and food draw 
them at certain s^aspn^* Others ^ross the seas, 
^nd undertake y4:^yag«6 of a surprising jengtb. 
The birds of passage most known, are quails, 
swallows, wild ducl^s, plovers, woodcocks, apd 
cranes, with some others which feed on worms. 
The quails in spring go from Africa into £u* 
rope, to enjoy a more i^oderate; heat : tbey go 
in flights, and look like clouds : they often fall 
through fatigue into ships, and are easily taken. 
The method of the swalfows is different; some 
cross the seas, but many of them st^y in EurQpe, 
and hide themselves' in holes under ground or 
in marshes. Wild ducks and cranes also, at 
the approach of winter, seek milder climates. 
They also assemble on a certain day, and divide 
company^ generally forming themselves into 
two lines. united in a point, as thus < , with a 
bird at their head, and the rest in rows, which 
aWays extend in that manner. The duck, or 
crane, which forms the point, cuts the air, and 
makes way for those which follow; and these 
always lay theJr bills on the uils o( those which 
go before : the leading bird is only charged with 
this commission for a Un^t: he goes irom the 
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point to the tail; irt order to rest',' afnd he is re- 
lieved by another. But aU birds of. passage tlb 
not asserabl^e in flights. Sorfie take the voyage 
quite alorie ; others with their mates,^nd all 
their faoiily ; others iri small' numbers. • They 
make their passage in a very short time. It has 
been computed that they may easily fly 200 
miles, in flying only six hours a day, supposing / 
them to rest now and then in the* day as well as 
at night. According to this calculation, they 
might fiy from our country, even as far as under 
the line, in seven or eight days. This has been 
verified, as swallows have been seen on the 
coasts of Senegal, on the ninth of October, 
which is eight or nine days after their depar- 
ture from Europe. These migrations of the 
birds cannot be too much admired. Certainly 

■ the diffcrance of heat and cold, and the want of 
food, warns them to change place. But what 

' is the reason, that when the air is so mild that 
they might remain in it, and find enough to eat, 
they still never fail to go at the appointed time ; 
and bow they tnow that they will find food, aifd 
tfie' proper degree of heat in other climates, are 

- n'Ot ytt known in a satisfactory manner, because 

* we arcf not enough' Acquainted with the nature 
and instinct of these animals. We may, how* 
ev^r, behold in these migrations the wise anfd 

• beneficent direction of Providence. Wh?it won- 
' derfiil means are raadeu^ci of^to preserve l»i{d 

giv^ food to certain, birds; atrtf with)whaifie[A« 
" Jie*^ caire is* theti* subsistence pointedout to«therli. 
' LttJ 'US learn from thence, th*t every* 4hirfg 
throughout the vast empire of mfttire is planned* 
wrth infinite wisdotii. Is nat'iitstinct to the 
birds of passage what reavdn i&to ifi^a? AiAi 
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does it not equally instruct them in tbU poiat, of 
changing place to proper seaaoas ? How. ougbi 
we to bioah at our incredulitj^ our doubts, and 
our anxieties^ when we reflect on the admirable 
guidance oi Providence I 
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V 

THE VARIETY OF TREES. 

nrHERE is the same variety in treea as in 
-^ the vegetable productions. Some are di^- 
tingui.<»hed by their strength and roughness, like 
the oak ; others are tall and slender, as the elm 
and the fir-tree: there are some, such as the 
ihorn and the box« which never grow high; 
some have rough and uneven coat^, whil^ others^ 
are smooth and fine, like the birch, the maple, 
and ihe poplar. Some are made use of for orna* 
mcnts in rich apartments, while others serve for 
common and more necessary purposes : some 
axe so slight and delicate, tha|^ the least wind 
might blow th^em down ; while pth^rs steuad un- 
shaken, and resist the violence of the norlhern 
blasts : some grow to a prodigious height aqd 
thickness, and eycry year after they are a hun* 
dred ye^rs old, sqems .to add to .their circuit- 
.Ic^ence; while others ic^uire but.,a very few 
)rean (q opme to ibeir full growth. Pliny, in his^ 
time,, .admired tbpse gre^ trees* the ^ell or 
bark of wbicb was thick or Urge ejaougb to ^e 
mftdc Jq(o rioops to bold thirty people : but 
what would he have said of those- trees in 
Congpy wbi^^b, li^beB bollpwed out, mak^ vessels 
to contain soo men:.(her6 are some of thia 
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IliviA at Maiabari^ which are said to be forty 
ieet ja circumferenice : the coc^-tree is one of 
them, a sort oC palm-tree, some of which have 
leaver large enough <o cover twenty people. 
The tullipor, a tree which grows in the island 
of Ceylon, and for. height resembles the mast 
.of a ship, is equally famous for its leaves. They 
are go immense, that it is said that one single 
leaf can shelter fifteen or twenty men from the 
rain. .They are so supple and tight when dried, 
that they may be folded up like fans, and ap- 
pear no Jarger than a man's arm. There are 
still on. mount Li^anus, twenty-three old c^ars, 
. so . lai:ge, a * learned person who saw them as- 
sures us, that ten men could not encompass one 
of them : they must therefore he thirty or thirty- 
.^ix feet in circumference, which does not ap« 
pear too much for trees some hundreds of years 
old. The gum-trees which grow in the islands 
of America are genecaJiljrXwenty'.six feet in cir*. 
cumferencc. There are apple-trees above a 
thousand years old^ and, if we«compute the 
quantity of fruit subh a tree bears annually, we 
must (as ha^ be<en before mentioned) ihink y^ith 
astonishment pf, the prodigious fertility of a 
single pippin« which^could furnish all Europe 
vritntrees'of this kind* ^ ' * \ 

Tfaej^ceat. variety among trees reminds me x>£ 
tbe diffemnoe we may obsecv^ among nc^^ 'in 
regard to their situations in life, their way of 
thinkings their talents, and <tbe good.ib^. do. 
JiB .there is |idt a single, tree in a 'forest wbioh 
nia]r :not be »4rf some> lise-to its jOWAer, so tbere 
as 4ip one in society* which mayinol be usefoL 
>One, likr tbe^ oak^ gives an example of firoi* 
ne^, and'Of unshaken coostancy, which nothing 

* ' N 4 
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can move : another has not equal fortitude, hut 
^as more comp4axsar>ce, and conforms to others : 
he is flexible as the willow^ and yields to a 
breath of wind : if he is virtuoos, be will only 
'comply in lawful and. innocent points ; but if 
he is indiffereni to his duties, he .will always 
embrace the strongest side. Hqw different the 
trees may be from one another, thf^y all belong 
equally to the Sovereiga of the world ; aH are 
nourished by the same earth, all are warmed 
by the saime sun; and refreshed by the rain 
equally.. Oh! that all men, however different 
from each other, woUid unite in acknowledging 
that they are all equally God's creatures, all 
equally subject to his power, the objects of his 
tender mercies; all indebted to him- fl>r their 
existence and support, as well a^s for the talenu 
with which they are endowed. 
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THE* TEMPERATURE IN TfiE .DIFFERENT 
' ' - CLIMATES of' THE EARTH. 
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T seeras as if the temperature<and warmth of 
countries roust depend on their situation in 
. jespeot to the sun,, as itcafitsritsrii^iStki iihesame 
' inani>er on all countries \^hich:ace in the same 
« latitude. But^xperience tt Us us, thait beat and 
fOold« and all the tefoperattvrcu depend omnainr 
^«tlicr J circumstances. : iSeaaons iaay bewer};^dif. 
. ferent in places sindex the, ssunc^ parallel ;. and 
-are, onJbe contrary,) /pfteAvei)^ twuch alike 
under very. digereiH climaitcs. < .Therefore, as 
'accidental causes may make the heat very dif- 
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ferent in the same latitude, and as it is very far 
from being such as the distance of the sun 
would seem to promise, it is difficult ta deter- 
mine exactly the seasons and temperature of 
each country. The neighbourhood of the sea 
renders the climate milder. England and the 
jcoasts of Norway are strong* proofs pf it:^the 
sea may be covered with ice near the shore, be* 
cause it mixes there with fresh water:, but it 
neverbappens at any considerable distance from 
land, both from the salt, of which ^e. sea is 
foU» and from its being in continual motion. 
By thC'Sea not being ffozcn in winter, the 
climate of the adjacent countries is milder. On 
the contrary, the higher a place is above the 
sea, * the icoider it J8.,i"The air is not' only 
rfainnt^r' there; and convequently contains less 
:\«iafnticfa^ibut the greatest part <6f (the heat-prot- 
-duced^by ithe.'eaith^t reflecting the ray^ x>f the 
siixv fil^$ Oil low places and' valleys,, and does 
jiot.4«aefa heights. Quito is almost uander the 
line, but the heat is*TOoderat^ fromiits-^high 
j»kuation^ In general r those. sortsa>£ jcountiuis 
Jlave:>sidrene'aiid .c)eari air,' arid ail equal teui^ 
^^litijre. 'High^mofihtaiasattractjckniiis^ whieb 
lotlcasian more: ^eiquontuarains i^hi 'stoc'ms . im 
hilly countries than elsewhere ; and it has boeii 
observed I that it scarcely ^yerriainsinthepliiiis 
lifcAnbhi . .Countries wh&re there ardigreat ek^-' 
t^nai^e forests arei<veiy'Icctld : the ioemejts more 
>5hnvly <ithere in ,'>iFiliter,Ubehaus&;it.ia covefe^ 
-with Abe shade o£ the trfces. Tfap^de muke^.tihr 
'vpper. air cold, smd t^is delays the thaw.'/ An^ 
't^rvcircumsiance also ikmpers the heatiof .warm 
iclimaies;. their days are not longhand the'Suii 
ndoes not remain long. above. the hoxizan*. In 
t i - ^ ^ .)' •» Nig •: . ^ • •.!. » ,' vyj li .>.i<i 
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colder tountries the smnmer days are very le&gv 
which makes them wanner than cpuld ht ex* 
pected. The seteiuty of the sky, the clear light 
of the moon, and ihe long tMriHghii&4 .render 
long nighis supportable. Under the torrid zone^ 
the seasons are iiot so much distinguished by 
winter and sumqier».as by dry and wet weather; 
for when it ought to be summer, that is* when 
the sin is most above the Jiorizon, and its rays 
fall in.as 'diireet.a line as possibte» <t)ien come 
the rains, which faU more or .Ii9ss for ^ome 
time. But in those countries, the most pleasant 
season is tihat in<wfaich ibeitiin is^at theiowest. 
In the countries beyond the >tropifft the veaiher 
is'genefally snoir^ ntiocsiiiin itbsin within ihe 
.tropic. It is in spring nndi stnbtner -iJiBt.Alie 
winds are' highest. Iii wanterthe ^rouhdrfreeecs 
<inore or less deefkv.btttisek^m'in out^xlimate 
niore than three feet. 'In shore neftherhJcoiin*- 
tries,^ it. freezes deep^ in. wrmter* and. only 
thawsasfew'ieet in sum^ler.. ^StagnaitofWintfira, 
ond^even/rtvers, are eofvesed with iJDe.*finit near 
ihe^sbope,: and then ^y^r^the whole sncCaceof 
she water. Inhe di9cnent>.:qDa)itie8 of tbo'Mii, 
4f they. ivetaio move ^oisLjless. of fcquircd Jieati^ 
nontrikote !Mso in «ome fitgiree 4o Taay>athe 
cUniate;' •• . a. I// j^c: ul !: - it )^;.\ 

In' thus regnlatiiig the seasons and eltnuto 
of the djierentcoontiiest the Crektor faat'ifeade 
every part of the earth /faabiiable: and to the 
great satislfaction of airferiing'Jieafts^ it is cen- 
Saiin, that the people^nfithdiilost distant jooua- 
i»\ti^ withdnt ev9;n> en Getting: those who Jive 
wnder the line or unskr the poie,'iesi}by: tit 
ffottvon of hsppiness suited to their natwre and 
^Ustination. flach country has itsadyaatages 
and inconvenienceSf in such equal proportion* 



that it: wduid bfi. difficult to decide wMch of 
them .'merits As preference* Ther6 is not a 
corner of thetvuMld in Which the AAiMg%iy hat 
not displayed his goodness. ' , ' 
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THE CM which surrounds th^ eafth is [not 
so ipur-e and subtile as etjier: for it ift 
loaded iwith-all the partielei Or Vapburs whicb 
^re conttnually rising out of the earth, and par« 
ticulwly irbm the water: -this is called atmo- 
aphere. Its loivcer regidn^>that is to say, wh^ 
is nearest to the cearth, rs pressed upon by the 
upper air^fand fvom'ihen^^ becomes more thitk 
and densel 'This is experienced by those whp^ 
gOitotbe top of high mountains; Their breath* 
ing biccomds more ^painful in proportion as they 
asceqd. But it is • i«Fipossib)e to ascertain tf)6 
^»aet height ^ of f he atmosphere, becaosb ' we 
danaw rifiie very high in the air.-^The atino- 
jphmie tis :divid€d into thtc^ regions. The.lbwtt 
ofie xektrh^s^ as "^^ high Bi where the atr receives 
00 warmth fftNn the rays which the earth ,rie« 
ileeftsi • ^Tbf ipriddte' I'egion begins wheif^',the 
pneceding^-.ofie'^nds; abd goes as, high as the 
2iigbest>!B0ttn|diinS| or ^ven as' far as the- highest 
cdoiids, iai%t ito' j^e space where the h'aiH r^fin', 
aad «now c<|)teot. This region is m^ch colder 
than the lower; for it is only warmed By the* 
rays which fall perpendicularlyi and in a direct 
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line u^on.it. But. the. third is probably still 
colder, U rea^hest -irem the middle to the ex- 
tremity .of. the atniosj^here* -and we cannot pre<> 
cisely ascertain its limits*' ^ ' / 

The particies^hich rise out of the earth, and 
form the atmosphere, .aj^eiof different natures. 
They are watery, earthy, metallic, sulphureous, 
&c« Noyif. as some abound more than others 
in'certain paprts of the earth, it occasions great 
variety in the air, '^nd this difference is very 
perceptible even at a little, height. A heavy 
air is more wholesome ihan a light one^ because 
it. -pi4^motfs the circulation of the bloody and 
Unsensible perspiration. When the air is heavy, 
jet^ is generally serene; whereas a light air is 
always attended with, clouds, r^in, or snow, 
.which makes it dan^p* Vapours increase the 
weight of the . air : ; and particularly, when the 
iieat sends them up .very high* thet air is« stilt 
light, notwithstanding the waiter^ vapours witii 
>^ich it is filled.; The best air, is that which 
is rather heavy tha^ Ijgbt, neither too dry nor 
too moist, and but little or not at all mixed 
with noxious. vapo\^rs. : It is in the atmosphere 
that. the clouds, thet rain, sn9w,^dew/. thunder, 
and several ethereal .pheno^aen^,/ are formed. 
It. is to the. atmosphere aUd that weiowe.the 
morning and^ evening twilights. As the rays 
break and bend in this mass of airi wje see them 
before the sun appears^ andwe ei^oy 4hem after 
it> has set. Let us thei^ acknowledge with gra« 
(itiide the wisdom aqd gOodnf^s^ of ikh^ Creator, 
who has regulated every^tfiios ioi nature, so as 
io be, mqi^t conducive t^^tfae happiness of the 
^eings he has fprmed* • •; /,\ ;:)<.•* * * / ! 
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BEASTS OF BURDEN. ' '* | 

• • .J I • • 

• 

THESE sorts of animals do us so tnncH itt^' 
vicei and are so usefui to' us'/ tViit it 
would be ungrateful not to examine ibem with 
•care. Of all doiAestic animals, the horse is of 
the most service. ' He submits tamely to every 
itort of labour,' for a frugal and moderate 'sub- 
sistence. Giving himself up entirely to his 
roaster, refusing hiro nothing, he makes us^ of all 
his strettgtti, exhausts himself, and even dies jn 
trying' td do more. Nature has given him a 
propensity'to love and fear mankiitd; and ma^e 
Ditn very sedsible to the eares^es whidh render hii 
servitude pteaslng. 'He i^ the best prbporttoheH 
and finest ishtt^d'of lill -the 'ahitnals^.^^ 'Bvchr 
ptfrt of him' is -elegant 'dAd regdbr. '^Th^ t^^w 
•proportions of his bead give him a-'H^ht-ahd 
4ivdy look; which, is ftiir hel^Y^h^^dyrtfie 
beauty of his chests Hi^carliige is-nobl^r-hti 
step 'roajeiktic, and every' litob seiftis^ tb- niai^k 
animation, 'Strength, 'c^ui(age,^iind' pride: The 
o^ has ncft the plel^siog eflegance of the hcri'sei 
but it ct^pensates for these by ^lie im}>oytstit 
aerviCes it does' t^' mankind. It is* strong endugK 
to draw hieavy loads, and 'is content with podr 
food; Its^biood,'it«hi'de, 8^sh, f^t, and Horns 
may be applied to several uses ; ai|d its duA^ ij 
excellent manure for tike ground. ' A vety* Ve« 
markable circumstance in this arrimal is* the 
construction of its organs of digestion. It has 
four stomachs, the first of which can contain 
forty or fifty pounds weight of food. The 
third stomacQ has eighty.eight folds or ridges. 
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which serve to digest, whilst sheep or goats have 
but thirty-six.' The 9ss, hojvever void of be^nty 
in its appearance, and despised as it may be, kas 
many excellent q^ualitijes, and is v,ery useful to 
vs. It is not fiery and impetuous like the horse i 
but f}uie|ty i^in^ple, and always (he ji^anie. It iias 
no jprjde. , It igoes smoothly ^n.: -Jt carries its 
lo^uT without iipise or murmur. It is (emperaiej. 
botji as to th^ qi^a^itky and .quality of its food. 
It^scQpteoted with tbis,tles,, and ih^ b9rdes^ w# 
wpj^t herl^s. It is pati«Qt« yigoioug, ;in4 inde<- 
f^tigablf ;.and isi oi |Con(i]Dpal an^ esseAUfiJ use 
to ijt^s masteF. 

|iaw is it possible. that we icaii 4ai1y mal^e une 
pf these animals, withoot refieq^ng.oa the 
jC^r^tQ^^.who fpcpii^d .^^d g^ve dbciP .tbe meaofr 
pf tciog: sQ.rU»e/al (p vs? It is^ ^r^Mmstaoc^ 
WPJ^\SX th^(aUie»Mpn of a red^^QCJii^ ^nind, that 
^Cvnum.bff fpif ibfsji^ts pf ♦ b^rij^fi. i h - ipfipiMjr 
gr^tjer^^tl^an tb.a([«of wildvbiea%(^ If t|hc Jalter 
|nuUjpli^d|^&,f^4tJ9st^e{ortnei:; tbe world oiigbi 
^pn;l^efa. diiiwt./ G^n Wis i«S<eQt ydiboul; ignir . 
jifpd^,pq.that,,g;9piqinei»(S (yfhiotx .haSigiMeo 'Ufi.the 
5l9ppj^d,^C Jlhps^ ,aQ]^iQ^)s; |he v»tf^«gth xw 
i^hx)l tq.wbdiieTtbem ; tb« r^h< );«fas;i)ce use of 
thli^W j'tp cb?iqgc,as,we^pJjB*^«itbtiijr »iHikJ^; AO 
Jpfcje^tbfin^ ,tj07pj)^dieqc-e ;, atnd^iPj^i^pk^y^Iwsm 
jis iv^eUbofs^e.;. i|f a|vi|X|a{ji..:h3id no^jbeeo 4a> 
|)re«tS^ with ain^tur;al i^ti^r pf pi4iiiti|d» ii/W/Ould 
pc iinpo^ifa^Ie tp &Mb4«Ke 4befn .by-foroe* Smce 
jib^Weiit.^ft.tojGpd iJp»e w^iowe o/uu* •|K>Mer 
p\ier ^^RYi^ we ;sbp^djAp4(abiiA^iMiiby -MaUBg 
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''\. Lfi$«iON cxxxn. . 

- . THE WI*JTER sieWIiNG TIME. 

^ REAT' i^rt M Ahe food inteoded for uSr 

^^ ^nd for many ainimals».is at this time de- 

'pQfiied in; the g/co^nd- The farmer has fio^^d 

tA$ win^ cj>rn, and begm to enjoy. 1 rest from 

l^is l^ours.i jHe Willi «oon have the satiftfaction 

jlo see iAs^fielii]gTf^inz\]y covering wiifa ft iieau* 

t^fulivprdUTQ,a»d^ifigtfae projniseof 3 pLentifal' 

4)arvest< Mature.at first, indiDedy works in secret, 

■:^la\fi ihd . jseed . 19. opening ; ..but, its operations 

«liay .be discovered, by t^kiogisoiiiie of .the ^rains^ 

jMit of tim gpjuund Mbtn idhcy Ase beginning to 

shoot. Two days. lifteXulhAj grain is pot jtit^^ ihe 

earth, it is swelled by the juices, and begins to 

shoot. The shoot is ajjyavs at one of the ends 

of the grain; and that part of it which is next 

the ($u^side^,tbe£raio^i3 lb£ JiuleroQt of , the 

future ^lartt. '^Tlfe jpart' tvirned'^ihWardsis'the- 

stalk and head of ttfe f>tatit. The corn, when 

sowed^ generally begins in twenty*four hours' 

td * pierce ihtot^ 'the S6W; ^n* u^fdld itself. 

Thc^ JToot Mid >KlaOi> ^ooite. visibbe.; f Th^Iroot 

fis.£rslilwiitiipped>pi in :a l^ag, v»hifib if ibursts 

.0Be&f -Somis 4ays tafter, other «fi)oiS' shoot lOot 

j>l; tbeif .sMka^! .%h^Mtii ot sixth day, a green 

aulkvspringi^aip above jtbn lgrQUnd«( Ii remaihs 

Mtn^ timt iihi that >Mateft (tiUiMtberfine season 

icbitics,; jivbon tihto eirrtif^.eorn.JbreiikiSiQtttsifithe 

^ea^,)iti wY^uA it.thad!(heeoveiiicU)sed,/aadf{ur(}- 

itedtfd fi»m ciaAd^and unoeftaHiiweAther. n i i 

AJl.this naiuraliy leads: u^^:iiefl6ot on theiKi- 
.tureiOf hifman life. Our ffunssfient existence is 
Ipu <tbe seed irom wbdace ey^laisting life is to 
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spring. We are here in the sowing season, and 
we see hutMii\&2i».fht sprung forth. We can- 
not here behold the fruit in maturity, or tHe 
corn in perfection. The harvest will- net be 
reaped on earth. We live in hope. The farmer 
has sowed his field. He leaves his grain to the 
rain, the storms, and the beat of the sun; and 
be sees not what will be the result. This is our 
Mtttktion in regard* to* spiritual seed;> Let us rrot 
ibe va2h 'Of what' we sow, ntfitber let us be dis* 
•couraged, if we do not reap' thle fruits of it, 
ILeC'us not be weary of **>soW4»g40'the spirit;^ 
.Atid perhaps our good . works, 'hoW^er triflitig 
injihtmselves,.:iiiay hive, happy consequeiices 
berc,^fter.> Now< tiiat our ground is sowed, 1^ 
us? wait patientty,V9i»d.withoUt :an']|Liety, till we 
^(eap the' tVuits:o{i{>ur 'labour.' ^ ^^ i ''.i. 

. LESSON. jfexkxi'n: ;Fdkf!i:irif;TH,: 

'Y'IME is^'0at«i«4 mdl dlh^tde&(Wd^diItg^ 

:^ th^ ffiteitiMsTldf <hcfic^^»tqbdrdi^«,'^^ild 

rptrtficnlarh^) bv ^ those- ^^ HlK^^kia lanil nvocfti. 

Thpfe two glmes have' the ^nd^t inAoenaeX)n the 

'Stateiof manlcind.' i The>cour$« of^ thi^ moon oaty 

iierves to .meakirethe^tiMe-^^iii our dearth ; ^tfatft 

tc£ tbe toll icortaiinty regabt«9 idle i4tt(^ in^aHitbe 

-ptap^t^ which mov6:4GOutUl iw Da^ is tliG&pacie 

of time iniiwHicbtittxe iSttn- tnafi^ a ^revdltitioli 

•round tite earth ;^>6r,'to^pea]d more justly, it is 

vthe/ ttdse out earth takis i^ 'tupnitigi- round. iit6 

-owh -axis,. ^The part •of ahds tiiise dvringUv^ioh 
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the sun is above the horizon, we call artificial 
day. This is when the light is determined by 
«un-set and sun^rise. The time of darkness, or 
when the sun is below the horizon^ we call 

. night. The day and night together make the 
solar day. We divide it into 24 parts, called 
hours : each hour is divided into 60 equal part^^ 
called minutes r each minute into 60 seconds; 
and each second into 60 thirds. This division of 
the day into hours, minutes, &c. is marked by 
the motion of the shadow on a sun-dial, or by 
the hand of a clock. A good sun-dial con*, 
stantly marks the hour truly, but clocks or 
watches require to be often regulated. Most 
Europeans, in common life, begins their hours 
of the day at noon, from whence they reckon 
twelve to midnight, and twelve more to noon 
again. The Italians begiri the day at sun-set,^ 

-and reckon twenty-four hours from thence %o 
the following evening. The Turks begin their 
day at a quarter of an hour after sun-set ; they 

' reckon from thence twelve eaual hours, and» 
when those are passed, chey reckon twelve more 
to the following evening. The Jews begin the 
day at sun.set; from thence Ihey reckon twelve 
equal hours to son-rise, and as many to sun« 

. set ; consequently^ their hours of day are longer 
or shorter than those of ni^ht, in proportion to 
the length of the day and night. A week is the 
space of seven days; A solar month is the 
time the sun takes in traversing a^ sign of the 
Zodiac : biit those months <]o not be^in or end 
exactly as that body .^ntprs ^ new sign. The 
lunar month is the^space of time between two 

.xilew raoonst' that is to s^y, twenty-nine' da]^s 

sti^lve.lioiirs^. and^ forty-lour minutesv The 
8«l«iy ear consists of twelve solar months, }vhiclo(» 
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ii ihe cime the sun takes in ti9%er$ijogthe twelve 
ligiM of the ZcNUac ; and there are generally 
reckoned in that time, .three biuidred and sixty- 
five day^, five hours, and forty minutes. These 
are now ihe years in mos^ parts of Europe. 
The lunar year take» in tnelvt lunar, months, or 
twelve eourses of the moon round the earxb. 
It is composed of three hundrjeid and fifty-foiir 
days, eight hours, aod forty«^xgfat minutes. 
The Jews and Turks make use ot this reckon* 
ing ; but in order to make it answer to the solar 
year, they often add ii whole month >to it. Our 
common year begins t£n or twelve days after 
the sun has entered Capiicom* 

This measure or division of time, however 
unimportant it may appear in itself, may be* 
come of much consequence, by the application 
of It to the moral life of man. The bo^ats, 
days, weeks, months, and yeartf of which our 
Mrtbiy life is SQxnfOBtd^ Wjer<e giv^en us in .order 
ihot >ve should fulfil tlM design of our eocisteiuer 
hy ipaking a good use of our faculties. But 
how do we employ this precious tinxel Minutes 
appear Co us too trifling to attend to« . It is .cer- 
tain, however, dial rhe wbo dpes not seckoo 
minutes will lavish houES ais0» 

^* Teach <uk,.0 Lord, soitp number ouf ixfs^. 
that we may appjy jpur hearts unio wisdom*" 
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' tut ti^Si as'&vHuifi: • ' 

nn^EUB sun is aow taking :learae of owt wmli'* 

^ £lvery' thing is /changed with ^ iis»^.I^fae 

•canlk^ wiucb was lately so Deaiitsfuiaad fBuatlidp 



is now bccpQiiog gs^dq^Hy barren an4 poor* 
We no.Joisger beli9ld tjiat fiae eo^mel of the 
trees in blps&ivn, the charms ol spdng, the 
maenlScenc^ of su^iner, those different tints 
an(( shades of verdpre in the woods and meads, 
the purple grwesy np^ the yellow hailve^U which 
crowned our pelds. When the earth is stripped 
of corn,.grass» ai^ leaves, potbiog is to be seen 
but a rough and rugged surface* It has no 
longer that beautiful appeairanc^ which they pro- 
duced over a vast country. The birds no longer 
sing; nothing now recals to the mind of man 
that universal joy which reigned throughout all 
animated nature. Depriyed of the pleasure 
which the melodious soligs of the birds afforded, 
he-hears little now but the murmuring. streams 
and whistling winds, constantly the same dull 
sounds; a m^^ty smell Qf plants ^nd leaves de* 
caying» s^n4 ^ colc^.damp. ai^i arj? dis4gr<eeable-<o 
the xeeJing. ;^utin tl^ qaidstof tihes^ melao**, 
.choly prospe^tJi ,|ei u^. s(iJi. pbserye« ;tbat na» 
ture iaitjifi^ly tvil^ls -the et^rx^al k^w pmsorxbed 
to her^ p£ ^/eing li^f^I at alj.tiipes^nd seasons 
of the year. W-ij^i^f ..4i'a]Ws^nigjb; the flowers 
are going; .^i^ ov^^L.wiJieo thp sgHLshines, die 
earth no Ipfiger ii{>pi;ffis;wiMi.it$ ^tual; beauty. 
Yet th^ country, stripped a^d^desMrills U is, still 
present! tx^ a.fe^lipjr.npiad .th.e iiiW|e of hap- 
piness* We c^ay ^r^cpjl^ct with gratitude to 
Heavep, thait|xMve):^el4^>,M*iob %re.pofiv.bttrfen 
Were .Q<Vf e^ i.c^^^r^ l^ri/^ rCorA:.aqd^ipIeotiful 
h^rv^t. ;((' M(it>i9Cj « tl^t; tho; orehvc)i.' At>d 

{afde^s aar^ jnow Mriipbpi^dy .biu^u |bfi JGev&om- 
ranc^xxf what |hey Jb<$t9wed ufodt t>s ^tni^y 
. snake us conteii^^to bfar itbe .nortliern bUfta 
which at present we fe^l 40 sharp. The Ifeaves^ 
are £»ilea ifOS^ thq ixm-lxfa/^si t.be. goss of ibe 
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field IS withered; dark clbiflFs' fill the sky, and 
fall in heavy rarns. Thte unthiftkin? man com* 
pfaios at this; but the wise' man beholds the 
earth' moistened with rain ^ith ^ sweet satisfac- 
tion. The dried leaves and the' faded grass are 
prepared, by the autumnal rains, to torm ma« 
nure to enrich the ground. This reflection, 
with the pleasing expectation of spring, must 
naturally excite our gratitude for the tender 
mercies of our Creator* 



LESSON CXXXV. 

TH£ WANTS OF MAN« 

nrHERE is not a creature on earth that has 
^ so many want* ai man. We come into 
the world naked, ignorant, and destitnte. Na- 
ture has not endowed us with that industry, and 
those instincts, which the beasts have -at their 
birth. Reason has been b^tdwed on us, that 
we-shbttid acquire the neeeiisary knowledge and 
:taAents. They bring with ^ihem at their birth, 
clofthesi amis,- and all tliey Want,' or they have 
those natural instincts, which, ^ by following 
l^lindly, procure it for tbem. If they require 
kakttations, they knoW how to die or build 
themi;vif they want-b^, ^cdvchritig; or cWarnge 
of clrithe)?r4hey 't^n<i^ ho¥^ lo'^in'and ^irave 
'Kbemi md get Hd ofUkei^^oM o^es ;)'»r tliey 
havo'^eneroksjthey are' 'provided wifharm^ ^o 
'/defettd tbem6efve9;^i§:th^y'kre sitfkW ^ouAd* 
ed, they know 'wheve to find plA>(>er reihedies. 
And we,' who are «o supe^^itdr-to ot^heraiiimals, 
bavie*mof^ wants, and fewer^ditoV <i^^i«J>ply« 
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tngiheff^ihap \heyi h<iv^' :B»M\p|,baxrii^g tbeir- 
instippt to ,as£\ist pur maoy l>qdil){ w%nts, wp 
inake use o^F fiur reason, in prder to. acquire 
4 knowledge^ of .the v w;orLd, and of ourselves. 
It is necessary to be active, yigilan^, at^d^l^bo^i 
rlo^s, to ptfiS6rv^j4i?3&^ PRverty, pain, .and 
vexation, and to make our fives pleas^iU and, 
h^{&y«;» J^eason ij, at.t^e sdme^tiiiiey the only 
m^ani. to l^ulpdu^;Our strong pass^ions^ and to- 
prevedt us fi^om running into excesses of plea* 
sure, wl^ich migbt.be fatal to us. ^ A few e;ca;n«^ ' 
pies n|ay x:6nvince us A^f thi$. ' If we could 
obtain, jyiJibqu^ ^ny^jirpublf,. 4^ pui; Cood,,^c. 

and .we spopld pass f lu^ liy^s in shameful .sloth,. 
Thenobl^t jpijpul^ies qf^ n^aa, \yo^l(i .V^aken 
and, grow dull. ^|^^))0]}^^ of .society Mfoul^ 
he broken, because u^e sboi^ld np longer depend 
on one another. ^Evenrcdildrea would be able 
to do wj^l^x^t the assistance of their parents, 
and ^tUl less^ , W9^\!^ ^h^X: '>^9nt it froyi others., 
AH huQiaM;! Ifi^ ypH^i^^^' agaia intp a state of 
barbarity. \y^i,l4^^j[^^. savage, <ev.ery one wo.i|ld 
live, like , t*beL,1ir«ifes, for, themselves, only. 
There would' be no. subordination, no mutual 
obligationsror good offices. It is, then, to qixjc 
wants tbait we owe the opening of our fa^i^hies, 
and ttie'pirerogatives of humapity. They awaken; 
the mind, create activity and industry, and 
make our lives more easy and pleasant' thah 
those of other animals* Our wants have made 
us sociable, rational, avd regular in our man* 
Bers; they have given rise to a multitude of 
useful arts and sciences. In general, an active 
and laborious life is beneficial and necessary to 
man. If bis faculties and powers are not exer- 
cised, be becomes a load to himself, he falls 
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gradually into a'stii^idt^gtroraiiice, into ^bss ex« 
desses, ttrfd all the vtbei f^itiUm^ fi^mi^tftem. 
Labour, th the contraiy. ^^cs- ati the 6racbhi6 
into a plcasibg ihotitAr, atfd'^^s* s6 much the 
more satisfaction and etijo^ni^dt, as it requires 
the more" imhrttryi 'r^cH6ir,* tind!6rs^2^ndiiig, 
and knowledge. — • ' -• ^^ • T * 

The Wants of chfldt^, thi* dlfrtftufe state in 
'Mrhieh they come intb thfc^worfrf,' oMigfe tbe 
parents through pitV and teii^ei^ss, to take 
care of tliert; vmiret the children, on their 
parts,^ are attached to their parehts hy a sehse 
of theiV Own T^f^esi stale anil dinger, .And sub- 
mit to be^ciidied*and TbrmidTrjrthtit inktrtlction 
and example, hoW %b mdlte a>projper use of 
their reatoh, and to r^spbct nioraiit|r. Thus 
they tmy become worthy nien, and jead a vir- 
tUoua and hapj]fy life. With such advantages, 
we may easily give up those which the animals 
appear 'to haVe over us. We require neither 
furs nor ffcaftfherS to clbtfci iiiiii^ teefh or clatws 
to defend us, tteiiher mOref ctoiini'ng or natural 
jnstiheft to proc&re tts tiedJSsarre^. We fihd, 
then, tbaft these waists are the'trn^ foiindations 
of ocir happiness, and the best meSins which 
IMVine Wisdoth and goodness couTdinake use 
of, in order t6,/iir^ct tl|e facaJficsf df man xd 
the greatest ^vaptager * •'' ''''" '***' 
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LESSOl* CX!JiXVI. fOfctY-SlXTH 

WEEIL 

If^OItElGN ASilMALS. 

|J»VERY part rf tbfc w6rM has ammals 6f h« 
-*-* bwh, knd it w for* vcfry #ise purposes that ' 
the Creator hag placed them in one eoiihtry' 
ratther than inf' another. iThe mdst remarkable. 
aHibalr ih'th^ sothheiifi eomitHe^ are the ^fe- ' 
ptent tn& eaikel.' Th^y surpass all the qua* 
dfrtoeSs fa siife. - : » i '; 

-The eleJAattf. in pSfrtijfulSit, appeirs; like a 
moving liioiknifainyiafnd Ws bone's are Hke piltars« > 
Its heiais joihecl to a vely short neck/aiid armed 
v^ith two tlusks istfong enough to tear up trees, 
oV throw thetn down; A. longer necjc could 
not su^p'brt the w^i^t of the head, nor hold it 
up. But t6' make ^ijpknds for the short neck, 
fats truhk it very long. 'He uses it as k hand 
to convey food to his mouth, without beitig 
obliged to stoop foi^ it. He moves, bends, and 
turns it alwayar, at Ms pleasure, and makes use 
of it as an otg^n of smeH; his eyes are small 
in pfopdrtion to the siire of his body, but they 
are bright and full of fire. In a state of inde- 
pendence it is neither rfanguiriai-y nor fierce, 
but df a nriid n^ure, and never makes use of 
ills weapons "but in its-owri defchce*. It seizes' 
its enemy with its ti^ubk ; Sings it like a stone 
at htm, afnd then treads him to* death. The 
elephant eats about 100 p6unds weight of grasi 
in a day ; but its body being of ah eriornlous 
Weight, it crushes -and destroys with its feet, 
more than it consumes in rood. ' ltd chitf 
enemy, and often its conqueror, is the rhino* 
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ceros, an animal very like the wild boar, that 
makes use of tbe horn which erows upon his 
nose to pierce the belly of the elephant. It re- 

J aires very little attention to perceive the wis- 
om of God io the production of the elephant. 
He has ordained that it should be horn in coun. 
Cries abounding vrith grass,, and that it should 
not becpme a burden to. the earth by multiply, 
ioir too fau* . ? . 

The camel is one of the most useful Animals 
in the east; it is admirably adapted to bear the 
greatest fatigues in the midst of ,bar,ren desai^ts 
and hurning sands; being able .^meti^les 4q 
I^ve fopr 9^ five davs.vii^'^o^V^n^ and.xeguir«- 
ing but vc^y little tood ;n prpportion to iu ^z^ 
It browses, the few plants and^ shrubs that grow 
in the de&arts;,ana when he finds none, twe 
nieasures of beans and barley serye.for a whole 
day's j^qbsistence. Besicf^s th(S hump which 
grows on its back, tbei:e. i^.^^iU a.notber singular 
r^y^ in its make: ^this is adoybl^ ^brqat;. one of. 
which reaches to t^e stomkch, ^hd the other tcr- 
x^inates iri a bag which serves. Um^aSta f^servoir 
to keep water in. It remains tHefe wuheut cor- 
rupting ; and when the animal is pressed by 
thirst, or has ox:casion to dilute it;s .dry food, it 
draws up 'into its paunch part o^^ tbi§ W4tef9 
which moistens the throat, an^^ goes i afterwards 
io.to the stQtxiach. The common ,load a camel 
will bear is fx:oni 70Q tp 8po poinds weight ; ^d 
Vcith.tbi^ bturden they, go two German, leagpes 
and an half in one hour; generally. travelling 
twelve or fifteen hours a-day. The fleshy foot 
oT the earner is made to walk on sand, whalV 
the horny hoof of the. horse would be hurt or 
burnt by it. , ^ 
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The most remarkable quadrupeds in the north, 
ern countries are the elk^ the sable, and the rein* 
deer. The first of these animals is large, strongs 
and finely shaped. Its head something resem« 
bles the mule in form, size, and colour; its 
legs are long and strong ; its hair of a light grey. 
This animal is simple, stupid, and timorous. It 
jBnds foofd every where; but it prefers bark, or 
the tender shoots of the willow, the birch, or 
the service-tree. It is extremely swift, and 
having long legs, goes a great way in a very 
short time. The sable wanders in the forests o£ 
Siberia, and is much sought on account of ifa 
beautiful fur. The hunting of this animal is 
generally the sad occupation of the wretches 
who are banished to those desarts. The rein- 
deer is an animal of a most elegant, pleasing^ 
form» very like a stag. It seeks its own food, 
which consists of moss, grass, leaves, and buds 
or shoots of trees. The northgrn nations draw 
many uses from them, as has been described in 
a former part of this work* 

What has bedi said of these foreign beasts 
may give rise to important reflections. How 
surprising the diSFerence between the elephant 
and the mite I In many parts of the world there 
are animais which could not bear the climate, 
air, food, or degree of heat they would find in 
£urope; nor can it be doubted but there are 
£ur4>peaa animals which would neither sustain 
the heat of the eastern nor the cold of the 
northern regions. 
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LESSON CXXXVII. 

VARIETY or WINDS. 

^HERE are a great variety of winds. In 
-*- some places they are fixed, and blow aU 
'ways from the same point. In others, they 
change at certain periods of time, but still by 
fixed and regular laws. At sea, between the 
tropics, and some degrees below them, there is 
a wind which lasts the Whole year without any 
considerable variation. On the north of the 
line, the wind blows towards the north-east; 
and on the south of the litic, it blows towards 
the south-east, more or less, according to the- 
position of the sun. This must be understood 
to mean the wind at open sea ; for, if islands 
or great continents are opposed to it, the di. 
rection may \\f changed to north-east. In the 
southern parts of the ocean, the wind is gene- 
rally westerly. The nearer to the coast, the 
more changeable is the wind, and still more so 
on land. The constant east wind is chiefly 
owing to the heat which the sun communicates 
to our atmosphere. 

In the Indian seas there are winds called trade- 
winds or monsoons, which blow for three or six 
months of the year from one point, a^d for tl^e 
same space of time from the contrary point. 
These winds have not yet been well accounted 
for ; but certainly we must look for the causes 
of them in the changes from heat to cold, the 
position of the sun, the nature df the soil, nae- 
teors taking fire, vapours dissolving into rain, 
and other such circumstances. There are seas 
and countries which have winds and calms pe« 
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culiar to them. In Egypt and in the Persian 
Gulph, there is, during summer, a burning 
wind, which suffocates and consumes every 
thing* 

At the Cape of Good Hope, th^re forms a 
cloud sometimes, which is called the fatal wind» 
or the ox eye: it is at first vory small, but 
visibly increases, and soon produces a furious 
tempest, which swallows up^ ships, and plunges 
them into the deep. Variable winds, which 
have no fixed direction or duration, blow over 
the greatest part oE the globe. It is true, that 
some certain winds may blow more frequently 
in one place than in another ; but it is not at any 
regular time that they either begin or end. They 
vary in proportion to the several causes which 
interrupt the equilibrium of the ai** : heat, cold, 
rain, fair weather, mountains, and even the 
straits, capes, and promontories, may contribute 
very much to interrupt their course, or change 
thetr direction. There are many other causes, 
certainly, though not yet known to us,' for the 
different modifications and turns of the wind. 
One thing particularly remarkable is, what 
happens every day, and almost in every place, 
a little before sun-rise : when the air is perfectly 
calm and serene, at the dawn of day, there 
comes a quick easterly breeze, at the approach 
of the sun, which continues some time after it 
rises. The cause of this must be, that the air 
being heated by the rising sun, rarefies, and by 
its dilating, sends the contiguous air towards 
the west; this necessarily produces an east wind 
which we cease afterwards to feel as the air 
grows warmer. tVora the same cause, the 
easterly wind must not only precede the suo 
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always in the torrid zone, bat be miich stronger 
also than in our countries, because the sun acts 
more moderately upon us than it does near the 
line. In the torrid zone, the wind blows 
constantly from east to west. A westerly wind 
is very rarely felt there. 

We may observe, that the winds are not the 
effect of chance, to which no cause can be as- 
signed. In this, as in every thing else, the 
Creator shows his wisdom and goodness. He 
has so ordained, that the winds shpuld rise from 
time to time, and that there should be but very 
seldom an absolute calm: He regulates the 
motion, force, and duration of the winds, and 
prescribes the direction in which they are to 
blow. Even their being variable is a benefit 
to us. When a long drought causes animals 
and plants to grow faint and languid, a sea-wind 
sends clouds loaded with vapours to moisten the 
ground, and revive all nature. When this is 
done there comes a dry easterly wind, to restore 
the serenity of the air, and to give us fine 
weather. The north wind clears away a great 
quantity of icy particles, and carries off the 
noxious vapours of autumn. — To the sharp 
north wind, succeeds the southerly wind, which 
fills the air with an enlivening warmth; and to 
these continual changes of the wind we owe 
our health, and the fertility of the earth. 'Who 
can make these reflections without adoring God ? 
AH the elements are at his command: at bis 
word the storms and tempests roar ; they rush 
from sea to sea, from land to land ; and at his 
command all is calm again. Should we. not, 
therefore, put our whole trust in him ? He who 
directs the winds as he pleases, will he not guide 
our ways ? WbiUt at his command all the 
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changes of the wind conabine for the good of 
his creatures, may we not believe that the vicis- 
situdes of life contribute to the real happiness 
of each individual. 



LESSON CXXXVIIL 



HUNTING. 

TtUNTING is one of the chief amusements 
•^^ of a certain order of people at this sea- 
son ; but it is to be wished they did not set sucli 
value upon it ; for the power man has over ani- 
mals, and the pleasure he takes in subduing 
them, is too often mingled with cruelty. Some- 
times, it ia true, there is a necessity that animals 
should be put to death, in order to make the 
use of them for which they were designed, or 
to prevent an increase that would be hurtful to 
ua : but even then their death ought to be made 
as easy as possible; and unfortunately this law 
prescribed by nature is little attended to by 
sport^smen. Men, in this respect, show them- 
selves more cruel tyrants than the fiercest 
beasts. Is not the way of hunting a hare or 
stag dreadful to tvery feeling heart ? Can it 
be an innocent pleasure to pursue with rage 
and fury a poor animal which flies from us in 
violent anguish, till at last, exhausted witji 
terror and fatigue, it falls and expires in horri.d 
convulsions ? Is it humanity not to be affected 
with such a sight, nor to feel compassion at it ? 
. To purchase a pleasure by the death of an in- 
nocent creature, is purchasing it too dearly. It 
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is a dangerous pleasure, if it^makes barbarity 
familiar to us. It is impossible, that the heart 
of a man, passionately fond of hunting, should 
not insensibly lose the sweet feelings of hu«>' 
inanity. Such a man soon becomes cruel and 
barbarous ; he finds pleasure in none but scenes 
of horror and destruction ; andj having ac- 
customed himself to be insensible towards ani- 
mals, he soon becomes so towards his fellow- 
creatures. Hunting does not appear to me in 
general an occupation which we can reconcile 
'with the duties we are called upon to fulfil. 
Without mentioning the loss of time, a loss in 
itself of consequence, it is certain that hunting 
dissipates too much, and fills the mind with 
ideas incompatible with serious employment. 
Gentler amusements are more proper to unbend 
and divert the mind, than those tumultuous 
pleasures which do not leave us the use of re- 
flection. Hunting must ever appear a dangerous 
employment to a moral and religious roan ; for 
ought we not to be afraid of a pleasure which 
leads to sinr. and irregularities ? How does the 
health suffer by such a violent exercise, and the 
sudden transitions from heat to cold \ What ex- 
cesses, what swearing, what cruelties are allowed! 
How are the horses, dogs, and even the men 
treated! What mischief done to the meadows 
and fields! Can all these be called trifles not 
worth attending to ? If we were wise, we should 
seek pleasures more innocent and pure, and we 
should certainly find them. Why then should 
we run after gross pleasures, which always leave 
remorse and disgust behind them ? We have 
within ourselves an abundant source of enjoy, 
ments. A number of intellectual and moral 
faculties, the culture of which may aiFord the 
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greatest satisfaction. But it is in this that the 
great knowledge o£ a Christian philosopher 
consists— -he has the art oi being happpy without 
much preparation or trouble, and particularly 
without being so at the expence o{ bis virtucr 



LESSON CXXXIX. FORTY-SEVENTH 

' WEEK. 

EVERY THING COMBINES FOR THE PRE- 
SERVATION OF THE CREATURES IN THE 
WORLD. 

T^VERY thing which the beneficent Creator 
*^ has produced upon our globe- is admirably 
connected with one another, so as to contribute 
to their muttial preservation. The earth itself, 
with its rocks, minerals, and fossils, owe their 
origin and continuance to the element!. The 
trees, plants, herbs, grass, moss, and all the 
vegetablesy draw their subsistence from the 
earth, whilst the animals, in their turn, feed 
upon the vegetables^ The, earth gives nourish* 
0)ent to the plant, the plant is. food for the in^ 
sect, the insect for the bird, the bird .for wild * 
beasts ; and, in their turn» the wild beasts be« 
come the prey of the vulture, the vulture of 
the insect, the insect of the plant, and the plant 
pf the earth. Even man, who turns all these 
things to his own use» becomes himself their 
prey. Such, is the circle in which all things 
here take their course, that all bein^^s were 
created for one another. Tygers, lynxes, bears, 
and a number of other animals, provide us 
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with furs to cover us : dogs pursue the stag and 
the baffalo, to furnish our tables : the terrier 
drives the rabbit from its deepest recesses into 
our snares: the horse, the elephant, and the 
cainei, are trained to carry burdens ; and the ox 
to draw the plough : the cow gives us milk : 
the sheep its wool : the rein-deer make the 
sledges fly over snow and. ice : the hawk serves 
us in fowling, and the hen gives us eggs : the 
cock wakes us early in the morn, and the lark 
amuses us with its song in the day-time : the 
whistling note of the black-bird is heard from 
morn to evening, and then. the melodious war- 
bling of the nightingale is charming to the ear« 
The sportive Iambs, the playful calf, the innocent 
doves, andthestately plumage of the peacock give 
pleasure to the sight : the very fish come from the 
tlepths of the ocean, and go up rivers^ in order 
ta furnish plenty of provision for men, birds^ 
and wild beasts: the silk-worm spins Jts web 
to clothe us: the bees collect with care the 
honey we find so useful : even the sea coiui* 
]}ua!ly throws upon its shores craw«fish, lob- 
sters, oysters,, and all sorts of shelUfish tor our 
use : the jack-a-lantern, pr great fly of Surinam, 
shines in the midst of darkness, to give light to 
the inhabitants of those countries. 

If we observe the different occupations of 
mankind) we shall find that they also tend to 
this same end which nature purposed. The 
sailor braves the dangers of the seas and storms, 
to convey merchandizes which do not belong 
to him, to their destined place : the ploughman 
«ows and reaps grain, of which he consumes 
but little himselh Thus, we do not live for 
ourselves only; for the wise Author of na* 
ture has so ordained, (hat all beings should be* 
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come useful to one another. Let us learn from 
thence our mutual jduties. The strong should 
assist the weak ; the informed man should assist 
with his advice those who want it; the learned 
should instruct the ignorant : indeed we should 
love our neighbour as ourselves, and thus fulfil 
the designs of the Creator. The mutual office^ 
men owe to one another have made them forin 
into societies. What divided force could not 
accomplish, is easily performed by united- 
strength. Nobody could erect a fine building 
or palace without assistance : one person alone 
could not lay ^be foundation, dig the cellars* 
make and burn the bricks, raise the walls, piit 
on the roof, make the windows, decorate the 
apartments, &c. but all this is done with ea$e 
when the different workmen assist one another. 
£ven the things which appear to us of so little 
importance, that we scarce deign to look ^t 
them, all contribute to make us happy. The 
very insects we ^o much despise are useful to 
us. May it teach us tp valAi£bgs we ought the 
goodness of our merciful Father, -ajmI to be 
sensible of our own happiness ! 



LESSON CXh. 



COMMON SALT. 



nrHE seasoning most in use, and that which 
'*■ ciiXi be the Je^st dispensed with, is com* 
IDO^ $ait. Its flavour is &o pleasing, and it has 
«uch excellent properties for di^estiop, that it 
«Qay ^e considered as o^e of the most valuable 
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gifts which nature has bestowed upon us. It 
is given to us in different ways: those who 
live near the sea receive it from thence ; they 
dig marshes on the sea-shore, which they call 
salt-marshes, ^nd plaster them with ciay : the 
. sea flows into %them when it is rough, and the 
waves high. The water that remains in the 
marshes soon evaporates with tjie heat of the 
8un, and the salt is left at bottom in great abun« 
dance. Nature also produces salt springs, 
fountains, and lakes. In order to extract the 
salt out of them, the water is boiled in great 
caldrons. In other places the salt is found in 
splid masses in the mountains. The most famous 
mines are those of Catalonia and Poland. These 
different kinds of salt are all alike as to their 
chief properties. Experience has taught us, 
that salt dissolves in the stomach and bowels ; 
that it has a power of digestion, prevents putre- 
faction, and too great a fermentation of our food. 
Por this reason it is taken inwardly to promote 
digestion, to rectify crudities in the stomach. 
and loss of appetite. It not only dissolves ihe 
phlegm, which takes away the appetite, and 
jsrevents digestion, but it is also a good stimulus 
lor the stomach, the nerves of which it gently 
irritates, and promotes all its operations. Most 
of our food would be insipid and tasteless with- 
out salt ; yet this is the least of its advantages, 
when we consider the great, use it is of to us in 
respect to health. Another circumstance in re- 
gard to salt will appear interesting to every ob- 
server of the works of nature: the smallest 
grain of common salt seems cut into eight 
angles, or' with six sides, like a die ; from 
whence most masses of this sort of salt must be 
Of a square or cubical form. In this again the 
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I>ivifie Hand is visible, which has given to sail 
an invariable form, that has been such from the 
beginning of the world, and is a very striking 
proof that it does not owe its original to a 
plind chance, but to the will of an intelligent 
S^ng. This thought is too important and too 
necessary to our peace, not to make use of 
every occasion to recollect, and impress it more 
and more upon our minds. 



LESSON CXU. 

ORIGIN OF FOUNTAINS AND SPRINGS. 

A LL the great rivers arc formed by the union 
'*^ of lesser rivers, and those owe their rise 
to the rivulets which run into them, and the 
rivulets to the springs and fountains. But from 
whence do the springs come ? Water, from- its 
height and fluidity, always fills the lower parts 
oi the surface of the earth : from whence then 
can the water come, which flows so constantly 
from the highest regions ? — In the first place, 
the rain, the snow, and, ,in. general,, all the va« 
pours which fall from the air, furnish a great 
part of the water which flows from springs ; 
consequently, rivers and springs are very rare 
in the desarts of Arabia, or in parts of Africa 
where it never rains. These waters penetrate 
into the earth, till they find beds of white clay^ 
which they cannot get through : there they ac* 
cumulate and become fountains,, or they collect 
in cavities, which afterwards overflow, and the 
water gradually gets through crevices, great and 
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•maU, biiing towards the bottom, to which its 
weigfat naturally inclines it. Thus the water 
continuallj flows, and makes itself subterraneous 
currents, with which other currents mix, and 
by their union form what i^ called a vein of 
water. In some countries, the springs do noL 
owe their origin entirely to the waters which 
fall from the atmosphere; for there are on 
several high mountains considerable springs and 
lakes, which do hot seem as if they could be 
produced entirely by saow or rain* There are 
many springs which give an equal quantity of 
water at all seasons, and even more sometimes 
in the hottest and driest weather than when 
damp and rainy. There must, of course, be 
other causes both for the rise and supply of 
springs. Many of them are produced by va- 
pours which are carried up into the atmosphere, 
and driven by the winds towards the moiintains, 
or, by the power of universal attraction, are 
drawn towaitis those great masses. The atmo- 
fphere is more or less full of watery vapours, 
/which being driven and pressed against hard and 
cold rocks, condense immediately irrto drops, 
and thus swell the springs. 

However, we must still ^Ilow that all the 
springs cannot be owing to this cause : for must 
not the Danube, the Rhine, and other great 
rivers which con>e from high mountains, dry 
up when these enormous masses in winter ar6 
covered with snow and ice. Certainly there 
must be caverns, which by a 'communication 
with the sea or lakes, contribute to form springs. 
The sea-water, having, gone through subter- 
raneous channels into these great cavities, it 
rises in vapour through a number of crevices, 
suid forms into drops, which, falling again with 
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their own weight, take sometimes quite another 
course, because water cannot always penetrate 
vrhere the vapours do. All the causes here 
pointed out contribnte more or less to the form- 
ing of springs; and there may be other causes 
unknown to us. It is true that nature is aU 
vrays simple in its operations; but this simp|i«. 
city does not consist in making use of one cause 
only for each particular effect: it consists in 
making use of, as few as possible, which does 
ttot prevent there betng always several auxiliary 
causes which concur in working the efiRsct 
which nature proposes. 



LESSON CXLII. FORTY.EIGHTH 

WEEK. 

SYSTEM OF THE UNIVERSE. 

TTlTHERTO we have only been consider- 
-XX jng ^tjig globe, which is but a speck in 
comparison ot the immense universe. Let us 
now raise our thoughts to those innumerable 
worlds, at the sight of which, this spot that we 
end millions of other creatures inhabit, will ap- 
pear as nothing. Let us-exaititne, reflect, and 
adore. The sun, which gives life to every 
thing, is almost in the centre of the system; 
and, without changing place, it turns round its 
own axis, from east to west, in twenty-seven 
-^ays and t%/elve hours. All the planets, from 
Mercury to Saturn« move round the sun in an 
oblong orbit or ellipsis. Mercury, which of 
all the globes is nearest to the sun, performs its 
revolution in near eighty-eight days, bat at so 
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small a distance from the sun* that it is generally: 
concealed in its rays, so as to be invisible to us. 
Venus describes a larger ellipsis, and finishes 
her course in little more than 224 days. The 
earth requires a year to perform its revolution ; 
and. in this annual journey it is aiteoded by the 
jnoon. Mars finishes his course in 687 aays ; 
•Jupiter, with his four* moons, in twelve years* 
or thereabouts; Saturn moves with his five 
satellites, round the solar circle, in the space of 
thirty years. And the Georgium Sidus, with 
iiis two satellites (already discovered, and it is 
probable he has many ipore) which, of all the 
.planets known to us, is furthest from the sun, 
m about eighty* two years. But is it possible 
that the sun, which we daily behold traversing 
the sky in twelve houris, should remain fixed in 
the centre of the world? Do we not in the 
morning see it in the east, and in the evening 
in the west ? Could the earth move round the 
sun without our perceiving it ? This objectioa» 
founded on the illusion of our senses, is of no 
weight. Do we perceive the motion of a boat, 
in sailing upon the xiver ? and, when we are in 
a boat or carriage^ does it not seem as if every 
thing round us moved, and as if all the objeqts 
. went back out of their places, though in reality 
*lhey never move? However our senses may .be 
deceived in this respect, our reason forces w 
to acknowledge the truth and wisdom of the 
system which supports the motion of the earth. 
Nature always acts in the shortest, easiest, and 
simplest ways^. B-y the single revolution of the 
earth round the sun, w^ can account for the 
different appearances of the. planets,, their pe- 
riodical motions, their situations, their direct and 
their r^trogade motions.. And is it^ not much 
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more natural and easy, that the earth should turn 
round its axis in twenty-four hours, than that 
sQch great bodies as the sun and planets should 
move round the earth in that space of time? 
One undeniable proof of the sun, and not the 
earth, being in the centre of the world,, is, 
that the motions and distances of the planets 
depend upon the sun, and not upon the earth. 

These reflections on the system of the universe 
are calculated to give us the highest idea of our 
adorable Creator, and to make us sensible of our 
own insignificance. 



LESSON CXLIII. 

GREATNESS OF GOD EVEN IN THE SMALL- 
« EST THINGS. 

TXTHOEVER loves to contemplate the works 
^^ of God, will trace him not only in 
those imniense globes which compose the sys* 
tern of. the universe, but also m the little 
vrorlds of insects, plants, and metals. He will 
acknowledge and adore Divine Wisdom as 
much in the spider's web as in the power of 
gravitation which attracts the earth towards the 
sun. These researches are now the easier, as the u^e 

' of microscopes discovers to us new scenes and 
new worlds, in which we behold, in miniature, 
all that can excite our admiraiion. Let us, in 
the first place, observe the mosses, and the grass, 

. which are produced in such abundance. Of how 

. many fine threads and little particles are those 
plants composed ! What variety in their forms 

. and shapes I Who could count all their sorts 
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and kinds ? Think of the tnoititude of Utile 
parfs which any one is composed of and iniQ 
which it may be divided. If an hexagpn, ^ 
the size oi an inch, contains some millions ^f 
visible particles, who could calculate the parts 
of which a mountain must be composed? If 
thousands of particles of water may be suspended 
on the point of a needle, how many must there 
be in a fountain ! how many in the rivers and 
seas! and if a grain of sand contains several 
thousands of particles of ^ir, how many must 
there be in the human body ! If we pass next 
to the animated creation, the scene will in a 
manner extend to infinity. In the summer- 
time the air swarms with living creatures. Each 
drop of water .is a little world ifihabited, and 
each leaf olf a tree is a colony of insects. We 
see, the vast number of flies, ^nats, and other 
insects, which collect together in a very small 
space ; what prodigious shoals must there be in 
proportion oyer the whoJe earth, and in the 
immense expanse of the atmosphere ! Does not 
the power ot the Creator strike us with astonish- 
ment, when we reflect on the rouititode of parts 
of which these' little creatures are composed, 
whose existence is scarce knowii ? If we could 
not at any time prove it by experiments, should 
we imagine that there were animals a thousand 
times less than a grain of saiKi, with organs of 
nutrition^ motion, &c. There are shelUfish so 
small, that even through a microscope they 
scarce appear ^ krge as a graia of barley ; and 
yet they are living animals, with very bard 
h6uses, in which they are different apartments. 
How extreme^ small is a mite, and* yet this 
almost imperceptible atom, when seen through 
a mkroscope, is a bairy aitim^l, perfect in all . 
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its limbs, of a regular form, full of life and 
sensibility, and provided with all the necessary 
organs. Although this anioial is scarcely visible 
to us, it has many parts still smaller. One cir- 
cumstance particularly admirable is, that the 
glasses which discover so many defects in the 
best finished works of man, show us nothing in 
these microscopic objects but regularity and 
perfection. How inconceivably fine and tenuous 
are the spider's threads! It has been calculated, 
that 36,000 of them would only make the thick- 
ness of common sewing siik. How must this 
strike the mind with astonishment ! But could 
we magnify, a mite to appear as large as a grain 
of barley, what wonders might we not then 
discover ? Even then we should not be able to 
see to the end, for the niore we contemplate 
the works of God, the more will the miracl#f 
of bis power multiply in our sight. 



LESSON CXLIV. 

REFLECTIONS ON SNOW. 

DURING winter the ground is often covered 
with snow : every body sees it fall, but 
very few take the trouble to enquire into its na- 
ture and use. Such is our inattention to ob- 
jects which we have daily before us, that those 
things most worth attending to are often what 
we least value. Let us learn to be wiser, and 
employ some moments in reflecting upon snow. 
It is formed of very light vapours, which con« 
geai in the atmosphere, and fall again in Hakes 
SQore or less thick, in our climates the snow 
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is pretty large; but travellers assert, that m 
Lapland it is someiitnes so small that it is like 
a fine dry dust. This certainly proceeds From 
the great cold of those countries. We observe^ 
that the flakes are larger with us in proportion 
as the cold is more moderate, and they become 
smaller when it freezes hard. The little flakei 
of snow are generally like hexagon stars; but 
there are some of eight angles, others of ten, 
and some of an irregular shape. The best way 
of examining them is to receive the snow on 
white paper. But there has not hith.erto been 
any satisfactory cause given for the variety of 
forms. As to the whiteness of this meteor it is 
not difficult to explain. Snow is very thin and 
light, consequently it has a great many patts^ 
which are full of air; It is besides composed 
of parts more or less close and compact : such 
a substance does not admit the rays of the sun 
or absorb them ; on the contrary, it reflects 
them very strongly, which makes it appear 
white to us.^ Snow newly fallen is twenty-iour 
times lighter than water. If twenty-four rnea* 
sures of snow were melted, they would produce 
but one of water. Spow is not frozen water, 
but only frozen vapours. It "evaporates con- 
isiderably, which the most intense cold cannot 
prevenX. It has been doubted whether it snowed 
at sea ; but those who have gone voyages in the 
winter on the northern seas assure us they 
bave had a great deal of snow there. It is 
known that the high mountains are never eil* 
tirely- free from snow. The air being much 
warmer ia the plains than on heights, it may 
lain with us while it snows. heaviiy on high 
mountains. Snow. is of. use in several- .ways. 
As. the. winter, cold. ia mucb. more fauriful to 
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vegetables than to animals* the plants would 
perish if they were not preserved by some co- 
vering ; therefore it is wisely ordered, that the 
rain, which in summer cools and revives the 
plants, should in winter fall in the form of soft 
wool, to cover the vegetables, and to guard 
them from the inclemency of frost and winds. 
The snow has a degree of warmth in it; but 
not^oo much, so as to choak the grain. As, 
like all other vapours, it contains diSerent salts, 
which it leaves in the ground when it melts, 
this much enriches the earth* The melted snow 
not only moistens the earth, but washes every 
thing hurtful away from the winter seeds and 
plants. What remains of the, snow-water helps 
to fill up the springs and rivers which had dl- 
ininished during the winter. 

These reflections may convince us, that winter 
has its advantages, and is not so melancholy a 
season as many imagine. Let us look up with 
joy and gratitude towards that beneficent Being 
vrno causes blessings to flow even from the 
clouds of snow upon the earth. 



LESSON CXLV. FORTY-NINTH WEEK. 



SLEEP OF ANIMALS DURING- WINTER. 

'T^HERE are many animals during winter 
'*- which continue in a state of inactivity or 
sleep. This is the case with the snails, the 
ants, flies, spiders, caterpillars, frogs, lizards, 
and serpents. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the ants lay up provisions fpr the whole winter : 
they lay up a store For auUimn* but the ieacc 
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frost benumbs theai» and they remaia in tbat 
state till the return of spring. Great part of 
what they collect in summer, with so much 
care, is not for their subsistence only, they use 
it as materials to build their habitations. Ttere 
are also many birds, which, when food begins to 
fail, hide themselves uader ground, or in caves, 
t0 sleep all the winter. The shore- swallows 
hide under ground, the wall- swallows in the 
hollows of trees, or old buildings, and the com- 
mon swallows go to the end of ponds, and 
fasten themselves in pairs to some reeds, where 
they remain lifeless and motionless till they are 
revived by the return of fine weather. There 
are also some beasts which bury themselves in 
the ground at the end of summer. The most 
remarkable of them is the mountain rat, which 
generally makes its abode in the Alps. Though 
It loves to be on the highest mountains, in the 
region of ice and snow, it is sooner benumbed 
with cold than aoy other adimal ; for which 
reason Jt retires in autumn ioco its subterraneous 
lodging to remain there till spring. Theic^ 
winter*residence has two branches both termi- 
nating in a place without any opening. One 
of these two wings go sloping underneath 
their dwelling-place; where they leave their 
excrement, which the wet carries away. The 
other wing is the highest, and- is their place of 
going in and coming out. They make no provision 
for winter, as it would be useless to them ; but 
before they enter they each prepare themselves 
a bed of moss and hay ; and then, having closed 
the entrance into their houses, they compose 
themselves to sleep. > As long as this state of in- 
sensibility lasts they live without eating. At the 
begiiming of urinter they «re so fat tbat some 
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of them weigh twenty pounds ; and by degrees 
they fall away, and are very thin in spring. It 
16 said, that as soon as these animals begin to 
feel the cold, they go to some spring, and drink 
copiously for a long tiioe, till what they dis- 
charge is as clear, and as pure as when they 
drank it. A natural instinct prompts them to 
it, in order to prevent the corruption which the 
accumulated matter in their stomachs might oc- 
casion during their long sleep. When these 
rats are discovered in their retreats, they are 
found rolled up round, and sunk into the hay. 
Their nose is laid on their beily, that they may 
not breathe a damp air. During their torpid 
state, they are carried away without being awak- 
ened, and they may even be killed without ap- 
pearing to feel it. There is another sort of rats, 
whose sleep is equally long and sound as^ these, 
and are therefore called the sleepers. 

The bears eat more at the beginning of winter, 
which enables them to bear their abstinence 
during their winter's repose. The badgers pre- 
pare for their retreat into their burrows in the 
same manner. The instinct of these and many 
other animals, teaches them thus to dispense 
with food fiM" a considerable time. In their 
peaceable rttreats, . they know not what want, 
hunger, or cold is ; they know no season but 
summer. But all animals do not sleep thus tn 
winter : it is only those which, with the severe 
cold, can also support an abstinence of several 
months. If winter was to come upon them 
unprepared, and that suddenly, weakened ami 
benumbed with want of food and th*e cold air, 
they would still survive it, the only thing we 
could wonder at woutd be the strength of their 
constitution. B'ut as they know how to prepare 
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in time for their sleep, with niu(^ care and pre- 
caution, it Riust be imputed to a wonderful in- 
stinct bestowed upon them by the universal 
Creator. 



LESSON CXLVL 



THE USE OF WOOD. 



HOWEVER great and numerous the ad- 
vantages we derive from every part of a 
tree, yet there is none to be compared to the 
use we make of the wood itself. It grows in 
.great abundance, and answers every purpose 
.we wish. * It is soft enough to take any form 
we please ; and hard enough to keep that which 
is once given to it ; and as it is easily sawed, 
bent, and polished, it furnishes us with many 
utensils, conveniences, and ornaments. It is 
true, that nature furnishes a great quantity of 
Jieavy compact bodies ; yet we have wants still 
more indispensable, which we c«uld scarce 
supply without solid thick wood. We have 
'Stones' and marble, of which we make many 
.uses ; but it is such labour to get them out of 
their quarries, to convey them to any distance, 
or to work them, that it is very expensive; 
: whereas we may make use of the largest trees, 
• with very Jittle trouble or e;cpence in. compa- 
.rPson. By sinking into the ground wooden piles 
of sixty or ninety feet long, a sure foundation 
is made for walls, even in loose sand or mud, 
, which would otherwise fall in. These piles, 
strongly driven^ down* and made firm, form a 
forest immovable, and sometimes' incorrupt- 
ible, in thi; ground or water, able to sustainMhe 
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largest and heaviest buildings. It is wood or 
timber that supports the brick-work, and weight 
of tiles and lead of which the roofs of our 
houses are composed. Wood is also a preset* 
vative of life, as in many places it is our chief 
fuel. The Ion? winter nights, the cold fogs, 
and the north wind, would freeze our blood, if 
we were deprived of the comfortable warmth 
of fires. How necessary therefore is fuel to us! 
Was it not for the wisest purposes that the 
Creator of the world covered one half of the 
sarface df our globe with wood, and yet are we 
not apt to forget this ? Do we always consider 
as a favour the many uses it is of to us ? Are 
we sensible how much it contributes to our 
welfare ? Or because these blessings are too 
common, do we therefore think them of less 
importance ? It is true, it is easier to acquire 
wood than gold or diamonds; but, is4t there- 
fore less a peculiar blessing of Providence ? Is 
it not the plenty of wood, and the -ease with 
which we acquire it, that ought so much the 
more to excite our gratitude, and lead us to 
bless the Creator of this invaluable gift, the 
measure of which, is so well proportioned to 
our wants ? Such reflections would prove con- 
stant subjects, for thanksgiving, if we accustomed 
•ourselves to this pleasing, though serious turn 
of mind. Particularly at this season we are fur- 
nished with many occasions to bless God for 
the mercies he grants to us, and which we ought 
never to forget. 
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LESSON CXLVII. 

AN EXHORTATION TO REMEMBER THE 
POOR AT THE SEASON OF WINTER. 

npHOSE who are quietly sitting in conve- 
-^ nient cheerful houses^ and who hear the 
whistling of the sharp north wind, let them re- 
flect on their unhappy fellow-creatures, many 
of whom are sufferijig the utnost severity of 
poverty and cold* '* Happy those who at this- 
«* season have a house to shelter them« clothes 
*« to cover them, bread and the fruit of the 
'* vine to refresh theni» with a bed of down on 
•* which they may repose and yield to pleasing 
** dreams. But there are some poor persons 
«* without even the necessaries of life ! without 
.*< shelter^ without clothes, often stretched upon 
** a bed of pain, and too rapdest to proclaim 
" their wants.*' We ought all to be touched 
with the misery of this order of people. Hpw 
loaiiy poor creatures distressed with cold and 
hunger P How many old people with scarce any 
thing to cover them J How many sicfk are there 
without food or nourishment, lying on straw, in 
miserable huts, where the wind, the cold, and 
the snow penetrate ! Winter renders benevo- 
ience to the poor more necessary, because it in- 
creases their wants* Is it not the time in which 
nature itself is poor ? and is it not adding double 
value to our benefactions to bestow tkem sea* 
sonably ? If we have been enriched with the 
summer and autumn fruits, was it not with the 
intention that we should share them with our 
fellow-creatures, now when nature is at rest ! 
The more the cold increases, the more disposed 
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we should be to relieve the necessitous ; to pour 
into the bosom of poverty all we can spare* 
What other end could Providence propose in 
the unequal division of earthly riches, were it 
not to excite beneficence in the wealthy, by the 
affecting scenes of the miseries of the poor. Let 
us therefore have compassion on our fellows- 
creatures, and not let them sufier more than 
even the brutes. It is our duty to soften their 
evilst and Providence permits us to have a 
share in this honour* It is Our duty to clothe^ 
to feed, and to comfort them. Nobody is so 
poor, but that they may do some good. Let us 
enjoy the sweetest satisfaction that a noble mind 
can feel ; by relieving the wants of others ; by 
softening and lessening their weight of adver* 
sity. How easy is it to do this ! We need only 
retract a few of Our expences in dress and plea- 
sures. How fit an oiFering would it be to vir« 
tue, were our benevolence to be attended by a 
conquest over our passions, in retrenching the 
indulgence of luxury and vanity, in order t* 
bestow our charity on the poor i 



LESSON CXLVIII. FIFTIETH WEEK. 

JiATURE IS A LESSON FOR THE HEART. 

XX^Egain, in every respect^ by studying na-^ 
^^ ture; and it may with reason be called^ 
a school for the be^rt,^ since it clearly instructs 
us in our duty towards our Maker and our 
neighbour. C^n any thing inspire us with more 
profound veneration towards God, than the re^ 
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fleciiDQ tbat it is He wto bte formed our globe 
irom notWng, and his Altnigbty Hand also ttoi 
coniineB tfae sud within its otb^ and the s^ 
within its bounds 7 Can We haknbte ourselves td^ 
itmch before that Being who created innoiner. 
able worlds which roll d^er our heads? What 
are we in comparison to those imhiense globes, 
and how little toust this earth in M its ^tay 
appear, When considert^ iti tb^ light i Mlist 
We not shudder at the very tbottght of ofiend- 
icg Him, whose boundless power We e^ery 
moment see. proofs of, and wiio« w^th a single 
glance, can destroy or make us wretched ? But 
the contemplation of nature is alto highly cal« 
Isolated to fill us with love and gfatitudb to« 
wards its Author. All iMture loualy proclaims 
this comfortable truth, that God is Ibte. It was 
love which induced him to et-elate the world, 
and to communicate to other beings the felicity 
which he himself enjoys* Fbr this purpose, he 
ereiated the universe, atidam inniimeraMe muU 
titudeof creatures^ that all of them^ from the 
angel to4he wo#m, sbl^uld-fe^l,' each according 
to its nature and capacity, the effects of Divine 
Goodness. Is there.a^iiiigle creature, which 
does not furnish proofs oi his immense good- 
nesf? Bait, if we; reflect, on onrsejvcs, how 
fnany may we not find ? The Creator has en- 
dowed us witb reason, to enjoy bis blessings, 
and to acknowledge this love with which he 
honours us. xlta^hatb given tis^doriiitiiOff ovet 
the animals, t& make theta ft^iWervient 'to our 
wants aftd cottveftieffc^. Itis fortis tb&t the 
earth prodoees- f^ait in saeh abtihdliReei So 
many blessings' daily *t»JDycdi t<* Which we owe 
the co!itif^tta0ce <^f eUf- e7ti^ten6^: aiAdt4iediS4 
interested regard of this- great Being» who can 
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i^ieive ho r^tuiili from \k% ereatirres, otigbt t(^ 
excite in us the most gratejftil love for otif 
bountiful Cr^at6r f wh6 fhakdlt bis stin to rise 
xm the evil and on the good, aiM sendetb tailA. 
^ftt th^ just and on the unjust. 



LESSON eXLIX. 

V 

THE VERY THINGS WHICH APPEAR HURT* 
rUL MAY BE FOR OUR BENEFIT. 

•IpHE evils we sometime^s "taett with enhan^b 
-*• the Value of our btessiti^, as colours ate 
relieved and set oif fay shade. ' If there was no 
winter, should we be as sensible as we are of 
the charts of spring? Shotild we know the 
value of health without sickness, the sweets of 
repose without labour, the peace and consola. 
lion of a good conscience, if we had never been 
tried and tempted ? The more obstacles there 
are to our happiness, the greater our joy when 
we ^iirmount them. The heavier our misfor- 
tunes ate, the more happy we feel When de- 
livered from them. If all cor days were pros- 
|>erous, we should give ourselves up to luxury, 
pride, and ambition. If we were never pressed 
to it by necessity, nobody would take the 
trouble to be active or laborious in business : 
nobody would make use of their talents, or 
cultivate their minds ; nor would they be ani- 
mated with 2eal for the public good. If we 
were never liable to danger, how should we be- 
come prudent, or learn compassion ? If we had 
no evils to fear, how easily should we be in- 

Pr 
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toxicated with happiaess, and forget our grati* 
itude to God, charity towarda our neighbour* 
and all our duties in general J Are not then 
{bete virtues, those blessings of the souU pie« 
ferabie to a constant train ofpleasing sensationsi, 
which would also become dull and insipid to os 
by possession. He who reposes always in the 
lap of felicky, soon grows negligent of doing 

J{ood, and is incapable of any great action ; but 
et him feel the strokes of adversity, and he will 
recover his wisdom, activity, and virtue. How 
unjust and inconsistent are the desires of mani 
They wish' to live quiet, contented, and happy, 
and they object to the means which lead to it. 
In the heat, of summer we sish forxoolness; 
and yet we are displeased when we sec the 
"'ouds collect which are to x)btain ihis foxiis. 
hunder-storms purify ibe air, and make the 
arth fruitful ; y^fit w£ complain that the flashes 
>f lightning terrify us. We acknowledge the 
use of coals, minerals, and baths, but we do 
not like earthquakes. We wish that there should 
be no infectious or .epidemical disorders, and 
yet we complain of the storms which prevent 
the air £rom corrupting. We love to be at* 
tended by servants, ana yet we wish there was 
no poverty or inequality of. situations. In a 
«yord, we wish in most things for the end with- 
out the means. Let us . acknowledge the wise 
and beneficent designs, ^f God, even when he 
permits frequent alternatives in our lives, from 
joy to sorrow, from happiness to misery. He 
is our Father, whose goodness we ought to be 
convinced of, even when he thinks proper to 
chasten us ! We are in a world subject by na* 
ture to revolutions, and have often experienced^ 
in the course of our lives, that what oax igno- 
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ranee made us consider as an <vi1, ha^ in 
reality proved a happiness to us. Let us thea 
receive with calm resignation the evils 'with 
which we arc aflflicted : they will only appear 
terrible at first ; the longer we are used to them, 
the more supportable we shall find them, and 
the more we shall feel their salutary effects. We 
shall at length be convinced, that without these 
afflictions, which we now lament, we should 
never obtain the happiness designed for u& heie^ 
after. 



LESSON CL. 

INCIDBN.TAL KEVOLUTIONS OF OUR 

GLOBE. 

NATURE every day producet of itself changes ' 
on the surface of the earth which afiect 
the whole globe. Many ancient monuments 
prove, that its surface in several places sinks 
dowamore or less ; sometimes quicker, some- 
times slower. The wall built by the Romans 
i^ Scotland, in the second century, which went 
across the whole kingdom, .from sea to sea, is 
at present almost entirely under ground;. and 
there ar« remains of it every day still discovered* 
The mountains are exposed to the same over- 
throlv, occasioned either by the nature of the 
ground, the waters which undermine and sap 
tfaetm, or bjr subterraneous fires*. But when 
•ome parts of the globe sink down, there are 
others, on the contrary, which rise up. A fer- 
tile valley, at the end of another century, may 
be converted into a m^rsh, wbere pi«y» tArf, 
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and other subatances, form beds one over ano* 
then Lakes aj>d gulpha turn into land. In 
Itagnant water. tl»!ere giowa a quajntity of rushes, 
9ea«wecd, and other piaots. The animal and 
vegetable substances, by .corrupting in it, gra- 
dually form a sort of mud and roouU; and ihe 
bottom at last rises so high, thai ivbat was fes* 
saerly water becomes dry land. The subter?* 
raneotts fires also produce great changes on our 
globe, which are called earthquakes. These 
violent shocks and convulsions occasion gceat 
devastation, and considei^able alterations on the 
surface of our planet. The outer coat of the 
earth breaks in different places, sinks in on one 
side, and rises up on the other; The tea also 
p^rtake^s of those commotions; and th^ most 
vensibre effect that appears fr6m then! are the 
new islands which rise up. They are produced 
fcy the. bottoQi of the aea being raised up ; cor 
tbey. are compcNied of pumice stones, of cal« 
ciAM rocks, or .cihfr substances thrown oat 
iwrn some volcajoo. 

,UistQry isi^priss .us^ ih^t Ky eaclhquafees^ 
iduch . smfateFFanjDOUfl iircs oocasiostod, whote 
tttits .have. l)een : swallowed ap^ andi sunk sixty 
Stet under giooaodi; so tl)iiA aifusrwavda the earth 
iMhich covered theon wa& sawed 9nd cultivaled. 
Sevecal of the al^saiiofisipsoduced oa oiu: gk>be 
ha^ME been caoaed by the undermining of waters. 
The cowBse^ of wares is often 4i\mntaL Brntla 
the haaks chaD^ their place. Soaietimea %h^ 
•ea. retires, and leaves whols Gon^ent^dby, 
Jihioh used to be its bed. SoineitmeB it otot* 
MOWS Jand»^ md coven whole countriesw* . King* 
w«s that wese IbmeMy cioss to the sea, aic 
^ pire^cnL ncmowd taaiCDsat dbtance fjEoon k* 
Ane anchors, the grc«'fron rings to moor ves- 
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sels, and the wrecks of ships found upon tjfioun* 
tains, in marshes, a^d at a great distance ironk 
the ocean, prove heyiomd a doubt, that xiikny 
places which are now firm land were iovmerlf 
.covered by ihc sea. There is every reason to 
^filieve, thai i^ngland was forsierly joined to 
France : the feeds of the earth and scone,^ which 
are the same on hath sides of Calais, and ihe 
sliaUowness of thai straaK), seem to prove h» 
Counhries heaser the pole are liable to greaft 
change by the severity of cold. Inaut-ami^ the 
water psnetsales through a multitude of little 
cilices iato therociks and mountains. It fi^eezes 
there in whiter, and the ice diUtiag and b«irst- 
ing causes great havoc^k* From henoe we may 
leatPfi, that aHl thiass here are are subject t(» con^ 
jtant vicidsiiudfis. In ail this, bow evidently 
4ioes .the wisdom, pow«r» aad goodness of the 
Greiaor shine Comb J 



LESSON CLI. FIFTY.FIRST WEEK; 

OF THE CtpTHiNG PROVIDED FOR US BY 

PROVIDENCE. 

n^HE goodness of Providence appears even 
"*- in our clothing. How many animals be- 
^ow upon us their skins, their hair, and their 
f»r, for this purpose. The sheep alone, with it^ 
wool, furnishes the most necessary part of our 
dress ; and it is to the valuable labour of a worm 
ihat we owe our silks. How many plants also 
do we find of use in this respect ! Hemp and 
flax furnish us with linen, and many different 
» P4 
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textures are fonned of cotton ; but even those 
vast vstores of nature would be insufficiene, if 
.God had not endowed man with industry, and 
with an inexhaustible fund of invention* to 
contrive and prepare clothing of many sorta. 
When we reflect on all the preparations for 
making Jinen, we sliali find bow many hands 
are necessary for a few yards only. Letus not 
tfaen be vain of .our dress» as we must have re- 
course for it, not only to the animals most con- 
temptible in our eyes* but also to the rank of 
people our pride disdains the most« But why 
Jbas the Creator obliged us to provide ourselves 
with clothing, while every animal receives 
theirs directly from nature ? We may answer 
this question by saying, that it is for our good. 
It is, on the one hand, useful to our healthy 
.and, on the other, adapted to our way of life. 
We may, by these means, suit our dress to. the 
different seasons of the year, the climate we live 
in, the situation and profession we have chosen. 
Our clothes promote insensible perspiration, so 
essential to the preservation of life. The ne- 
cessity of obtaining them for ourselves exercises 
the human mind, and has given rise to the in- 
vention of many arts. And, the labour it re- 
quires furnishes subsistence for a number of 
persons. We have, therefore, great reason to 
be content with this plan of Providence : let us 
only take care not to frustrate the designs pro* 
posed by it. A good mstn ought never to glory 
m the outward ornaments of his body, but ra« 
, ther in the inward qualities of his mind« Pride 
assumes many different forms* It glories in- 
wardly in the most trifling advantages. And, 
.in regajd to the outside, some show their pride 
under the splendour of silks, gold, and jewels^ 
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whilst others hide and nourish it under^fags. 
The good man will equally avoid either ^x* 
treme. 



LESSON CXLIL 



THE POLAR STAR. 
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ONE of the northern constellations are 
more remarl&able than that which is nearest 
to the arctic pole, and is called the Lesser Bear* 
The extremity of its tail irs but two degrees frohi 
the pole» and for that reason it is called the 
Polar Star* It is easily distinguished from^the 
atars which appear to.beioear it, because its 
position is so little varied^ .It turns round the 
pole, but its motion ia so. slowt and the circlq 
it describes so SB)all» that it ia scarcely percep« 
tible. As it is therefore visible always in tne 
same-point of the sky^ il is a $ure guide to the 
•manner, particularly in the open seas. Before 
the discovery. of the compass, ^h^.satlois had 
no surer guide than the'^folaf atar; and even at 
this time, when, the sky is secene, they may on 
roany occasions bettier depend upon it than on 
the magnet. This reflection naturally ieads> us 
to admire the goodness of God,, who, by the 
situation and course of the stars, has given us 
such a sure knowledge of times, places, and the 
difierent .points, of the sky. An ^stronomec, 
though in an /Unknown country,' can tell by the 
stars exactly where he is. He can know the 
indnth, the day^ and hoUr» as certainly as if he 
Imd consulted the best wattrb. If, for exatiiple» 
we only observe that the /surs ooine evecy day 
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four ^Jhutes sooner to the place where thcj 
•wire the day before, we consequently know 
that this niakeg two hours in each. month. Thus, 
the star which we see this night, at ten o'clock, 
in a certain part of the sky, we shall see it again, 
on the same day of next ooonUi, aleight o'clock, 
if we observe it from the same place we are 
now in. The star which i$ n.QW at midnight to 
be seen over our beads, will a year hence be in 
the same spot. 

Let us here acknowledge Godfs tender mer- 
cies towards all the world* How much those 
would deserve pity who have neither clocks 
nor geographical maps, if they could not supply 
the want oi them by ih^ cAservation of the stars* 
If we put ourselves in the pbceof those peq^k, 
these reflections eimnot^ppear iiyditferent to u%; 
for we must by5 devoid of aU feelings or h^^' 
ntanity, if objects which do-not indeed dsrectiy 
concern us, but which interest so many of our 
fellow-creatuves, sbooid ai^eav unworthy our 
attention. Let f« look up with gratitude to- 
'i«#rds the Cvekitar of. 8iU tbiiiffe. The use that 
she stars ara of, sn lk|is respect to ii>ankind, n 
4:enainly oneof the feast advantages which re:- 
sult from the oxisteiife'of those hevrenly bodies : 
and yet this advantage alone merits our praise 
and thanksgiving. 



J-ESSON CtHJ, FirTY.SECQND WEEK. 

I 

COMPARISON OF MXN AND ANlMAi^S. 

MAN chiefly resembles animals in respect to 
niatterv. We^have, like them, life and 



ganized bodies, whicb^srs produced by propaga- 
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tion ^ni birfch, a^nd supported by (ood. ^e »h(jl 
they haveaisp c^Ukc aDinial spirits, powers totat^l- 
the difiPerent ftii^ctions assigned lo us, contrary 
motions, the free exercise of our Hmbs, seiises^ 
8enSi9ktiont imaginalioin, and memory. We are 
eqjually liable to ihose general bodily accidents 
wbjichibe obaio of thiags, the laws of motion, 
sljie cpnstructiOia and organization of our bodies, 
x9Uftt aecesflai^ily occasiom. 

In respect to the happiness resulting from 
«^osq%l ptea&ures, aatmab have many advan* 
19^ over us* They do not require the clothes^ 
4ciCea(>e, and conveQijeiaces w^e want ; nor are 
ihney obliiged jto iBYeni, to learp, and exercise 
ttl^ aria necessary fo« these purposes. At their 
iMvtb tbey bring with them every thing they 
^^iKt, or .an least b^ve only to. follow, the isLstincjt 
^irlmh is innale in them, to obtain all that can 
Ji^keihen^ba^y. This instinct never deceives 
tbem : it is a constant, sure guide : and as soon 
^s their appetttes are satisfied, they are perfectly 
comeat, th^ desire np more. In all these cir* 
fCMiOsiaaioes they, have .the adstaiztage ormaii^ 
.who jA^sl teAeat, invent* JaboMir« exercise, and 
receive instructions, or he would remain in 
perpetual childhood^ a^jj .could scarce procure 
himself the necessaries of life. His instinct and 
passions are nol sure gpides te him. He would 
be wretched were he to give way to them. 
Rea$Qq alone^.s^nd ijs ijopse^jpepCfis,, XfiA^ the 
essential diSe/ehce between him and the brutes; 
tt '.suppUei' all' deficiencies; tand^ in other, i^^ 
^fociBt gi^ a superiority to which they can 
i^ever ttsatn. By ineaas of this faculty^ lie ob« 
tains: every atoessary coni^enience, and molti- 
fdiel the pleasures ii stnse: it eanobki^ tbeai, 
and makes them so much the more sensibly en^ 
/ 
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joyed» as be can render his desires subservient 
tx> reason : bis soul is capable of pleasures en* 
tirely unknown to animals : pleasures which 
spring from wisdom, science, order, religion^ 
and virtue, and whieb infinitely surpass all 
those of which the senses are the ovgams. He 
makes continually new diseoreries, acquires 
further lights, and: makes boundless progress 
in the road to perfection and happiness ; where- 
as the beasts are always confined within their 
narrow limits, never invent or improve, nor 
ever rise above other animals of their species. 
It is reason alone that gives us the superiority 
over the brute, and it is in this that the excel- 
lence of human nature mostly consists. To 
make use of our reason in order to ennoble the 
pleasures of sense, and to enjoy more^ and more 
those that are intellectual, so aa to improve 
daily in wisdom and virtue* this is what dfs^ 
linguishes man : this is the end for which he 
was created* Let it then be our constant study 
10 answer this purpose; for we can only be 
happy- in proportion Bg we follow that which, 
reason points out to .us as useful and rights 



LESSON CLIV. 

rN STABILITY OF EARTHLY THINGS^ 

THERE is nothing iii siaiture that is not 
liable to ehango* Every- tbiRg is nncem 
4atn and frail. The most solid bodies are not so 
impenetrable,^ nor their parts so closely united, 
as to preserve them fson^ dissolntipn^ Eack 
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«f>article of matter insensibly changes ifs {arm. 
How many changes has each of our bodies iih* 
dergone since its formation in our mother^s I 
womb? Every year it has lost something o£ 
what made a part of itself, and has acquired 
new parts drawn from the mineral, vegetable, 
and minimal substances; Every thing on earth 
increases and decreases by turns; but with this 
difference, that the changes do not operate so 
quickly in some bodies as in others. The ce- 
lestial globes appear to be still the same as at the 
moment of their creation ; and they are perhapg' 
the most invariable of all bodies. Xhose, how- 
cver> who have observed th<:m with attention, 
perceive that some stars have disappeared, and 
that 4he sun has spots which change, and 
ihus they prove that it is not constantly the 
game. Its motion also makes it liable to varia* 
tion : and though it is never extinguished, it has 
been obscured by fogs, clouds, and even by 
jnternal revolutions. This is all we can know 
of it at the immeasurable distance that it is from 
us. How many other external ^s well as in« 
iernal changes we should discover, were we 
nearer^ If we are still more struck with the 
instability of earthly things, it is because they 
are within our view. How frail are these! 
and how liable to change ! Each object conti* 
nues to Ipok like itself, ^nd yet how diSerent 
in xeality is it from what it was ! We daily be«- 
hold .things taking new forms : some growing, 
others diminishing and perishing. This year, 
which in a few days will be at an end, anords 
undeniable proofs pf it. In each person's own 
little circJe, they must have experienced naany 
xevoluiions. Several of those we had known 
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for many years a?e no ihoffe : niatiy whom w^e 
, have seen rich are b^cbn^e poor, er at least ai* 
but in an indifferent sit^atibir. If We dx^filine 
' owrsferves a!«o, we sb^U find a difference Tn itianj^ 
respects. Has not our h'eahh iand Activity dr- 
mlnished? Arid are not all ttife^ tKin'gs Warnings 
of approaching towards that great and fihal re^ 
volution Which death will opei^te u|k>n ut? 
Resides, th^re are many Changes that m^ still 
happen in the fev^ remaimng dfays of this y^ar. 
We may become poor or -sick ; we may ex* 
periente the infidelity of frieild^i of ivitn di* 
in that space of time. Such reftectibhs iiiight 
oppress and sink us to d^spait*, if religion wai 
not out* support a^d conficVl^tion. But thil 
leads us to the only invariable, everlai^ingBeihgV 
whose very nature is immutability, and whos6 
mercy has no end. 



LESSQN CLV. 

CALCULATION, or HUJi^AH LIFE. 

THE approaching close of the year leads 
me to reflections, which, hbWeveir impbrf 
tant rh^y may be, do not always 6tcupy me 
as they odght. In otder to fcfel more sensibly 
how short the date of* life is,. I iViH examine 
now the use I have made of thfe past daj^s ; 
though I have reason to' believe it will J)rbve a 
subject of humiliation to oae.-^F fitst recal to 
fny^elf those days it was not' in my. power to 
coramahd. Hbw riiaby libuirs • jthen employed 
in mere bodily «^^ts ? Hbv^ riiany more have 
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parsed ih trifling occupations of no serVke <to 
the mind ? Thus,, in slightly looking o<^€r iht: 
usetnadeoC thes&yeats, I discover a nambei' oi^ 
days lost to the immortal soul, which inhabits^- 
this body of clay ; and, after these deductions, 
what will remain which I may justly -say have 
been employed for real use ? 

Out of 365 days, it is plain, that I can scarce 
reckon fifty which I can call my own, as bavins 
promoted my eternal happiness. And the littl^ 
that remains of time, how much do I lose of it 
by my own fault and weakness ! With some, 
how many days have been sacrificed to vice and 
folly ! Perhaps many of those days granted me 
for reflection have been devoted to the world, 
to vanity, to idleness, and false pleasures. 
Perhaps they may have been profaned by envy, 
jealousy, slander, and other vices, which be- 
tray a heart void of respect for our Maker, and 
charity to our neighbour. Even since God has 
made me better, and inspired me with a desire 
to walk in his paths, how much time has been ir- 
recoverably lost in thoughtlessness, iqiiifference, 
doubts, anxiety, want of temper, and all those 
infirmities which are the effects of 'pur frailty, 
and weakness of reason. How swiftly does the 
little space of time we can. dispose of. fly away I 
A year passes almost insensibly, and yet a year 
is of great consequence to a being whose lite is 
reckoned by hours. When we recollect how 
little of it we may have spent suitably to the 
purposes of our creation, we might well wish to 
recal those hours which were ill employed: 
but it would be in vain. The year, with the 
good and bad actions which have marked it, are 
«wklIowcd'up,Stf ^V^lftipternny^ . .\ ' .... 
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Forgive us, then, O merciful Father, the Faults 
we have committed; and grant us thy grace in 
the hour of death, an the day of judgment, and 
to all eternity* 
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